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Publisher’s Note 


I first met John Goode in 1919. He interested me 
for himself and for the work he was doing. After a 
time (and some persuasion) he came to my apartment 
one evening for a rambling talk. That was the first of 
many such evenings, when John, in an easy chair 
before the fireplace, recalled for me some of the 
astonishing events in his life. I urged him to put his 
story into some form of written order and after several 
years he brought to me a mass of notes and comments. 
Out of these notes, Red Hell has grown. 

John Goode was seventy years old a few weeks 
before this volume was published. When I met him, his 
short bristly hair was iron-gray. Today it is almost 
white. But aside from this he is the man I knew in 
1919. 

About five feet ten inches in height, somewhat 
stocky in build: blue-gray eyes shining through steel 
rimmed spectacles: a gentle, kindly smile that reflected 
a gentle, kindly spirit: a man who had been helped out 
of his particular hell and who wanted, with all his 
heart, to help other men. A man I am glad to call my 
friend. 

Rae D. Henkle. 


July, 1934. 


P. S. Since this note was written, John Goode has 
died. He passed away on August 8, 1934, and New 
York’s Bowery mourns. 

R. D. H. 
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PROLOGUE—THE SHADOW 
APPEARS 


ACK and forth the thing swayed. Rain-drenched, 

limp, it looked like the body of a man, hanged. 
Sitting on a tie on the side of the railroad track, I 
watched it, and the cold that trickled down my spine 
was not the cold of the rain. 

Back and forth. It was only a pair of overalls and a 
jumper, I argued with myself. It was hanging from the 
bar over the entrance to the small general store. But it 
looked like the body of a man who had been hanged 
and left swinging in the wind and the rain. Like the 
shadow of the gallows. 

Wouldn’t it be hell, I thought, to have that thing 
hanging over your head? Sort of haunting you? 

Far down the tracks I could hear the switch engine 
noisily bumping along, pushing the last half of a 
freight train on to the siding nearby. It comforted me. 
That freight, side-tracked until the midnight passenger 
had passed on its way from Memphis through the 
Ozarks, made a quick get-away possible. Paul and 
Tony and I had planned things to the minute. There 
they were, over in the store now. I could see the side 
window where they had left it 


open so they could escape quickly. When the midnight 
passenger thundered into the station, Tony would blow 
the safe. The noise of the train would cover the noise 
of the explosion although Paul insisted that this new 
“soup” wouldn’t make any noise. 


A drunk shuffled along the tracks, paused behind 
me. 

“Where you goin’, kid?” he asked. 

“Going to wait here for the midnight train,” I 
answered uneasily. 

“Got any tobacci?” 

I gave him some. He grunted and lurched on down 
the tracks in the rain. The wind blew his ragged coat 
back from his legs. I wished he’d get off the tracks. He 
made me think of that other thing swaying limply. I 
started, involuntarily, to rise. But long practice kept me 
at my post. I was the lookout. 

The thin sound of a fiddle came to me on the soggy 
breeze. There was a dance down the way. Everybody’d 
gone. That was why we had chosen this night for the 
burglary of the town’s biggest store. My two days of 
scouting had informed us of several things. 

“There’s a clerk sleeps under the counter,” I warned 
them. 

“He'll be at the dance,” said Paul. 

“What if he ain’t?” Tony objected. 

“We'll knock him out, see?’”’ 

That had settled it. But now I remembered their 
words as I waited. When I heard the rumble of the 
approaching passenger I rose to get off the tracks. 
Scanning the freight cars I sighted an “empty” that 
would do for a get-away. 

Tony and Paul were sneaking along in the grass 
beyond the roadway. I motioned, and we all started in 
a dog-trot down the tracks. We were inside the empty 
freight car, soundly sleeping on our damp newspaper 


mattresses when the train of cattle cars and empties 
proceeded toward Memphis. 

Twenty miles distant the box car in which we slept 
was 


shunted to a side-track. I pulled the door open and 
looked out. “We gotta get out of here pronto!” I cried. 
“We're side-tracked!” 

“There’s a graveyard over there,’ said Paul, 
dropping to the mud with a soft splash. The rain lifted 
a moment in the wind, then pattered gently down in a 
misty stream that hid his departing figure. Tony and I 
hesitated in the shelter of the box car, then followed 
his guarded shout a moment later. 

We crawled through mud, ankle deep, sticky cold, 
toward a white tower that stood out nakedly in the half 
light. White marble looks coldly clean in the rain; it 
glistens a little under the play of a light. We crept like 
wet dogs into the shelter of the mausoleum. 

“We'll sleep here,” I said. Tony set about spreading 
the floor with damp papers he had brought along. 
“And we'll ditch the ‘ soup ’” here,” said Paul. “I’m 
tired carryin’ it.” 

“T don’t like sleepin’ with that stuff,’ Tony 
objected. 

“If it blows us up, we’ll make some more,” sneered 
Paul. And so we lay in the dark on cold stone, wet with 
a shivering dampness that stayed in our clothes and lay 
close to our bodies. The place was filled with the dank 
smell of moist earth, and a stale odor of dried flowers. 
Darkness hung in that tomb like a curtain shutting out 


the dripping white veil of rain. Paul and Tony slept 
again. But my own eyes stared into the darkness. I was 
worried about the clerk in the general store. They’d 
acted funny about it. Had they 

It was that dark hour before dawn when the sound 
of marching feet intruded softly into the silence of that 
tomb. The rain had ceased, and above a few stars 
showed between drifting clouds. 

A hound came slowly through the doorway, sniffed 
about, and stole out again. Fully awake, I watched him 
go. Had a posse found us? Paul stirred, and rose on a 
stiff elbow to look about. Then through the stubby 
rows of white head- 


stones we saw them — marching in crude formation, 
shoulders hunched as if with a single purpose. 

“Say, there’s a bunch of men!” I was pulling on my 
shoes. “Let’s go out and see what’s up.” 

We caught up with the mob just beyond the 
gateway of the graveyard and joined the last ranks. No 
one questioned us. No one spoke. No questions, no 
answers. Everyone busy with his own thoughts. 

In the center of the mob one man walked with 
hands tied behind him. He stumbled, as if the inability 
to move those gaunt arms hindered him in walking. 
His face was bruised, one eye crusted with blood. And 
once a whimpering sound dropped from his sagging 
lips. 

Doggedly, they marched on, shoulders hunched, 
eyes down, the heavy chunks of mud making little 
thuds as they fell away from each raised foot. Paul and 


Tony and I marched with them. Three silent thieves, 
we marched with that silent throng, not knowing why. 

The men halted on the outskirts of a village. Two of 
them stepped forward with a rope. 

“Well, boys,” they said, “I don’t think we could do 
better than here.” 

Strange. That was all they had to say of this unusual 
proceeding. The rope was thrown over the crosspiece 
of a telegraph pole. A noose was slipped over the 
man’s wobbling head. Then, with that hesitancy of the 
human at committing the divine: 

“Have you got anything to say for yourself?” 

The dark-skinned man shook his head dumbly. 

That was all. The noose was tightened as he stood, 
gray-faced and shaking. Now that the moment had 
come — now that hesitancy had fled—they seemed 
possessed with a fierce eagerness. Strong hands 
grabbed the dangling end of the rope and the figure 
shot up toward the crossbeam. It kicked and fought for 
breath. White froth streamed from the mouth. We 
watched, stunned with horror. 


Shotguns crashed against the awful stillness. The 
convulsions ceased. Blood streamed down over the 
overalls and spat little dark globules into the wet earth. 

There it hung, limp, swaying. 

And, three thieves, we went slinking down the 
railroad tracks beyond. But, swaying before me, I saw 
it—the shadow of a man, hanged. 


John Goode finished the story of that hanging and 
we walked along in silence. It was raining. Heavy 
drops of water splashed down upon us from the black 
shadows of the “L” overhead. A woman brushed past, 
holding her ragged coat over her head. 

I wanted to speak, but I found myself without 
words. A stranger in his world, I didn’t know his 
language. The Bowery is like that, the bottom hold of 
the city where in the thick stream of existence the 
worst is often churned to the top. 

We walked along in the dark and the rain. Eyes of 
haggard men followed us from narrow doorways. A 
stooping figure swung out from a hallway and caught 
by a gust of wind, was thrown back against the wall. 
Overhead the “L” thundered with a passing train. 

Who was this man who plodded along at my side? 
A foolish desire for realism had brought me down here 
among the outcasts, into this nether world. I was 
frightened by the stupidity of my own courage. 

It is all right for a young writer like myself to say: 
“T want realism!” and to listen to the answering 
challenge: 

“All right, if you want realism, go out and get it!” 
But to find myself in an unfamiliar territory where life 
stalks in naked crudity—this was not what I had been 
led to believe awaited. I was faced with the futility of 
realism. For realism is, at best, but fiction. What writer 
could make real again the fifty thousand miles of crime 
on the life road of this man? 

His coat felt heavy and coarse as it touched me. 
White 


hair showed beneath his drooping hat. But when we 
paused beneath an arc lamp, light fell across his face. 
He said, thoughtfully, “That shadow of the gallows 
haunted me!” 

And I answered, with relief, “And yet you weren’t 
afraid.” 

“No, miss.” 

He sensed my next question, and went on: 

“Tt wasn’t that I was afraid,” he said. “The shadows 
that follow us are sometimes warnings. We’re afraid of 
them because we know we oughtn’t to ignore them. 
Sometimes they are our own fears. I guess it was a 
combination of both with me. But that thing haunted 
my whole life. It was with me at every meal. It dogged 
my footsteps when I was down. And it had a way of 
popping up suddenly just when I thought I’d built up 
enough wealth to buy myself anything I wanted.” 

We turned away from the Bowery. It was a relief to 
be out from under the black skeleton of the “L,” a 
relief to get away from the smell of oldness that seeps 
from the shabby buildings. Up overhead were the 
cooling mists of the rain, and the wind from the East 
River. 

“Didn’t those warnings, that foreboding, affect your 
career?” 

“T didn’t count them.” He helped me across the 
muddy street. “You know, miss, we never know what’s 
ahead. There’s a curtain between each day.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“IT often wonder > John Goode began, as he 
carried me back to his childhood days. “I was just like 
any other little boy - 


The rain lashed down suddenly, clean and cold, and 
his voice was lost in the storm... 


CHAPTER I—WILD HEIGHTS 


Suppose that little boy who sat on the high swaying 
seat of an old ore wagon, rocking and jolting as the 
mules struggled up the wild gulch that led to the top of 
the mountain, and Caribou; suppose that he could 
have seen past those dark bobbing heads into the 
future... 

If, through the power of some cold beam of light that 
widened into a blue spray across the dusky heavens, he 
could have beheld the driving panorama of events that 
would cram his life — would it have made any 
difference? 

And if, across the swiftly changing kaleidoscope of 
his future, that pale beam of light had cast a shadow — 
the limp shadow of a man, hanged — if he could have 
known that even in the wildest and most thrilling 
episodes of his life, there would always be that sinister 
swaying thing, could he have altered the course of 
events? Or held in check that driving urge that threw 
him, while still a boy, into the maelstrom of life?... 


OFTEN wonder (John Goode took up 
his story.) Thinking back, I seem to have been 

just like any other little boy. 
“Any bears up there?” I asked, and I remember how 


wild and ugly the gulch looked in the deepening 
shadows of that afternoon long ago. “Sure there’s b’ars 


up there!” said the big Irishman as he whirled the long 
whip and cussed the stumbling mules. 

“We eat ’em!” he chuckled. 

I moved over close to him for comfort. He whirled 
his long whip, his strong hands tugging tirelessly at the 
reins. “Yep,” he went on, “there’s catamounts, too! 
They jumps on you from the limbs of trees. And at 
night the coyot’s comes up an’ hollers in the winders at 
you!” 

It was getting darker. I moved over as close as I 
could to the big warm body beside me. He didn’t seem 
to mind the cold, or the dark shadows that crowded 
close on every side. He told me hair-raising stories of 
pursuits after Indians and bandits! of narrow escapes 
from torture and death! of the wild “jacks” I could ride 
up and down the mountain. 

We had rocked and jolted for fourteen hours up that 
atrocious mountain trail. We sat on rough plank seats, 
and even though I was a spry little shaver of five years, 
my whole body ached as the mules strained upward, 
dragging the heavy iron-rimmed wheels over the deep 
ruts. 

The big body beside me relaxed a little. “Ah, but I 
tell you the West ain’t nothin’ any more. It’s tame now 
— tame as a kitten.” He sighed. 

“Did you ever kill anybody?” I asked, shivering. 

“Had to — sometimes,” he said briefly and left me 
alone with my thoughts. The last miles up the gulch 
were almost unbearably cold, but I was afraid to stir 
from beside the heavy arm that protected me as it 
jerked at the reins. The sun had disappeared behind the 
high walls of the mountain and the wind had a solemn, 


threatening sound through the trees. I tried not to 
shiver so that he would notice, but the cold made my 
face sting and my lips tight. 

Back of us the miners sang drunkenly in the wagon. 
When they forgot to sing, I could hear the suave voice 
of the handsome gambler talking to my mother. I 
wriggled 


around in the swaying seat to see him better. I liked to 
watch him. Not particularly his black hair and curling 
mustache, but the gentle way he moved about and the 
way he used his hands attracted me to the handsome 
southerner. And his boots — they were so black and 
shiny new! 

Jimmy, the baby, wakened to cry a little and my 
mother hushed him against her full warm breast. As 
tired as she was, I remember that she sat proudly erect 
on the rough plank. She had an oval face, softly 
rounded, and her lovely brown hair was piled at the 
back of her head under a high little hat. 

How greatly the hardships of that country were to 
change that gentle woman! But, as I watched her and 
listened for her low warm laugh, pride swelled my 
small chest. I tried to sit as straight and tall as she. I 
was a little imp, at five, but I was proud of my mother! 

“It has been a hard trip,” she was saying. “The 
Mississippi was so frozen over, the ferries couldn’t 
run. I had to carry the children across on the ice. I 
suppose it did tire me. But this a 

We were jolting upward between the towering 
cliffs. Somewhere, up that darkening ravine, lay 


Caribou, and our new home. As we approached the 
barren plateau above the timber line, the wagon drew 
up at the corral below Caribou, and with a wave of 
relief I saw my father coming down the trail. The faint 
lights of the camp twinkled a little way up the 
mountain behind him as he limped down the trail to 
meet us. 

I'll never forget the warm glow of satisfaction that 
spread over my numb little body at sight of that tall 
limping figure. He carried a lantern but I knew it was 
he for I could see his tall form bending a little so that 
his arms swung out from his body, and I could see the 
limp. 

Dad had lost the calf of one leg in the battle of 
Antietam Creek in the Civil War. He was cited for 
bravery, but it left him a marked man. That limp 
somehow set him apart in my mother’s heart, yet it 
was his curse as it was his 


blessing. For, in the life of adventure he lived for 
years, he was constantly in terror for fear his physical 
handicap would find him out. And it was that limp that 
finally broke his reckless courage and threw him on his 
own uneven legs to struggle for his bread with the rest 
of men. 

Mother had to be lifted down from the ore wagon. 
Her legs were so stiff and useless she couldn’t walk. 
So dad carried her in his arms up the windy trail. The 
big Irishman steadied the mules and then tossed me 
lightly to the ground and shooed me up the trail behind 
them. Jimmy, the baby, could walk a little but he 


staggered with weariness, and a husky miner caught 
him and swung him to his shoulder. There was the 
deep chuckling of drunken men climbing up the road 
to the row of saloons that was Caribou’s Main Street. 
And there, her ample body framed against the warm 
light of the boarding-house, stood Mrs. Dailey. 


Caribou, in 1869, was a rough little mining camp 
about sixty miles up in the mountains northwest of 
Denver. Nineteen saloons and two grocery stores 
perched on a sloping flat, on the shady side of the 
Arapahoe Peaks. A few log cabins climbed up the 
rocky steep above them and squatted in the full sweep 
of the storms. They had their prospects beside them, 
like black wells in the barren ground. 

Peopled by adventurers, outcasts and _ hardy 
pioneers who had flocked across desert territories by 
stage, or on the strange new railroads, Caribou had a 
motley population of the roughest elements of them 
all. It was the year the famous gold spike was driven 
into the last iron rails of the Union Pacific. It was in 
those years after the Civil War, when a carpetbaggers’ 
government in the vanquished South had driven many 
to seek the freedom of the new West. 

Only a couple of years before the “Emperor” 
Maximilian had been assassinated after Napoleon 
withdrew his protective army. And now a Mexican 
Republic staggered in the Southwest. In the world my 
mother knew many strange 


things were happening which affected the lives of the 
miners of Caribou. Jay Gould and Jim Fisk and other 
pirates of finance had that very summer attempted to 
corner the gold market! But in Caribou the miners 
drank and went on digging up riches out of the rocky 
steeps. 

We spent three weeks in the jovial atmosphere of 
the boarding-house while a hardy crew of miners 
cleaned up the abandoned cabin that would be our new 
home. I can still see Mrs. Dailey’s long table with its 
two oil lamps smoking a little. The flickering light cast 
shadows around the piles of bread and meat and beans. 
It made moving giants of the massive shoulders of the 
men against the log walls. Mrs. Dailey, the pitcher of 
milk well guarded in her round arms, waddled from 
shoulder to shoulder, saying in a loud, jovial voice: 

“Gentlemen, sugar you, and I will milk you!” 

Mrs. Dailey’s tall husband would hunch farther 
over his plate and eye her solemnly from under shaggy 
brows, as he listened to his wife bantering with some 
miner who wanted to “pour for himself.” Milk was a 
dollar a quart! 

“Give the lad a mug of milk,” said Mr. Dailey. 

“Sure an’ he drinks milk like a sieve,” she 
complained, wagging a plump forefinger at me. But 
much of that milk went into a saucer concealed under 
my box for Billy, the little mongrel who had followed 
us up the cold trail from Black Hawk, whining and 
slinking along under the wagon. When I rescued him 
and dragged him into the warm boarding-house, we 
became inseparable pals. 


Reckless, spirited, a little underfed, I was small for 
my age. Yet I won the admiration of the miners from 
the start by the almost uncanny spryness with which I 
could get about over the rough mountain, and the 
hardy little soul in me that asked no favors. One thing 
brought down upon my head the scourge of 
admiration. It was the forelock of brown curly hair that 
rolled into a topknot on my forehead. I hated it. I wore 
my cap pulled down far over my eyes to hide it. 


With such a beginning I should have gone far. But it 
was only a matter of days before my popularity at the 
boarding-house had vanished and my mother was 
looking wistfully toward the log cabin where I could 
be taken in hand and raised properly. 

And the day I poured the last pitcher of milk into 
the only bowl of cranberries, I lost the friendship of the 
miners. Supper on nothing but bread and black coffee 
was a thing to resent deeply... 


There was much to be done in those first days. I 
was up with the miners at dawn. Breakfast was at six- 
thirty, the oil lamps burning in a hazy way that was so 
pale after their cheery glow of the night before. Dad 
gave me daily instructions to play beside the cabin and 
keep away from the deep black hole that was the 
Caribou lode. But it was not to be. A hardy little 
scamp, I could dodge and run and scuttle over those 
treacherous slopes so fast that I was soon left to take 
care of myself. 


I promptly solved the mystery of the mining 
operations. It was quite easy, I discovered. Great 
buckets of ore were drawn up by horses from the black 
shaft, and dumped into a pile. Then Old Jim and some 
other old men with whiskers and barrows wheeled the 
ore to the sorters. I liked Jim. I called him Old Jim 
Whiskers. I liked him because he let me hold on to the 
handle of the wheelbarrow and help him guide it up 
the steep trail. Jim taught me values — Jim and the 
gambler. 

“These rocks any good, Jim?” I asked him over and 
over as I trotted along beside him. I came but a little 
higher than his mining boots. 

“They’re ore, son — rich ore!” said Old Jim, 
shaking his whiskers. 

“Now what are you going to do with it?” I asked the 
sorters as I listened to their heavy sledge-hammers fall 
again and again — thump, crash! thump! crash! until 
the rocks were smaller than teacups. 


“Put the ore here, the rest there,” they told me over 
and over as I patiently questioned them. I would bend 
low, my hands on small knees, as close as I could 
stand, to see the crashing blow of the hammer on the 
rocks. And then my father, the boss of the sorters, hove 
down upon me with angry threats and I ran away to 
help Jim Whiskers again. 

From these early experiences I carried a deeply 
inbred lust for the silver that slipped through my 
fingers as easily and relentlessly as the dust of the road 
shook itself from my itching heels. Many times in a 


sober moment of poverty I have seen again that little 
boy picking up his set of life’s values from scrap 
heaps, even as he picked about in the scrapped ore for 
stray specimens. 

They will tell you, to this day, in Colorado, that 
more silver was taken out of the Caribou lode than out 
of any other mile of the earth’s surface. 


The new home into which we moved was a one- 
room cabin that stood off by itself in a sheltering 
ravine. A creek ran past the door; a steep hill shut us 
away from the other cabins. It was above the row of 
saloons, but not so far removed that I could not sit on 
the hilltop and watch the funny sights of drunken men 
falling out of the saloon doors to drop like rags to the 
ground. 

Built by a prospector in the “early days,” our cabin 
had thick walls that were well chinked with adobe. 
There were two high little windows and a single 
massive door. At one end of the long room was a 
fireplace and a bed frame of pine boards. (As the 
family grew, pallets of straw were laid about on the 
floor.) Bearskins and coyote hides were stretched 
about to cover the rough planks. And the other end of 
the room was a crowded place with a stove, a pine 
table and chairs, and a long bench with rows of 
buckets and pans filled with water. 

When we had been in Caribou about a year my 
mother took to wearing a kerchief banded about her 
head. She 


developed almost constant headaches and backaches. 
The joy went out of her laugh and she talked less and 
less. Dad used to tell her that when he struck it rich she 
could take that head-band off. 

It was then that I began to realize why my father 
was different. He was a member of the secret Irish 
organization, the Fenian Society, and shared with them 
a bitter hatred of the English. In a mood of radical 
bitterness, he had joined a group of men in a plot to 
blow up the suspension bridge over Niagara Falls. The 
plan failed when Canadian troopers swooped down 
upon them and dad escaped across country to lose 
himself in the mountains of Colorado. 

Oddly enough, I always connected his limp with 
this escapade, instead of with the courageous fighting 
he did in the Civil War. That was because it was his 
source of fear — the fear that he would yet be caught! 
The idea of my father having been involved in 
desperate deeds appealed to my imagination. He might 
have developed into a heroic figure in my childish 
mind, but we were too much alike. There grew up a 
seething jealousy between us. I lived for the time when 
I should outdo anything desperate or exciting that he 
had ever done, and there is little doubt that he knew 
that. 

He resented the hard life in those mountains. It 
made him old quickly. They were a prison of solid 
boulders and waste-land. They shut him in, an outlaw, 
and kept him from ever going back to the life of 
adventure and ease he loved. He was beaten — beaten 
by the dangers of escape and the futility of remaining. 


Dad got drunk with the other miners every pay day. 
It was an accepted sport, a weekly carousal when those 
who had money bought whiskey for those who did not. 
Things got worse with every spree, until these events 
bore down heavily on my mother’s proud shoulders. 
And when the climax came, one day in early fall, the 
mine fired dad with apologies to mother. There was no 
time to go prospecting 


before the long cold winter set in, but that was what 
dad decided to do. He would show them, he said, what 
was what. I remember the neighbors discreetly hinted 
their sympathy to mother and Scott Brothers, the 
grocers, staked dad. It was their first and last attempt 
to save the failing fortunes of the Goode household. 

That was the beginning of cold and hunger in the 
log hut where my brave mother strove so hard to make 
a home. Dad went off prospecting and I trudged home 
with my first haul of washing. I pulled my stubby 
wooden-wheeled wagon down the hill just as dad 
disappeared around the bend in the mountain with his 
pack burro. I hated him, but only vaguely then. 

I can still see my mother’s brown calico wrapper 
flapping about her feet as she bent over the wooden 
wash-tub rubbing the soft silken finery of the gambler. 
He was our first customer. How tall and gaunt mother 
looked as she stood up to stretch the clothes on the 
line. Her face had a hard bitter look when the last 
silken shirt was hung up to dry. Then it softened, and 
she stood, hands on hips, looking off across the 
mountains. Maybe it was the limp she was 


remembering — dad’s limp. Maybe it was because dad 
had become a “‘rainbow-chaser.” 


CHAPTER II—A THIEF IS BORN 


HAT’LL I call it, Lizzie?” dad asked mother 
V V one day, just six months after he lost his job as 
boss of the sorters. 

“Call what, Pat?” she asked patiently. 

“Lizzie,” he told her, swaying a little from his 
liquor, “I’ve struck it rich!” 

“Oh, Pat > Wearily my mother rose to her feet. 
“Call it The Golconda!” Her hands made a hopeless 
gesture as she walked toward him. Her hands were 
blue, I noticed, and I was curious about it. Blue, they 
were, from lye and soap-suds. 

“The Golconda!” dad repeated dazedly. He had just 
returned from a prospecting trip, haggard and 
unshaven and smelling of cheap whiskey. “The 
Golconda!” Sure, that was just the right name. How 
did she ever think of it? The Golconda, sign of wealth 
and plenty. His latest discovery should be called The 
Golconda. 

“Pat,” she sort of wailed at him, “can’t you 

He stopped her with an oath and they quarreled 
bitterly. There were many of these quarrels these days, 
the hot words flying until dad sank down in wretched 
oblivion on a pallet 
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and mother picked up the worn prayer-book to thumb 
through it with trembling fingers. It seemed to help 
her, though I’ve seen the tears drop softly on the 
crackling yellow pages. 


Curiosity was probably the only emotion dad 
aroused in me during the first years of my life in 
Caribou. I felt, somehow, that he was different. He did 
not share the unpolished wholesomeness of the hardy 
mountaineers, and with his hot-blooded Irish nature he 
got into many drunken fights with the Cornish miners. 

“How different you are now, Pat,” mother told him. 
And I guess he was — different from the handsome 
adventurer who had courted her in Boston. When my 
mother married him he had a small cigar factory and 
she was one of the cigar girls. He used to tell her that 
she looked as pretty as the girl on the cigar box. 

Dad got the gambler to grub-stake him once more 
and devoted the next six months to his new strike. For 
months he and one of his cronies shoveled up mounds 
of dirt, following the thin vein of silver ore. Then The 
Golconda got water-logged at sixty feet, and had to be 
abandoned, along with the Mount Vernon and other 
lodes that occupied him from time to time. 

Mother only smiled a little when dad stumbled 
home to tell her that he had abandoned the lode. He 
seemed mildly astonished that The Golconda had not 
lived up to its name, that was all. It was I, a lad of 
seven, who suffered most when the new mine failed to 
produce the promised riches. An aching hopelessness 
burned behind my eyes that night as I lay on my pallet 
and stared up through the high window at a single star. 
I was hungry... 


There were five of us now, with Allie, the baby. A 
little sister had died the spring before and as time went 


on the second of four little mounds appeared beside the 
cabin door. Dad devoted himself more and more to 
prospecting and I took on the chores about the cabin as 
I grew older. Sometimes 


I watched dad as he loaded his pack burro with a 
blanket, pick and shovel, coffee, beans, pork, flour, 
salt. Off he would go, limping up over the trail with a 
scuffing sound that we could hear until he rounded the 
bend in the mountain. The lights of the saloon and the 
oblivion of drunkenness claimed him whenever he 
came home. But as soon as he was sober he would be 
off again with feverish haste and a new quest for 
riches. Dad had become that deplorable thing — a 
drunken prospector! 

Mother took in boarders, eight husky miners who 
ate ravenously and paid her little enough. With eggs at 
ten cents apiece, canned milk fifty cents a can, and 
butter over a dollar a pound, it was necessary to 
continue doing the gambler’s washing in order to 
support a drunken husband and three growing boys. 

I always compared dad with the gambler. I had 
formed a deep attachment for the smooth-voiced 
southerner with his black mustache and shiny boots. 
He fascinated me, there in his brightly lighted 
gambling home, but we never could agree about the 
washing. 

“Johnny,” he complained, handing me a quarter, 
“go back and tell your mother — I’ve told her and told 
her — you go back and tell her that I don’t want the 
pleats in my shirt-front pressed down!” 


“But they’re nice and starched,’ I explained 
resentfully. My mother could do no wrong. 

“Tf it’s the starch that does it, then do something to 
the starch,” he would say. “Tell her that I want these 
pleats to flare out!” and he always ended with a string 
of colorful swear-words that fairly took my breath 
away. And then I left him regretfully, sitting on a high 
stool “keeping cases.” 

Once the gambler said something that opened my 
eyes to the seething hatred that had grown up between 
dad and me. “I don’t tell a man when I’m going to 
fleece him!” said the gambler. 

That was it! Dad didn’t tell me when he was going 
to 


beat me. That was why I hated him for it. He would sit 
down on a stool beside my pallet and talk to me, 
casually, until I began to feel a returning comradeship 
between us. Then, suddenly, without any warning or 
explanation, he would leap down upon me, drag me 
from under the ragged quilt and beat me unmercifully 
with a heavy strap or a stick of stove-wood. It was the 
depths of ignominy to be thrashed without knowing 
what it was for. I hated him fiercely. 


Summer-time in Caribou was a long vacation when 
we boys wandered off across the country to look for 
wild flowers or stray cows, to fish in the little creeks, 
swim or play Indian behind the boulders. It was the 
happiest time of our lives, for mother’s song was more 


often heard and dad was usually gone on a prospecting 
trip. 

Our wild shouts could be heard around the camp, 
and we shot our bows and arrows at imaginary white 
foes. I'd heard the wandering miners tell of the 
territory to the south of us, called Arizona. There the 
wild Apaches murdered and raided the cow-towns of 
the whites at will. It was the wildest of the West at that 
time. A few years before Kit Carson and his band of 
riding soldiers had subdued the Navajos, but years of 
crop failures, starvation, had aroused them once more 
against the white man’s government, which had 
foolishly tried to make peaceful farmers of two enemy 
tribes. 

There was another land called New Mexico, where 
great cattle kings waged wars themselves. And, farther 
away, there was Texas, where bronzed buffalo hunters 
rode the Panhandle, their long buffalo rifles on their 
saddle horns, and herds of buffalo still thundered 
across the plain. 

I planned campaigns and led imaginary buffalo 
raids, made war on the “whites” with feathers in my 
hair and war-whoops and thrills in my heart. It was a 
boy’s life! 

The visiting priest came in summer, and that was a 
time of happiness and reverent calm for my mother. 
Father La 


Valle rode into Caribou on a mule, with his vestments 
in his saddle-bag. He would unsaddle the mule down 
at the corral, turn him loose to graze over the 


mountain, and then toil up the hill to the open door of 
Mrs. Dailey’s boardinghouse where everything was in 
readiness for him. Once I peeked through the door 
when Mrs. Dailey and the priest were making their 
hurried preparations. She had hung a ragged lace 
curtain along one end of the room and before this 
stood the long pine dinner table. As I watched them, 
they paused for a moment to pant together in silent 
admiration and reverence before the crude altar they 
had made. Then they laid a clean white cloth on the 
table and with the crucifix and communion vessels in 
place, the room soft with candle-light, that log cabin 
was transformed into a place of holiness and beauty. 

We boys never accompanied my mother to the 
mysterious ceremonies that took place at Mrs. 
Dailey’s, but we always awaited her return with 
eagerness. She would come with long swinging steps 
down the steep trail that led to our cabin, her face tilted 
back to the sunlight, aglow with a strangely beautiful 
look. There would be a little extra delicacy for dinner, 
if 1t was only a bit of sugar for our corn-meal mush. 
And for weeks afterwards, no matter how tired she was 
at the end of the day, my mother was sure that her 
three little boys had their lessons and then knelt about 
her at bedtime, for evening prayers. We bowed our 
heads into her warm lap (one of us even then scheming 
the first plots of deviltry that would some day break 
her heart), and as we murmured after her the words of 
a simple prayer, we could often feel her tears dropping 
warm and damp into our hair. 

My first Christmas party was that carousing affair 
given by the gambler in his saloon and dance hall. It 


was a gala night for he had sent word that each family 
should be there in full force. What fun it was! 
Climbing down the dark trail! Everywhere about us we 
could see the lanterns of 


others, bobbing about as they stumbled a little over the 
rocky pathways that converged in the row of saloons 
and gambling houses. Snatches of fiddle music and 
shrieks of laughter drifted to us long before we arrived. 
The gambler had hung a lantern out to guide the 
women and children who were less accustomed to 
finding the way at night and the lantern swung gently 
to and fro in the wind, throwing rings of yellow light 
across the wooden floor of the veranda. Above, we 
could see the gambler’s own rooms, lighted up for the 
convenience of his guests. 

It was a cold night, that Christmas Eve when the 
entire population of Caribou turned their lanterns down 
the trail to the gambler’s party. I ran most of the way, 
with Jimmy close at my heels. Jimmy and I had never 
chummed together because I considered him such a 
baby. I had few friends in Caribou, but this night I 
could be friends even with a baby like Jimmy. I was 
going to a party! 

We might have been going to see the king. We felt 
that scrubbed and brushed. We had even had our heads 
washed, and it took some hard additional work to get 
the curling topknot of my hair to lie flat again! We 
wore blue shirts, I remember, and corduroy knickers. 
Even dad, back that day from a prospecting trip, was 
shaved and ruddy in clean overalls and new boots. 


Mother’s dress was of brown calico, the same one she 
had worn for a long time. Maybe it was the light in her 
face that made her look so dressed up and pretty! Her 
blue eyes were radiant, above the dark hollows of her 
sun-bronzed cheeks. Hadn’t she just gathered together 
her entire brood, in one solidly scrubbed, freshly 
laundered whole? 

The gambler had outdone himself! 

The dance hall was glowing with light, for he had 
borrowed every lamp in Caribou to make the scene 
bright for our merry-making. Each lamp was polished 
and shining, too, as they sat in rows about the room, 
flickering each time the door opened to admit the gay 
crowds. 

In the center of the room was a cleared space, for 
the 


tables and chairs had been lined up against the wall. A 
huge Christmas tree stood there, securely anchored to 
the floor with wires, and ablaze with lighted candles! It 
was the most radiantly beautiful thing I had ever seen 
— like all the stars gathered together into one flaming 
patch of sky. I just stood and looked and looked at it. 
There were gifts. Bright red boxes of candy had 
been tied to the tree for the ladies; and, piled high at 
the base of the tree, were the quart bottles of whiskey 
for the men. The hall was already crowded when we 
arrived. Miners and dance-hall girls, wives and 
bartenders danced together, in one whirling riot, for the 
bars were down. It was Christmas! Whatever social 
castes were observed in that mining camp on the 


morrow, this night all were equals; and in loudly 
exuberant voices friendships were pledged and hand- 
clasping and back-slapping were the order of the 
evening. 

Greek fiddlers from Black Hawk played the faster 
with each glass of whiskey that ran down their parched 
throats. Reeling, cavorting couples jostled each other 
in a mad whirl that became faster with the jigging 
dances as the evening wore on. Loud laughter and 
thunderous applause greeted the couple who whirled 
the best, and above the applause the shrill singing of: 


“My wife and I live all alone 

In a little brown hut we call our own. 
She loves gin and I love rum, 

Tell you what it is, don’t we have fun? 


“Ha, ha, ha! ’Tis you and me. 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee? 


“Ha, ha, ha! ’Tis you and me. 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee?” 


I remember how short the dance-hall girls wore 
their stiff full skirts. They seemed to be all legs when 
they tottered 


into the arms of their men, or fell, dizzy from the 
dance, across a bench. No matter. Tonight they could 
have their fun. Tomorrow they would be soundly 
snubbed by every housewife in camp! 


Yet to my untrained eyes, these girls were beautiful. 
They came from all points of the compass to prey upon 
the booming West. As the railway camps moved on, 
they traveled to the cow-towns, and then to the mining 
camps, flaunting their barbaric splendor in the face of 
every sombre calico-garbed pioneer housewife. 

They bragged of their adventures with wicked 
laughter and dancing eyes. One of them boasted she 
had actually seen the President himself ride out in the 
grand new Pullman to drive that famous gold spike at 
Promontory Point! 

After we left, when decent people all went home to 
bed, the gambler’s party became a carousing affair that 
was spoken of in low voices by Caribou’s housewives 
the next day. One of the girls was found, half naked, 
and senseless, outside the corral below Caribou. Drink, 
some said, but it was pneumonia that got her. Old 
heads shook from side to side. 

But no shadow of tragedy rested on that party for 
me. It was the grandest fun I had ever had — 
Christmas in a saloon! 


Dad now considered it my duty to take on certain 
responsibilities about the cabin, such as cutting the 
wood. This was a matter of prospecting, and I would 
strike off down the mountain to search for dry bits of 
timber. But it was not long before I discovered that 
better wood could be secured from the new cabins that 
were being built on the high sloping mountainsides. 
Caribou was in its first boom. It was easier to take 


these timbers than to search for dry limbs below the 
timber line. 

Naturally, it wasn’t long until complaints began to 
grow into rumbles of suspicion. Dad heard about it and 
so did I! He came home in a very pleasant frame of 
mind one 


night, to sit down and talk to me about the happenings 
of the day. I lay on my pallet and wondered if he had 
heard about my stealing the timber of a new shack 
nearby. But, no, he seemed perfectly at ease and 
untroubled. I was parried away with enthusiasm over 
this new evidence of comradeship. We talked about the 
boom in camp. 

Suddenly, without a sign of warning, he jerked me 
from under the bedclothes, caught me by the collar of 
my sleeping suit and gave me the soundest whaling I 
had ever had. My shrieks could be heard half-way 
across the camp, but the more I yelled the more he beat 
me. I thought he was crazy — that he was going to kill 
me — and I howled with frantic pain and fright! 

He might have killed me, he was so filled with rage 
and despair, but my mother came rushing into the 
cabin, her brown wrapper flying loosely about her tall 
form. She had heard my screams from a neighboring 
cabin where she had gone to explain away my sins. 

When mother saw the blood running from my face 
and shoulders, she threw herself against dad and 
fought him with the fury of a wild woman. “Stop, 
Pat!” she cried again and again. “Don’t you lay 
another hand on him!” She tore at dad’s clothes, 


pleading, beating him off with her own hands, forcing 
her body between us with desperate strength. He struck 
her. 

“Pat,” she said, and her voice was a gasp of pain. 
“Oh, Pat ” She was holding her stomach and her 
face was white and drawn. 

Dad stopped. Even his heavy breathing ceased. He 
stared down at my mother as she bent over in pain. 
The room was awfully still. I seemed to feel the 
stillness closing over me as I collapsed to the floor... 


“I’m going to be very sick, Johnny,” mother said to 
me several times after that. “I’m afraid I’m going to be 
sicker than I’ve ever been. I might die — promise that 
you'll be a good boy and she would hold me 
tightly to her. 


I wondered about this sudden panic in my mother. 
She used to put her hands on her stomach, and her face 
looked drawn and white, a sort of yellowy white, 
darker around her eyes. 

Not long after this the winter settled upon us once 
more, but with a fierceness that was unusual even in 
those storm-swept peaks. I had to scurry more and 
more for enough wood to keep the cabin warm. And 
more and more I doggedly dragged home the timbers 
and logs that had been prepared to build new cabins 
for the miners. 

I remember how bitter cold one night was when I 
was awakened from a shivering sleep by my mother’s 


groans. I listened to her, wondering. Then I heard dad 
getting up, lighting a lamp, saw him bending to put on 
a pair of trousers over his underclothes. 

“Pat,” mother was saying, “it’s so cold — I feel so 
cold : 

“What ll I do, Lizzie?” he cried, frantically pulling 
back the torn quilt that only half kept her warm. 
“What ll I do?” 

“Make a fire — quick, Pat °° she whispered. 
“Hurry!” 

“Let me go for Mrs. Dailey.” 

“No — Pat, there isn’t time,” she moaned. “Don’t 
leave me ‘ 

I roused fully from sleep. Something terrible was 
the matter. Something was happening that I could not 
understand, yet instinctively dreaded. I remembered 
how tightly mother had held me, begging me to be a 
good boy if she died. A shadow lurked in the cabin. A 
blizzard was raging outside. I shivered with the cold. I 
wanted to cry. 

“Pat — Pat!” my mother was moaning. She was 
trying to pull the brown quilt up over her shaking 
body. Dad was pouring kerosene on the pine boards 
and I heard the fire roaring up the chimney, heard the 
quick singing response of the kettle. 

I had never seen him so frightened. His eyes were 
staring 


and dark as he rushed about the cabin, getting a pan of 
water, towels, things that my mother asked for. 


“Can’t I go for Mrs. Dailey?” he asked again and 
again, only to add quickly, “All right, Lizzie, ’'m not 
going — I’m here with you,” in answer to her frantic 
call. 

I had never heard my mother cry out loud and the 
anguish of pain in her voice made the hairs creep on 
my scalp. I raised on my elbow — and there followed 
a scene that so filled me with amazement and wonder 
that I have never been able to speak of it. 

Birth, in its starkest reality. My mother was raising 
herself, only to fall back against the pillow, crying 
aloud with pain; raising herself again, to direct my 
father, and falling against the pillow once more. Dad 
was clumsily dropping things, stumbling about the 
cabin, for scissors, more water, towels 

“Oh, Pat, I’m suffering so > Mother’s voice 
made the stinging tears come to my eyes. 

“It’s all right, Lizzie.” Dad was back at her side 
again. “It’ll all be over in a minute. It'll be over soon, 
Lizzie, it'll be over . 

“Oh, I wish 1t was over — over — all over!” and 
her voice broke in a gasping sound that was more 
awful to my listening ears than her cries of pain. She 
had fallen back on the rumpled pillow and lay still. 

Then I heard another cry, a strange cry, that was at 
once muffled. Then stillness, and my father tiptoeing 
away from the bed, after pulling the quilt up around 
mother’s face. I heard dad’s breath then, as though it 
had come back suddenly. He grabbed his coat and the 
door slammed behind him. He was gone into the 
blizzard. I waited... 


{?? 


It seemed a long time, my eyes held wide with the 
pain of intense anxiety, when the door opened at last 
and Mrs. Dailey said, “Well, Pat, you chose a fine 
night to have this party!” 

The stout Irishwoman shook the snow from her 
head and shoulders like a dog that has wallowed in it 
and enjoyed it. 


She tramped heavily across the room and I felt my 
own breath coming back through my aching throat. 
How silly to be so afraid! Here was life and warmth 
and friendly chatting. I was at home. Everything would 
be all right. But that still form in the bed — it had not 
moved. 

“It’s a fine little girl you’re havin’,” said Mrs. 
Dailey. She laid a big hand on mother’s forehead, felt 
her pulse. “She’ll come ’round. Just fainted from the 
excitement,” said this warm friendly person. She stood 
in the center of the room and beamed, her hands on 
rounded hips, her apron tipped up in front over a full 
stomach. “Sure, an’ you had the nerve to roust me out 
of bed after it was all over!” She rocked with a full- 
chested laugh and set about to make some hot coffee. I 
closed my eyes, pretending to sleep, content with the 
warmth that came from the red-hot stove, sniffing the 
fragrant coffee, half-dreaming, yet hearing the 
comforting voices... 

The next morning the baby, another little sister, was 
taken as a matter of course. I had no comment to make. 
I was surprised to see how white my mother’s face 
was, how completely it had changed to a sort of thin, 


clear white, in one night. And I played outside the 
cabin for the next few days. I was afraid to go off very 
far because my mother’s words wouldn’t leave me. I 
was still afraid she might die, so I waited and watched 
anxiously, to see when her face would stop being so 
white. Then, I felt, I could safely go off to play. 


But it wasn’t my mother who died. It was the little 
sister. I had been to the grocery store and when I came 
back dad was out digging another little grave. It was 
bitter cold. The huge fire of logs, built to thaw out the 
ground, still smoldered as dad piled the snow and dirt 
slowly, thoughtfully, in a mound. 

Caskets were simple things in Caribou. Dad sent 
Jimmy and me down to the shed behind Scott 
Brothers’ grocery store with a note. “Dad sent this to 
you,” I said to the 


elder Mr. Scott. He gave me a surly look and took the 
penciled note from my hand. Mr. Scott didn’t like me; 
my reputation for light fingers was already spreading 
about the camp. 
He read the note and looked at me over his spectacles. 

“All right,” he said, “go back and tell your pa Ill 
fix him up. Come back in about three hours.” He sat 
down again beside a short pine box and went on with 
his hammering. 

“What’s that one for?” I asked. 

“For that” he said, correcting himself, — “for 
David Taylor.” 


I looked across the shed to where a chunk of 
charred flesh and rags lay on a plank supported by two 
sawhorses. “It ain’t long enough for a man,” was my 
comment. 

Jimmy and I went over and examined the corpse. 
We understood, then, the old man’s terse statement. 
There was no head; the arms and legs were but short, 
black stumps. There was a sickening smell of burnt 
hair and rags, for the rags and flesh were one. 

I sent Jimmy home with Mr. Scott’s message to dad, 
while I went to look for the Dailey boys. I wanted 
them to see the thing. The Dailey boys, like everybody 
in camp, were used to seeing dead men brought up out 
of the mine; but this, I felt sure, would interest them. It 
was so much more awful than death. 

When I found them we all returned to the shed to 
watch Mr. Scott at his work. We sat and waited, the 
four of us, for Jimmy lost no time in coming back, 
while the old carpenter finished the thick box and 
helped a group of 


miners load the torso into it. He nailed the cover down 
quickly. 

“Get it out of here!” he said. “Get it under ground 
— it’s awful!” 

Then began the more delicate task of shaping a little 
pine coffin for the baby. We crowded around him as he 
selected from his stock of shaped boards the smallest 
one. It was the bottom of the coffin. A white pine 
board would be shaped about this for sides and another 


stock size board would make the top. It was a simple 
task. 

We watched, open-mouthed, while he poured hot 
water on the long thin pine board and shaped it with 
his hands about the rounded ends of the bottom of the 
casket. The hammer clacked softly against the wet 
wood. He wasn’t more than twenty minutes, but we 
were so engrossed that we forgot to ask him any 
questions. The only sound that broke the silence was 
the soft tapping of his hammer. 

Mr. Scott didn’t like me, so he handed the finished 
coffin to Jimmy. “Here’s a nice little bed for the little 
sister,” he said, “and here are the nails. Your dad can 
nail the lid on.” 

We filed out of the shed, Jimmy leading. Once out 
of ear-shot, I insisted upon helping him carry the 
coffin. We tramped along in single file, Jimmy 
carrying one end, I the other. 

News spread quickly in Caribou. As we passed a 
cabin beyond the row of saloons, a woman opened the 
window. “John,” she called, “how’s your mother?” 

“She’s sick,” I replied. 

“She has a baby,” corrected Jimmy. 

“What’s that you’re carrying?” asked the woman. 

“Tt’s a coffin for the baby sister,” Jimmy said. 

“Oh,” said the woman and closed the window. 

We climbed the sloping hill and arrived on top. 
Below, in the gulch, was our cabin. I didn’t see any use 
in carrying the coffin down the hill, so I poised it on 
top and climbed in. 
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“Jimmy,” said I, “you carry the lid down.” I was 
off, shooting down the icy trail before his wail of 
protest had hardly started. I finished the ride just 
outside the cabin door, as Jimmy came running and 
crying bitterly because I had not let him ride. 

Mrs. Dailey took the coffin from us as we 
quarreled. She put a little feather pillow in it and laid 
the small bundle on the pillow tenderly. Dad carried it 
over to a chair beside the bed, so that mother could say 
a prayer from the bed. Then dad carried the coffin 
outside and set it down on the snow. He didn’t want 
my mother to hear him tacking down the lid. 

I watched him as he slowly shoveled the earth and 
snow back again. Perhaps the immense mystery of life 
sobered him. I had never seen his face so thoughtful. 
There was something strange about that grim look as 
he covered another little pine coffin and rounded the 
earth on the third little mound beside the cabin door. 


CHAPTER HI—... AND GROWS! 


O coming events cast their shadows before 
D them? The shadow of my thin little frame, cast 
against the door as I crept under the counter of Scott’s 
grocery, to commit my first open theft, and the long 
shadow of old man Scott as he raised and threw a huge 
block of stove-wood that nearly broke my arm — these 
shadows and the whisperings of ill fame that followed 
me like an evil stench were destined to drive me from 
Caribou into a life of misadventure and assorted crime. 

We carry our shadows with us — the shades of our 
inner selves — hovering above us like huge winged 
bats. The older I get, the more I believe that there are 
certain invisible things that walk with us. They do their 
work in our lives, for good or for evil. We aren’t 
conscious of them, but they’re there — the shadows of 
the things we are, the things we might have been. 

Why I had chosen Scott’s grocery store for my first 
open crime is not clear. There were now twenty-seven 
saloons in Caribou, but Scott Brothers, and that other 
more modest establishment of Herzinger and Harter, 
continued to supply the booming camp with its food. 
There was a lot of 


gold to be had from the tills of any one of the saloons 
and at Herzinger’s a failure would have been less 
disastrous, but perhaps I chose the better of the two 
grocery stores because I didn’t like old man Scott. 
Anyhow, he wouldn’t sell anything to the Goode 


household. Our credit was bad. He would chase us 
boys out if one of us even went into his place to get 
warm. He was suspicious by nature, and: 

“Get out of here, you thieving little sneak!” cried 
the enraged man as his club fell with a crash that 
splintered the candy jar where my dexterous fingers 
were on their way to invasion. The jar fell, spilling the 
peppermint contents over the sawdust floor. “Get out 
of here!” he repeated and leaped to retrieve the club as 
I scampered in pain and fright out the door. It was 
some time before I ventured again to exploit my newly 
discovered talents. I would be more careful next time. 


I began studying the miners about our cabin. How 
drunk was a man when his face flushed suddenly hot? 
No, that was not the measure of his drunken state but, 
rather, of his method of drinking. If he drank his 
whiskey down hurriedly, greedily, his face flushed up 
quickly with a sort of steaming glow under the skin. 

Some of the men drank slowly. Steady drinking 
usually did not sit as well on a man as gulping it down, 
I noticed. A man might be sober in the warm cabin and 
on going outside he would become a tottering rag that 
collapsed in the wind. There were men who drank and 
drank and then tumbled right over as if they were dead. 

I took it for granted that these miners were drunk 
whenever off duty. It became, then, merely a matter of 
deciding how drunk a man was before I dared let my 
nimble fingers explore his pockets. My study of men 
became an obsession. As I sat, perched on a high stool, 
barefoot, I watched them with bright little eyes. 


I took notice of men wherever I went and they took 
notice of me. Was I mistaken, or were the miners 
looking 


at me with eyes that glinted and questioned? There was 
no sheriff in Caribou. There was no law, save the law 
of the fist and that stronger habit of common decency. 
These miners were universally honest. Drunkards? 
Yes. Shiftless? Yes. They were intemperate in 
everything — slovenly, uncouth, illiterate. Yet they 
had that sturdy honesty and generous good nature that 
is characteristic of the pioneer. Perhaps that was why I 
felt a certain safety in plundering wherever I went, 
until the whisperings grew and the shadow of 
suspicion dogged my scurrying heels. 

“Working a damper” meant cleaning out a till and I 
became a clever damper-worker. I remember the 
afternoon I took two handfuls of silver coins out of the 
Herzinger and Harter cash drawer. It was an exciting 
and thrilling moment when I put my thumb under the 
bell to keep it from ringing as I opened the drawer. I 
pocketed my cash haul and started for the door. 

“Say, do you know anything about this till here 
being empty?” asked the old German, a moment later. 

“No, I don’t,” I said, as I watched his latest 
customers drive away. 

“You’ve been right here!” he accused, watching me 
with narrowed eyes in which I could see darkening 
fury. 

“T been out at the door watching you load up the 
wagon,” I protested. “I been out here, Mr. Harter.” 


“ve a notion to tell your father about it!” he 
snapped. “I don’t believe you!” 

“Mr. Harter,” said I, and though I trembled at the 
thought of his bony fingers exploring my pockets, I 
looked him squarely in the eyes, “I didn’t do it. I don’t 
know anything about it!” 

Thinking back on that moment, I am amazed, and I 
can understand the shadow under which I came to live. 
What I did with the money I don’t know. Easy come, 
easy go. It jingled through my fingers, over the counter 
for peppermint sticks, for oyster stews when I had 
enough to feed the gang of wild-eyed hungry boys who 
followed me when 


I had made a haul. Then there was my revolver. Most 
of my money went up in smoke — but let me go on... 

I was never caught taking money. I was suspected 
because money disappeared whenever I was around. 
So the whisperings grew and I gradually accustomed 
myself to them. Practiced in thievery at home, for I 
stole dad’s specimens and sold them to the miners and 
storekeepers, I constantly strove for better tactics. 

That was how I happened to get my first revolver. I 
traded a couple of fine specimens of silver ore to one 
of the Dailey boys for a revolver and some powder and 
bullets. I had a small store of bullets of my own that I 
had saved for months, so when I got hold of that Colt 
cap-and-ball revolver I felt that I had made a shrewd 
bargain and I was scared and proud. I was a bold little 
devil as I scampered off behind the boulders to shoot it 
off with growing accuracy. 


Was I instinctively preparing myself? Or was this 
Fate, preparing the way — day by day isolating me 
from the simple habits and traditions of my own 
people? There is a great furore about boys in crime. 
Yet, today, there are more boys in prison than at any 
time in history — many of them driven into it by the 
strain of constant poverty. Sometimes that misdirected 
love of excitement or adventure urges many a boy to 
steal. It does not matter that he fails to help himself 
with the money he gets. It does not even follow that he 
steals because he wants to help himself. 

In my own case I was goaded by a deep desire to do 
more spectacular things than my father bragged about 
when he sat around with the other drunken miners. I 
had an exaggerated ego. Even years later, when the 
awful experience of prison should have crushed and 
booted me down, I still lived in the center of my own 
universe. And the deeds of terror I had not committed 
spun in an imaginary sphere with the deeds of 
cowardice and daredeviltry J had committed. And I 
was the center star in this little universe. 

That is characteristic of criminals in all walks of 
life. A 


boy steals, as I did, because he wants to buy the oyster 
stew for the gang. A man forges a check because the 
funds are necessary to keep his imaginary world from 
collapsing about his frightened ears! 

But there were other ways to make money in 
Caribou, besides stealing... 


Tany should have been named Tiny. She was that 
small, a petite little thing with pink ears and pigtails 
that curled obstinately at the ends. She had many 
admirers, though I was not among them, until: 

“Tl give you a quarter if you’ll kiss Tany,” said a 
carpenter to me one day. I had asked him for a dime. 
He stopped work to look at me over his silver-rimmed 
spectacles. Then he called to his two helpers who were 
shingling a new shack. They climbed down willingly. 
Shingling a shack must be dull work. 

I looked at Tany, the men watching with amusement 
and muffled laughter. I had never kissed a girl. In fact, 
I had almost never noticed one before. Tany was five 
years old, a little German girl with apple cheeks. She 
ran for dear life when I made a dash for her. But I 
caught her just inside the log cabin, as she held tight to 
her mother’s leg and buried her face in her mother’s 
lap. 

“Will you let me kiss Tany?” I inquired, anxiously. 

“No! No!” screamed Tany, while her full-busted 
mother shook with laughter. I held on to one of Tany’s 
pigtails and kissed one tiny pink ear, as she beat at me 
with her stubby fists. 

“You win the quarter!” The men laid down their 
hammers to laugh loudly at Tany’s tears. I gave Tany a 
piece of the peppermint sticks I bought. And, 
afterwards, I thought it wasn’t so bad — kissing a girl. 

I had fun sometimes in Caribou, but the shadow 
that haunted my footsteps was closing in upon me. The 
whisperings had grown to surly complainings and the 
suspicious glances of the neighbors were now open 


glares of accusation. It was getting too hot for me in 
Caribou, so I practiced up 


with my revolver and made vague plans in the back of 
my head, biding my time. There wasn’t much of 
interest in Caribou, anyhow, after my little dog Billy 
died. 

It was the gambler, oddly enough, who now 
intervened to try to prevent the inevitable. In a boy’s 
life, as in a man’s, there is nothing static. Life moves 
toward its own climax. My life in Caribou was coming 
to a show-down, when the gambler intervened. 

“Johnny,” he said to me, and he laid his soft hand 
over my grimy fist as I was stealing a drunken miner’s 
change off the counter. “Johnny,” he said, “you’re 
riding for a fall. You’re playing a losing game and the 
cards are stacked against you.” 

“What do you mean?” I looked him full in the eyes, 
blinking. 

“No boy can keep on doing the things that you’re 
doing, like stealing money from Mike here, without 
having trouble and plenty of it, sooner or later. Why 
don’t you stop it and be a good boy?” 

I hung my head, poking one bare toe into a knot- 
hole in the plank floor. Vaguely, it seemed to me that 
he was right. 

“You’re causing your mother lots of trouble, and 
your brothers are being looked on with suspicion just 
on account of your meanness. Why don’t you stop it?” 

“T guess I will,” I said, and I shook hands with him, 
as one man with another. His hand held mine tightly 


for a minute and when he let it go I felt a five-dollar 
gold piece in my palm. And I did go straight for a 
while... 


Between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five, every 
crook breaks down. He then must either turn to drink 
or to drugs. Take a pickpocket, for example. He is 
under terrific strain as he works. He has to keep his 
mind on three things. He has to watch his 
surroundings, and he is under tense strain lest he 
attract attention to himself. He is under a like strain 
lest he make some false move to 


attract the attention of the man he 1s robbing. And he 1s 
under the further anxiety of his get-away. He has 
already planned his mode of escape, in case anything 
goes wrong, but he must be on edge to meet any 
emergency. 

Strange, how I went over the different crimes by 
myself. Young as I was, I instinctively sensed, rather 
than knew, the pitfalls. So, because I was more 
successful in “working a damper,” I went back to that. 
Two valuable new lodes had been discovered in 
Caribou, the “No Name” and the “Poor Man.” The 
camp went wild. 

Caribou was at its zenith, with pack-mules plodding 
tirelessly up and down the windy trail, miners drifting 
into camp every day, as drunk with the lust of gold as 
they soon would be with cheap whiskey. The girls sang 
louder in the saloons; people laughed and talked 


excitedly as they hurried about. Even the Goode 
household had a taste of prosperity. Dad sold his share 
in a claim for two hundred dollars and we feasted for a 
week. With such signs of prosperity on every side, I 
was dizzy with uncertainty, greed,’ feverish 
excitement. Finally, 1t was too much of a temptation. I 
went back to my light-fingered work. 

We were in one of the saloons, the two Dailey boys 
and I, one morning. I think it was the Blue Light. It 
was early and a few miners still slept on the benches. 
Everybody was groggy from a night’s hard drinking. 
Even the bartender stood leaning far over the bar 
carelessly, watching a half-breed Mexican wrestling 
with one of the dance-hall girls. 

“Stall for me, Mark,” I said to the youngest Dailey 
boy. They never did any of the work, but the Dailey 
boys were always eager to share in the profits. If the 
half-breed Mexican threw the girl, or if the bartender 
relaxed in his laughter, or if somebody came in and 
wanted a drink — these were the three possibilities I 
had to think about — Mark was to do something to get 
their attention so I could make my get-away. He was to 
start something, smashing beer bottles or making a 
racket, for half a minute until I 


could get my fingers out of the till and get out from 
behind the bar. 

We watched our chance and I crept behind the long 
bar. I was almost under the bartender’s arm as he 
leaned over to watch the scuffling pair. Mark took up 


his post with practiced nonchalance, leaning against a 
beer case. 

(Were the bartender’s legs relaxing? I held my 
breath. Now. Mark!) 

“He’s got his hands full with Jenny, ain’t he?” Mark 
laughed nervously and teetered perilously back and 
forth on the box. 

“Look out, there, or you'll fall under their feet,” 
warned the bartender. Mark only teetered the box 
farther, back and forth, his head thrown back with 
nervous laughter. My thumb had found its way to the 
spring of the damper bell. I pulled the drawer slowly 
out, silencing the bell with my thumb and finger. 

The legs beside me were moving! The bartender 
was going to step around past me to catch Mark on his 
swaying box. I shook inwardly, as my hands closed 
with a slight clinking sound on a handful of gold coins. 
(Mark! Stall. Dont do that!) 

Jenny came down with a solid thump on the plank 
floor at that moment. Even Mark, watching the 
bartender with his scared brown eyes, roared with 
them all in real laughter. My own body ceased its 
trembling. I was gone like a shadow out the door, the 
coins safe in my pocket. I waited on the other side of 
the street for the Dailey boys. 

In those days I got what I could, whatever coins 
happened to be in the till at the time, and I was not 
always sure that I had chosen the right moment. I was 
to become famous for “selling it on the hoof.” In the 
90’s when the old Waldorf-Astoria was the great 
uptown rendezvous of the rich and the socially 
prominent, I hung out there with my mob. We would 


drift into the great lounge and spend money and get 
acquainted with some “sucker.” Then I 


sold his jewelry before I had robbed him of it — and 
those were prosperous days! 


The weeks stretched into months, in much the same 
way they always did in Caribou. There was another 
little mound beside the cabin door. Another baby sister 
went almost at birth. I saw my mother’s agony as she 
lay on the pine bed, saw her eyes change from melting 
softness to glimmering stares — for she could see the 
corner of the fourth little mound whenever the door 
was opened. 

Dad went off on another prospecting trip. Jimmy 
and Allie seemed to grow a little each day. I looked at 
them all from a little way apart. Sometimes I wondered 
why I wasn’t more like them. Life went on about the 
same for them. 

But things weren’t the same with me. Whether the 
experience of meeting at such close range birth and 
death changed me, I don’t know. But I felt older. And 
the cloud of suspicion settled heavily on my shoulders. 
I could feel it! I could sense the hostility the whole 
camp felt toward this boy of eleven whose active 
fingers respected no man’s property. “Pat Goode’s boy 
did it!” became a jest with a sting in it. 

Silver ore poured out of Colorado into the nation’s 
coffers until the “Crime of ’73” put a damper on the 
silver market. Even in Caribou we felt the slack. The 


panic of 1873-78 saw mines shut down and during 
1874 the beginning of wide-spread distress throughout 
the mining homes of the West. It was time for my 
wanderings to begin. But I delayed, afraid of the 
burning urge within me that cried out for escape from 
the hardships of which I was but one of the many 
victims. The time was drawing near... 

Huge government purchases of beef encouraged 
cattle rustling in the western territories. I heard the 
miners talking of great riches to the southward where 
the Lincoln County cattle war was brewing, with the 
famous Murphy faction challenging Chisum and 
McSween to bloody conflict. 


The miners told of Billy the Kid and Jesse Evans, who 
rode “high, wide and handsome,” robbing the rich 
Mexican gamblers, suddenly appearing in the cow- 
towns and ranges of Arizona and New Mexico on their 
half-wild ponies. The history of the West was being 
written as the miners wove together these tales of 
adventure and conflict, and my excited ears listened 
avidly. Caribou, with its hardships, seemed very dull. 

We sense the things ahead. Dad had given me an 
awful beating for something one day and I hardly slept 
that night, for my brain buzzed with vague forebodings 
and hazy plans. Oddly enough, it was the next day that 
the climax came. 

It was a wonderful day in April. The sun was 
shining, the air clear and crisp. I was lame and tired 
from the beating of the day before, yet I felt a singing 
sensation as I walked about and watched the birds. The 


magpies were yelling and scolding in the newly green 
trees. There were thousands of them, hopping and 
flying, twittering and calling in their rasping voices. 
They got under my feet everywhere I went. The miners 
said that if their tongues were clipped, they could talk. 
I wondered about it, lazily, as I sat on the warm rocks 
beside the cabin. 

Then I saw a man come up the creek bed with dad. 
The man was gesturing and arguing, his face flushed 
with anger. Dad listened and I didn’t like the look on 
his face. If he tried to beat me again 

They went into the house. Mother would straighten 
it out. I waited. Mother’s voice was saying over and 
over, “No, no, I don’t believe it!” Then: “Johnny, come 
in here,” she called from the door, “your father wants 
to see you.” 

When I reached the door the man (whom I didn’t 
know) grabbed me and dragged me inside. He shook a 
toy bank at me; the top had been broken off. “Have 
you ever seen this before?” he shouted, red in the face. 

“No, sir,” I said. It was true, but they didn’t believe 
me. 


“You thieving devil! You know you stole the man’s 
money!” dad cried furiously. 

“You're lying!” I had reached the stage where I no 
longer cared what happened. Dad grabbed a club from 
the wood-box and grabbed me with the other hand. I 
kicked, fought, yelled with rage. The more he beat me, 
the more I fought and the angrier we both became, 


until he was striking me over the head with his 
clenched fists. 

“Stop it!” Mother wedged her gaunt body in 
between us, and dad’s blows rained down on her. “Pat 
— you’re losing — your mind!” she sobbed as she fell 
to the floor. 

That was enough. The miner and dad lifted her to 
the bed, and dad was beside himself with mingled rage 
and anxiety. “You know, Lizzie, I didn’t mean to do 
it!” He said it over and over. “You know I didn’t mean 
to hit you, Lizzie “is 

“If you strike that boy another blow,” she sobbed, 
“T’ll take the other children to Mrs. Dailey’s and he 
and Ill go afoot to Black Hawk!” 

I was leaning against the door, faint and sick; the 
blood dripped like thick red sweat from my face. Dad 
was walking about the cabin, pleading with mother 
while he spat out the blood from a wound in his 
mouth. I had bunted him with my head as hard as I 
could under the chin. 

The miner sneaked out quietly and went up the 
creek, his head down and shoulders sagging. Mother 
seemed pretty weak for she lay there and cried and 
cried against the rumpled pillows on the bed. I listened 
to her breath and wondered sickly if she would stop 
before she strangled. Then she got up and bathed the 
blood off my face and tried to comfort me. Dad and 
mother both tried to get me out of the abyss of misery 
and humiliation, for I was innocent of the theft. 

Oddly enough, it was the first theft of which I had 
been accused openly, and the first time I had been 
accused wrongly. But that didn’t make any difference. 


I can hardly explain, looking back, just why I was so 
unconsolable. 


It had come — I knew that I would leave Caribou 
within the day. 

Late that afternoon the miner returned. I saw him 
coming down the creek, his arms loaded with sacks of 
apples and a bottle of hostetters in his pocket for dad. 
He had found out who stole his money and he did his 
best to make amends. 

After every storm in our home there was always a 
period of calm when my mother’s song and the bustle 
of home activities loosened the tension of hate and 
suspicion under which I lived when dad was home. My 
two brothers were as good as I was bad and they 
looked upon me with a certain excited curiosity when I 
was involved in any suspicious undertakings. I think I 
was, secretly, an interesting person to the entire family. 
Like any abnormal, I was the family curiosity, as I was 
the family skeleton. They sort of wondered, and 
watched me. 

“You wouldn’t have done that if your father’d been 
home,” they’d say to me, and then roar with laughter 
when I agreed with them. 

On the occasion of the theft of the miner’s little 
savings bank, I was inwardly furious because of a 
certain pride in my adventurings. That trick was raw, 
that trick wasn’t clever. A three-year-old could have 
robbed that little toy bank. My thefts weren’t clumsy 
affairs like that. I robbed tills, not toy banks. At the 
age of nine I had been a real “damper-worker.” And 


that meant something, for you had to go right in a 
saloon with all those men around looking at you. You 
had to work right under their noses, and I had pride in 
these facts. I knew I was developing an uncanny 
judgment and expertness in my line. 

An old crook once said to me, in Sing Sing (I had 
asked him about some of the prisoners up there), “I'll 
tell you, Jack,” he said, “there’s no class up here any 
more. They just stick a pistol under a man’s nose and 
get away in one of them new-fangled automobile 
wagons. There’s no class 


to that. In older times a gun had to be clever to pull off 
a job and get away!” 

So, at the age of eleven, I considered there was 
class to my methods. I was a real damper-worker, 
completely distrusted and thoroughly despised by the 
entire camp. My reputation was even spreading to the 
rest of the county. “Pat Goode’s boy!” No store or 
saloon would allow me to loiter about the premises. 
People in those days hated a thief and wherever I went 
open suspicion and hostility met me at the door. 

So it was that on a wonderful spring day of 1875 I 
started on my lonely way down the trail that led out of 
Caribou. It was one of my mother’s happy mornings 
and her song followed me with haunting sweetness as I 
climbed the hill in front of the cabin. She was singing 
“Hark to the Moorish Evening Bell” and her voice was 
ringing sweet. 

At the top of the hill I stopped. There was a lump 
that hung, deadlike, in my stomach. Qualms overcame 


me. There she stood, washing the dishes over a pan on 
the kitchen table. She had on the same kind of brown 
calico wrapper that she had worn for so long, and how 
faded and dull it looked, how drab in the bright 
morming light, like a soft old rag. There was the 
kerchief banded about her head. Dad hadn’t “struck it 
rich” yet, so she still wore that tight band about her 
head to stop her headaches. I could see her hair flying 
a little as the breeze hit her face. She stood with her 
side to me as I watched her. If she had turned at that 
moment 

But the singing went on, and the faint clatter of the 
pans. She did not turn, so she did not see me take my 
silent farewell of her. The mood of regret passed 
quickly and I turned to go down the other side of the 
hill into Caribou. The last thing I saw of my mother 
she was leaning over to reach some dishes and faintly, 
or was it my imagination, I heard the heavy cross and 
rosary she always wore clank softly against the dish- 
pan. 


CHAPTER IV—I BEGIN TO DRIFT 


ASKED in a black stocking cap with just my 
M eyes peeping through the slits, I traveled 
through the mountains all day. Although I was already 
widely known for my thievery, it did not occur to me 
to disguise myself. However, that cap was the most 
effective disguise I could have chosen. No one who 
saw me recognized Pat Goode’s bad boy. I was just a 
wandering urchin, dirty with the mud of the road. So I 
hiked up my overalls and tightened the string as my 
belly flattened with growing hunger, and trudged on. 

What a magnificent thing a stage-coach was! 
Thundering hoofs over a rocky road, the smell of dust, 
and the long red coach rolled out of a cloud almost on 
top of me! It was the grandest sight I had ever seen and 
it took quite a little to awe Pat Goode’s boy. But for 
months I had heard of this spectacular equipage. For 
months I had dreamed of sitting on that high seat with 
big gauntlets and boots on, holding the whip over the 
stamping horses. How I would drive them! 

Now, when the stage careened around a protruding 
cliff and nearly ran me down, I jumped to one side and 
stared 


after it, thrilled and amazed, as the horses dashed on 
with the swinging coach, on their way to Central City. 
That’s the way I wanted to go to Central City. I said it 
aloud. Then, frightened, I pulled my stocking cap 
farther down over my neck and squatted down behind 


a rock. A sudden trembling had seized me at the knees, 
for I had remembered that I was a friendless vagabond, 
escaping from all I had ever known — running away 
from myself. Would that row of eyes that I glimpsed as 
the stage swept past betray me? 

The beating of the hoofs and the clattering of the 
wheels were muffled in a cloud of dust. I watched a 
breath of wind shake the branches of a low tree. Then 
stillness settled again like a blanket and I knew that I 
was alone in the mountains. 

I got up and looked down the road to where the dust 
was settling. I felt a nervousness that I had rarely 
known — that flat feeling in the pit of my stomach had 
never been so acute when I was working a damper in 
Caribou. Yet the spirit of adventure was upon me with 
a thrilling sense of danger. I liked the tingling of it as I 
sauntered not too quickly down the road. I passed a 
lone cabin and restrained myself from looking in. It 
was getting colder as I hurried on. 


By the time I reached the half-way house my body 
ached with fatigue and numbness. I limped up the 
rough plank steps, my knees stiff from the biting wind. 
Or was I just sleepy? I stumbled into the barroom and 
leaned dizzily against the bar, faint with relief at the 
warmth of the room. 

“T’m hungry.” 

A simple statement. We lived that simply in those 
days. If you were hungry you said so and food was 
brought to you. The boss, Mr. Beverstock, took one 


look at me and called to his wife, “There’s a hungry 
boy up here!” 


“Send him down,” came back the hearty answer. I 
was already on my way, pulling off my stocking cap 
and brushing back my tousled long hair out of sleepy 
eyes. 

Mrs. Beverstock was a stout happy woman. I 
remember her hands felt soft and warm as she pulled 
off my heavy shoes and put an old pair of carpet 
slippers on my aching feet. I tried to help her but the 
heat of the stove made my legs and arms heavy and 
limp. 

I ate and ate, while a sense of well-being crept over 
me. Miners and prospectors came in the kitchen to 
look at me. Beverstock had told them about the ragged 
boy who had limped in off the mountain. Then one of 
the men came over close to the stove where I sat. He 
pretended to light his pipe from the embers, but he 
gave me a keen once-over and left the room without a 
word. I swallowed the last cool peach in one gulp. 

“Why, that’s Pat Goode’s boy!” he was saying. 
Their voices were gruff and muffled in the saloon. My 
feet itched to be off again but warmth and the comfort 
of a full meal lulled my sense of alarm. I rose with 
great effort and wiped the dishes for Mrs. Beverstock. 

“T know that’s Pat Goode’s boy,” the gruff voice of 
the prospector was arguing with the other low voices 
of the men. “TI tell you I knowed him well.” 

Would they send me back? I was trying to get away 
from it, trying to leave on the other side of that 


mountain all the hate and misery and hunger I had 
grown to dread as a daily nightmare. My breath ached 
in my throat. J wouldnt go back! 

I breathed again, and warm drowsiness crept over 
me. 


The last thing I remember someone was lifting me, 
lightly, up into space, and carrying me upstairs. Then I 
felt the coarse hair of a buffalo hide tucked snugly 
around my face... 

“T ain’t never had a home, Mrs. Beverstock — 
honest,” I said when we ate breakfast together the next 
morning. The miners had gone, so I argued my case 
anxiously, alone with this warm friendly person. 

“Don’t you think,” she said quietly, “that you ought 
to go back home to your mother?” I couldn’t look at 
her. I stared hard at my plate. “You never know how 
your mother feels,” she said. “She’s probably worried 
sick about your running off like this. Don’t you think 
you ought to go back home?” 

I didn’t think so. I was running away from things I 
couldn’t tell her about, as she sat with her shoulders 
roundly hunched over the table. She had had a little 
boy, she said, a fine little man he was, just like me. But 
he got pneumonia and died in the mountains there, and 
I knew how it was when you got pneumonia in those 
mountains there. She patted my head and made me 
promise to go back home. 

I promised, but I couldn’t meet her eyes. I dreaded 
their brightness and the rims of thin red that had spread 
around the lids. I walked away, dully, aimlessly turning 


my steps back toward Caribou, while she stood in the 
door of the saloon and waved at me. I shall always 
remember that old lady, her gray hair a little tousled, 
hugging her wool shawl about her shoulders as she 
said to me, “I only wish my own little boy was here. 
He’d tell you how a boy is needed at home by his 
mother.” 

About a mile up the road I turned and deliberately 
ran off the trail, to make a rounded detour down the 
mountain that would bring me out ahead of the half- 
way house, toward Black Hawk. Perhaps if my mother 
hadn’t been singing that morning, or perhaps if she had 
turned as I took my silent farewell of her, I might have 
gone back. 


Vaguely I had in mind going off to be an Indian 
fighter. How often I had listened to the camp followers 
tell of their exploits and braveries. The Sioux Indians 
were on the war-path to the north, following the 
“reconnoitering”’ discoveries of gold on_ their 
reservation by General Custer. The Apaches were still 
war-whooping through the Southwest. I had read some 
of the war books that were the fashion of the West at 
that time and I wanted to be an Indian fighter! 

How many times afterward I wondered just how 
different my life would have been had I gone back 
instead of on down the trail to Black Hawk. I 
remember once in Sing Sing the men got to talking 
about their kid days. Some sentimental fool started it 
when he got hold of some stolen whiskey. I never said 


anything, but I couldn’t get away from the idea that if I 
had stayed in Caribou I might have struck it rich! 

But what’s the use of wondering? I guess we draw 
our own lots. We plot the trails we’ll travel tomorrow, 
according to the spots we hit today. 

Central City was a big place in Colorado in those 
days — must have been twelve or fifteen hundred 
people there. It was one of the important outposts of 
that country, and the stage-coach came straight through 
the mountains from Denver. 

They were trying out the new fire hose when I 
arrived in Central City. The Volunteer Fire Department 
was gathered on the main street watching what was, to 
us all, a tremendous stream of water spurting and 
splashing and digging deep mud pools in the street. I 
stopped to gape in wonder and astonishment at this 
stream of water that reached as high as the little church 
steeple! And at that moment, how J wanted to be a 
fireman! 

I was smiling in dazed speculation over the thought 
when the men spied me. They let out a whoop and 
turned that fierce stream of cold water full upon me. 
They roared with laughter, but I couldn’t hear it for the 
pounding water 


in my ears, mouth, and the deluge that flattened my 
clothes in an instant to wet rags. It must have been 
terribly funny. But I was cold and tired and hungry. I 
dragged myself, a scrawny, wet, stray little punk, 
through the jeering crowd. I didn’t even swear at them. 


That was how Harry saw me, shuffling slowly 
across the muddy road with the water streaming from 
my clothes and bulging out my pockets. I had known 
Harry in Caribou when his mother was a dance-hall 
girl. They went away to live in Central City because 
she loved a gambler. Nobody knew who Harry’s father 
was. 

“Gee whiz,” he cried, excitedly, “how’d you ever 
drop in?” 

“T didn’t,” I said, and my lips went stiff and funny 
on me; “they turned the fire hose on me!” 

“Golly,” he said, “you better come over to the shack 
and get dry.” 

We walked along. I remember how I kept looking at 
him, out of the corner of my eye. He looked 
prosperous, sort of. He kept on talking about their 
place and about his things. He looked clean and well- 
fed. I wished my dad had been a gambler. And, like a 
sinewy thing, there glided between my _ thoughts 
another thought — what would he do if I knocked him 
down and took his coat off? Would he yell much? 
Could I run fast, with my legs so shivery and wet? J 
wanted that coat! 

But something about Harry — his nice manners, 
maybe — kept my twitching fingers safe in my wet 
pockets until we came to the gambler’s cabin. Inside it 
was warm and clean. We sat down to eat and what a 
wreck we made of that cupboard! 

I stayed at Harry’s for about a week, roaming over 
the town during the day, while his mother and the 
gambler slept. We came in about four o’clock in the 
afternoon and had breakfast with them. Then we had 


the evenings to ourselves. It wasn’t bad. And they ate 
well. We read dime novels in the evening. I remember 
I was tremendously 


impressed because he could read better than I could; he 
could make real stories out of all those words. We read 
about Indians and wild west yarns. I took it in more 
than he did, but we both used to dream! 

On Friday night Mr. Lacy, the gambler, made a big 
haul. 

“You'd better get Johnny a suit of clothes,” said the 
lady. “He looks pretty ragged.” 

The suit looked just like velvet, it was so fine, 
though it was only corduroy. I was so proud of it that I 
walked all day in the streets. Maybe that was what 
gave me the itching heel again. I wanted to be off. It 
was an urge, a driving urge that got into me. I told 
Harry’s folks about it, and the gambler smiled at the 
corner of his mouth and handed me a couple of dollars. 
That was big money, so I was off, with a swagger, in 
my new suit and with money in my pocket. 


I'll never forget the strange new sensations I 
experienced when I had my first free ride on a train. 
With the apprehension that it was too good to last, was 
the great exhilaration of a train ride, a ride in a box car 
just like it was in stories. Box cars in those days were 
so little — well, a box car nowadays would hold four 
or five of those toy cars — but they looked huge to me. 
I thought that train was swift and mighty, with the 


engine backing down to Denver, wheezing around the 
bends, crawling carefully from one mile post to 
another of the narrow gauge. 

After the train had run seven or eight miles it 
stopped in Bear Creek Canyon and a brakeman came 
around to peer into the car. He wasn’t mad when he 
saw me; he simply ordered me off. While I argued 
with him some of the other members of the crew came 
up. I was making a big stiff plea to ride and I had all 
kinds of reasons and alibis on the tip of my tongue. 

“Aw, let the kid ride,” said one of the men. 


“Nope,” said the brakeman, “he don’t ride in here 
any more’n any other tramp!” 

“But I got to get down to Golden,” said I, “to see 
my ° It was the old story, an orphan, looking for 
work, or for relations. The train got under way while I 
argued my case. What a funny little shaver I must have 
been, earnestly looking up into that big man’s eyes, my 
thin arms and pinched face working together in 
expressive gestures that finally brought a smile to his 
eyes. When I saw that he was going to put me off, I 
still kept up the plea, for I knew that each minute was 
getting me closer to Golden. I didn’t mind getting put 
off within walking distance. 

At Golden I stopped a boy on the street. “Do you 
know where I can sleep tonight?” I wasn’t at all 
backward about making my wants known. 

“Come on home with me,” said the boy. “Mom will 
fix you up.” He was about a year or two younger than 
I, a quiet, polite little fellow. 


I didn’t like Golden. There wasn’t the lively feeling 
that you had in Central City or in Caribou when it was 
on the boom. Golden was just a dirty little camp. Dead. 
A burg about fourteen miles from Denver. 

“That’s where Buffalo Bill hangs out,” Horace 
informed me, and pointed to the foothills. After that 
we got along fine. We talked about Buffalo Bill and 
Wild Bill Hickok, whose exploits were half fable and 
half ghastly truth through the West. I expected to see 
these picturesque riders come riding and whooping and 
shooting through the town at any moment. And I 
pictured in fancy how I would walk right up and shake 
hands with them and tell them I’d heard a lot about 
them. 

Horace was a minister’s son. I knew it when I met 
his father, in his long black Prince Albert, and his 
mother and sisters, so quiet and gentle. 

After dinner Horace and I went out into the street to 
play. We got in with a bunch of larger boys and they 


proposed that, as entertainment for the evening, 
Horace and I get into a fight. I looked at Horace. He 
was pretty puny, but the big boys said to go ahead, so I 
pitched in. 

There were absolutely no hard feelings. I took for 
granted that our friendly relations would go on after 
the fight was over. But Horace was not of that mind. 
He crawled painfully to his feet as the crowd jeered. I 
couldn’t understand why he wouldn’t speak to me 
afterward, and why he went home screaming at the top 
of his voice, like a girl. I slept in the corral that night. 


Big wooden wagons met the trains each day to haul 
supplies for the mining camps. I crawled into one of 
these wagons, cozy beneath a warm buffalo hide, and 
slept. At daybreak I heard the men harnessing up the 
mules, so I asked for a ride to Denver. 

I remember how awfully close the stars seemed, in 
that early dawn light, as I sat on the high seat beside 
the driver and rode down the trail to Denver. 


The first meal I mooched in Denver was from a 
queer fellow who ran a large boarding-house. It was 
noon when we got in and I hunted around at once for 
something to eat. So it was that I knocked at the door 
of a doctor’s house and hit him up for a meal. 

“Go over to that house,” he said; “they’ll feed you.” 
And I saw him smile as he closed the door. 

I went over to the house across the street, a large 
frame building with the door wide open. I walked 
softly through the wide hallway, to the dining-room 
where men were eating around a long table. I sat right 
down as though I belonged there; and when another 
man sat down on the end of the long bench beside me, 
I told him to reach for what I wanted. 

I was on the pudding — even the Chinaman who 
waited on the table had passed me everything I asked 
for — but as I waded into that pudding, I felt a 
growing uneasiness. The boarding-house master came 
along and stood for several 


minutes, a funny look on his face, watching me while I 
swallowed large mouthfuls and glowered down at my 
saucer. 

When he called his wife in from the kitchen, to 
point me out, her face took on a blankly amazed 
expression and my heels began to itch. 

“What’s your name?” the man finally asked me. 

I told him. 

“WHAT are you doing here?” 

“__ Lord sent me,” I gulped. 

“Well,” said he, and started to reach for me, “the 
Lord don’t pay my bills!” 

“IT — mean — Dr. Lord!” I stammered hastily. 

That made a difference. He went away muttering to 
himself. I saw him the next day chopping wood. He 
looked pretty sour at me but he didn’t say anything. 

My headquarters in Denver were down at Bull’s 
Head Corral. I slept in the hay and straw at night and 
drifted around during the day. That was how I 
happened to meet Walter. A friendly looking man, 
Walter had blue eyes, brown mustache and hair, a 
straight build. He wore a pair of jean pants and a 
checked shirt, and he didn’t bother with a hat, so that 
his hair was always a little tousled and his sun-bronzed 
skin ruddy from long living in the open. 

Walter slept in one of the wagons, too, and he 
followed me to the watering trough where I made my 
morning toilet. “Where you stopping, son?” he asked. 

“In one of the other wagons,” I told him. 

He nodded and smiled. Walter was never conscious 
of his periods of poverty. “Do you want to go east?” 

“You bet!” 


“Well,” said my new hero, “the John Robinson 
circus 1s going to be here next week and when they go 
east we'll go right along.” What worlds of adventure, 
what thrilling scenes moved before my excited fancy 
as I accepted his offer. We were walking along Cherry 
Creek bank together. 


“I’m hungry,” said I. I had a little money, but it 
never occurred to me to buy my own meals. 

“You'll eat all right,” he said and steered me toward 
a clearing in the woods where a hasty camp had been 
made. We lay down on the grass and talked. 

“Where’d you pick him up, Walt?” I looked around. 
A gray-haired man, unshaven, in ragged shirt-sleeves, 
stood looking down at me out of hard, furtive eyes. He 
was short and small-framed but something of brute 
strength showed in his heavy face. I was to become all 
too familiar with that face later on. 

“Why, Mac,” said Walter, “this is Johnny Goode. 
He’s going to travel with us.” 

“Oh, he is!” Mac looked speculatively at the bags 
he carried in his hand. Breakfast. I smiled eagerly. 


I took up with Walter from the first moment. He 
seemed a good-natured, lovable fellow. Lazy, and he 
bragged that the world owed him a living, but a jolly 
comrade, was Walter; he was as much a thief as Mac, 
yet he was different. I liked him. 

“Gee, you know, Johnny — ” Walter would stretch 
himself flat on his back; his head, tousled and curly, 


lay in his hands, elbows akimbo “ — you know what 
I’d do, if I had a million dollars?” 

I didn’t, because it was more fun to let him tell it! 
And I’d lie beside him in the shade of a tree and listen, 
thrilled to the ends of my worn shoes! 

“Tl tell you, Johnny, if I had a million dollars we’d 
go back to ‘ Chi’ and I’d show you the town!” 

In dreamy speculation, we lay looking up at the 
floating white clouds. 

“We'd have a fine time,” he would say, while I 
watched him with gloating eyes. “I’d buy you a horse 
and carriage. We’d have nothing to do but spend our 
money.” 

Propped up, one foot on his other knee, he smiled 
lazily up at the sky and blew a shrill tune on a whistle 
he always 


carried with him. How many times we talked it over — 
what we’d do if Walter had a million dollars. 

My companions were criminal tramps or yeggs and 
they needed a boy to beg and steal for them, and to 
listen around for information, “leads.” Where men 
congregated a boy would not attract attention and he 
could arouse sympathy. Besides, it was a sign of 
distinction for a “gay cat” or a yegg to have a boy, just 
as it is for a family to support a butler. It denoted class. 

I was, therefore, cordially made at home, and I 
gladly offered to put my meager talents at their 
disposal. These men were to use them in varying ways. 
Mac was a dangerous, vicious brute, an ex-convict 
who had served prison terms in many states. Walter, 


with his easy-going smile, had been clever enough to 
keep out of prison. But let me explain: 

A yegg is a particularly dangerous and vicious 
individual. Human life is but one pawn in his game. A 
wanderer and an outcast, he preys upon the public. He 
never stays long in one place unless he is in “Chi” or 
New York with a big roll. He is a deadly blight to 
children and particularly dangerous to boys between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen — that is, a real yegg. 

A copperhead snake is an angel of light, compared 
to a real yegg. Such was Mac, one of the men whom I 
was now So pleased to follow. There are four classes of 
men who ride the freight trains and the blind baggage. 
The yeggs are at the bottom of the heap and Mac and 
Walter belonged to this class. 

The “gay cats” are petty thieves and sometimes 
graduate into yeggs. If they do not, it is because they 
lack the courage to commit the bolder crimes, not 
because they lack the opportunities. Most gay cats try 
to get a boy or “prushon,” as they call him. These boys 
are degraded to unnatural uses, as well as trained in the 
arts of pickpocketing and sneak-thieving. When I think 
of what might have become of me, had I fallen into the 
hands of such degenerates, 


something like admiration arises in me for the 
characters of Mac and Walter. Bad as they were, they 
were all-man, and there were depths of infamy to 
which they would have scorned to go. 

Then there are the hobos, or migratory workers, 
who will find employment and work at it for a short 


time, but who are afflicted with an itching heel that 
drives them from county to county, from place to 
place. Many of them are decent fellows, just roving 
about from one town to another as long as their health 
and age will permit. 

Fourthly, there are the regular died-in-the-wool 
tramps, who know the good jails to winter in and 
where the relief centers of the cities are. They batter 
back doors for handouts. They are the confirmed 
travelers of the long road. Self-respect long spent, their 
highest ambition is to get a bottle of “alky” and lie in 
the “jungle” or tramp camps on the outskirts of any 
town in the world. 

A tramp may stop a whole week in one jungle, if 
the chewing is good and the bulls make themselves 
scarce. They wander wherever their noses guide them, 
cutting their initials on water tank, back fence or tool 
house, so that he who reads may learn that “Seattle 
Red” is going to Cincinnati, or that “Kalamazoo Kid” 
is heading north for Duluth. The nomads of the world! 

I told Mac and Walter about myself as we lay in the 
deep grass. Hours, days and weeks slipped by, it 
seemed, while we talked lazily in the sun. And always, 
Walter piped his shrill whistle and dreamed. 

“Gee, you know, Johnny — ” he would stretch 
himself flat on his back and smile up at the floating 
white clouds, his hair tousled against the pillow of his 
arms, one knee propped up over the other “ — you 
know what I’d do, Johnny, if I had a million dollars?” 

And I never tired of hearing about the wonderful 
adventures that I honestly believed awaited me with 


Walter and Mac. Some of them did come but, well, I 
wish that I could 


forget the others. One of my unforgetable experiences 
was that night... 


It was down in Hell’s Half-Acre, that measly little 
stretch of swamp on the river bottom where the 
Missouri turns due east. It is a small no-man’s land 
between Kansas and Missouri where the tricky river 
nudges its way along the boundary line between the 
two states, sometimes moving a little out of its course 
to leave a stretch of marsh that belongs to neither one 
state nor the other. 

There were old freight yards down in Hell’s Half- 
Acre, and a floating population of negroes and drifters 
who always hover on the outskirts of civilization, 
picking up the crumbs. A wretched lot, they slept in 
huts or hovels of mud, or shacks made of the driftwood 
from the river. White and black mingled together and 
matched slovenly wits, slept and ate side by side, rivals 
in the robbing of drunken outcasts like themselves. 

Walter was at home here. He was a lover of Big 
Marge, a greasy negro wench who ruled with ruthless 
hand over the cabins. Big Marge was in Hell’s Half- 
Acre because there she found her own kind and 
because there she could carry out plans of her own 
without interference of the law. In those days the law 
stayed out of Hell’s Half-Acre. What was the use? By 
the time the constable arrived the thieving rascals who 


lived there could get across the swamp into another 
state. Farther south, the Ku Klux Klan still rode the 
highways, white-robed demons’ wreaking _ their 
vengeance upon the carpetbaggers and the unruly 
blacks. But in the states farther north no effective 
method had yet been found to deal with them. 

We made a “catch” of chickens with fish-hooks 
baited with corn, and as we approached Walter waved 
a flapping rooster at Big Marge. 

“Look what I brought you,” Walter shouted, while 
we plowed our way across the stinking muggy earth, 
the chickens clucking and flapping with each step. 


“Oh-h-h-h, Walt!” Marge bellowed back and her 
voice was like a deep trumpet across the swamp. 
Kinky black heads and tousled brown heads appeared 
in doorways and suddenly there was a small mob of 
ragged outcasts running to meet us. 

Big Marge was delighted. “Honey,” she grabbed 
Walter in a hug that lifted him bodily off the ground, 
“yo’ suah knows whut yo’ li’! gal likes.” Her hands on 
bulging hips, she surveyed the crowd and issued 
instructions: “Yo’ Daisy — yo’, there, Judy,” she 
bellowed, “tek dese heah chickens and gib ’em a hand 
whilst we git ready fo’ barbecue.” Marge had some of 
the voodoo or blue-gum blood in her. She ruled them 
because they say that if a blue-gum nigger bites you it 
will kill you. Whites and blacks alike feared Big 
Marge, the blue-gum wench. 

Walter now took a hand. “How much money you 
got?” he asked her. 


“None can git right now, big man,” said Marge. 

“Here, you, Clara, you, Julia, you, Rose,” yelled 
Walter to the gaping ring of women who stood about 
us, “you go panhandle some money so we can have 
liquor!” They scattered across the marsh. 

“An’ don’ you come back heah without it,” Marge 
shouted after them. “You gits it, heah me?” 

They barbecued the chickens, feathers on, in the 
live coals of a huge bonfire. Ears of corn and potatoes 
were roasted until they were crusted black with soot 
and baking. The negro men disappeared to return with 
great watermelons stolen from a nearby farm, and a 
keg of raw whiskey made the feast complete. 

Afterwards, we lay in a wide circle around the 
glowing embers of the bonfire and rested from our 
gluttony. Moonlight fell in scattered sprays through the 
trees and a slow breeze cut its way through the long 
grass. As if responding to its swaying movement, 
Walter drew out his whistle and piped a shrill tune... 

““Whoo0-00-00 > someone started a low siren 
call. 


Others took it up, an eerie, blood-curdling sound like a 
wild song of the jungle. Black arms began to move in 
slow rhythm, black shoulders swayed, the muscles 
responding in primitive grace. Old Marge gave a yell 
and climbed heavily to her feet. The others followed, 
drunk with rhythm and with raw whiskey. They danced 
to the shrill piping of Walt’s whistle and the rising 
drone of their chanting voices. Petticoats were raised 
high, arms falling loosely, legs swinging and feet 


tapping as they beat a soft tempo upon the earth, as 
they sang: 


“Oh, I’se from Louisiana 

As you all know, 

Dar whar Jim along Josey’s all de go. 

Dem niggahs all rise when de bell does ring, 
And dis is de song dat dey do sing. 


“Hey, get along, get along, Josey, 
Hey, get along, Jim along Joe! 
Hey, get along, get along, Josey, 
Hey, get along, Jim along Joe!” 


Faster. Faster! Old Marge led the dance, her heavy 
body naked to the waist, black and bronze in the 
firelight. It was spellbinding. I could not move, and for 
years these dances haunted me. Sometimes their 
droning voices rose, to bark savagely into the night. 
They flung their arms high and then brought them 
down with sharp slapping sounds against their legs. 
The scene became alive with whirling, writhing bodies 
and faces that gleamed in the fitful light of fire and 
moon. It was terrible! Barbaric! Beautiful! 

But I was sick at the sight of the black burned food. 
I was afraid of these black people. Something in me 
was a-tremble, like a simmering of rage and fear. I 
can’t forget to this day the peculiar sensation of nausea 
that gripped me whenever Big Marge came near me. 
For Marge had 


taken a fancy to me from the first, though I dodged 
behind Walter every time I saw her approaching. 

“Oh, my! My! Come heah, chile!” Marge put one 
heavy paw on my shaking arm and jerked me to my 
feet. I fought against her vainly while the drunken 
couples careened into each other’s arms and rolled on 
the grassy slope, filling the hot night with their shouts 
and laughter. I went sick clear down to my toes as I 
dug them into the marsh and tried to keep my feet. 

“Come heah, chile, come heah!” Marge chanted it, 
rocking on her bare feet while she lifted me bodily off 
the ground and held me, smothering, against the 
disgusting pillow of her breasts. I cursed, kicked, 
swore while the circle of black faces leered with 
drunken merriment. 

“You know how, gal — you know!” they shouted. 
And suddenly, I knew, too. I fought against her with all 
my might as she held me and danced and rocked back 
and forth. The dying fire threw splashes of liquid gold 
across her gleaming body. I fought until I was 
screaming with rage, but Marge danced on, writhing 
her fleshy hot body against mine... 

When she fell on the soft earth, rolling drunkenly 
on top of me, I struggled free at last and ran far down 
the river bottom to hide my trembling shame. But I 
couldn’t escape it. Through the bushes I could still see 
them. Most of the women were naked now and I 
watched them, fascinated, as they danced on. It was 
appalling. Even their laughter had a jungle sound and 
they sang in sensuous, chanting voices songs eerie, 
half minor. I heard Big Marge’s voice trumpeting 


across the swamp, saw her breasts shaking as she 
danced ... and at last fell asleep... 


Throughout the next day Walter dreamed and 
planned gay adventures while I listened. Mac returned 
for the last of the chicken at sundown and lay on the 
grass with us. It was cool, with the moist breath of a 
marshy night; and it was quiet, for most of the negroes 
still slept. 


“T was thinking last night, Mac,” said Walter gently, 
“about that fellow we rolled off the train at Hay City. 
What a fight he put up!” He laughed softly. 

“Yeah,” said Mac, who had a way of remembering 
unpleasant things, “what a fight he put up for that little 
wad of his. Who’d ’a’ thought, after all the bragging 
he did, that he only had seventeen dollars.” 

“That’s right,” Walter’s voice went suddenly hard, 
“that’s all we got off him — seventeen dollars!” 

“And how disappointed you was,” Mac jeered, “and 
that damned watch turned out to be brass!” 

Walter said fiercely, “For that one thing, I’m glad I 
threw him under the wheels! God!” — he hissed the 
word — “did you hear him yell when the wheels cut 
into him?” 

I shuddered and stared up at him. But that was 
Walter. 


CHAPTER V—... WITH THE CIRCUS 


HE John Robinson circus came to town. It was 
T the first circus that had ever come to Denver. Mac 
said that Old Man Robinson was “trying it out on the 
dog.” He didn’t know what he would hit when he got 
there. 

I'll never forget that parade! It caused tremendous 
excitement in Denver. Three camels, with sleepy eyes 
under their gold head trappings and their high backs 
draped heavily in what looked, to my amazed eyes, to 
be great blankets of gold. Three immense camels. 
They slouched along, planting each foot carefully in 
the dusty road. I had never seen a camel before. 
Neither had the other boys and we ran back and forth 
across the narrow street, shouting courageously to one 
another, or crying scared tears; it depended. The street 
was solidly lined with people, shouting, laughing, 
pointing, cheering, waving bright handkerchiefs. 

There were three men dressed like pictures I had 
seen of Arabs. Their pajama trousers flopped loosely, I 
remember, as they marched along, leading those 
camels. They cursed us boys under their breath as we 
raced about so wildly. 

Then came a fine-looking man riding a great white 
horse that pranced and tossed his white-plumed head. 
Gold braid 


trimmed the saddle blanket, gold braid the white 
uniform of the man. How I wanted to be in a circus! 


Then followed a gold and red plush barouche, with 
a laughing blond fat lady riding beside the prettiest 
little girl I had ever seen. She had wide blue eyes and 
golden hair, and her short ruffled dress made her look 
like a picture I had once seen of a fairy. She kept her 
little head up, just like the fat lady, and bowed and 
smiled behind the stiff backs of the coachmen. A little 
princess. 

Two elephants came next, rolling from side to side, 
trunks and tails swinging in slow rhythm. There were 
two cages of monkeys — queer little things that 
scratched and jumped and jumped and scratched. An 
Egyptian fellow took charge of the monkeys, walking 
along beside the horses as they drew the cages on a 
truck. 

The band had six pieces. I counted each shiny brass 
instrument, because they sounded so new, so shrilly 
beautiful. The cornet player led the band and they 
marched with bobbing heads, proud in their uniforms, 
though even I could see the worn elbows and the torn 
cuffs of the pants. These were the “razor-backs” of the 
circus, Walter told me, but to me they were soldiers 
from a wonderful land of adventure, marching while 
they played loudly. Mac knew two of the razor-backs, 
so we took our place at the end of the procession and 
marched with them back to the circus grounds. I 
walked beside the drummer and listened to the beat of 
the sticks, rolling above the blare of the horns. 

“Can’t you ring this punk in to help the cook or 
something?” Mac asked one of the razor-backs when 
we got to the circus tent. 


It was as if he had rung down the curtain. I went 
behind the scenes and behold, the beautiful white 
horses with tossing plumes were stout work horses. 
The grand man who rode on a white horse was the 
sweating, swearing giant who directed the circus. Kate, 
the blond lady of huge pink fatness, was the “come- 
on” who lured the suckers into the side-show. Even the 
lovely little girl who had ridden with 


her in the gold barouche was but a thin, wan little thing 
with wide blue eyes and a sharp voice that could swear 
better than I could. 

And the elephants! Great mountains of gray that 
sagged in deep wrinkles as if they were hollow inside. 
Hollow! 1 dragged buckets of water to those two 
heaving monsters until my knees ached, and still they 
swung their trunks for more! 


Kate, the fat lady, was Charlie Nevins’ wife. He 
didn’t go with her in the parade because he had to get 
ready for the side-show. He ran the shell game with a 
pea and three nutshells. But, then, Kate and Charlie 
never went places together. They always pretended 
they didn’t know each other. It was part of the racket. 
Charlie would stand on one side of the side-show, 
barking: 

“Right thisaway, ladees an’ gentl’men! You’ll see 
some of the ancient wonders of the world!” 

It seemed to me that everything about that circus 
was either the biggest or the greatest in the world. The 


main tent could be put inside a neighborhood theatre 
today, but it was a tremendous expanse of billowy 
canvas and waving flags to my awed eyes. And the one 
side-show with its magnificent paper posters of strange 
animals I had never seen! Of course, there weren’t any 
strange animals in that side-show. People remarked 
about it, thoughtfully, as they left. 

Kate Nevins, stout, blond, deep-voiced and loudly 
laughing, would joke and heckle the crowd until a few 
of them paid their money to go into the little tent. She 
wore a wide cloak of black velveteen, elaborately 
trimmed in shining spangles; and when she swung one 
end over her shoulder, Napoleon fashion, and strode 
pompously about, slapping strong men on the back, 
she was a person to deal with. She could look a man 
right in the eye and call him names I had never heard 
of. 

As the side-show’s only come-on, it was up to Kate 
to 


spot the rich suckers. And when she found her man, 
she elbowed him toward the tent. There Charlie would 
undertake to explain the mysteries of the show. It was 
all a gag to get people inside, and when they got there 
they saw strange and unbelievable things — an old mat 
that looked oddly like somebody’s door-mat, pieces of 
ore picked up here and there, a mummy that might 
have been made of plaster, an idol or two. 

This comprised the collection of ancient wonders of 
the world. But in the center of the room they 
discovered, quite by accident, a table. A small crowd 


of the curious usually followed Charlie and the rich 
sucker to this table. Three walnut shells sat in a row, 
ready for business. 

Charlie: “Oh, look what’s here. Three shells! 
Wonder what they’re doing here?” 

Kate: “You know what them are, don’t you?” 

The Sucker: “Yes,” or “No.” Usually, “No.” 

Kate: “I’ve heard people say the fingers are quicker 
than the eye, but you’ve got to show me. I don’t 
believe it.” 

The sucker usually agreed with Kate. Charlie then 
picked up the pea from under one shell, put it under 
another, switched the shells clumsily and let the sucker 
win a couple of times to get up enthusiasm. Betting 
usually started then among the crowd. And after that 
the pea would disappear under the nail of Charlie’s 
middle finger. 

There were only four or five regular troopers — 
Charlie and Kate; Nan, the little girl who walked the 
tight-rope and whose last name I never knew; Jim 
Winterbottom, who was ringmaster; and Old Man 
Robinson, who had taken this small branch of his 
traveling circus to Denver on a trial trip. That was all. 
The band was made up of the razor-backs and there 
were a few native men who took care of the animals. 
The workmen were all tramps or petty thieves picked 
up in the town and paid off the night the show left — 
to be promptly robbed of their pay! But that’s another 


Story. 


The circus, as John Robinson took it to Denver, was 
little more than a stall. The elephants did a few simple 
tricks. The camels kneeled down and got up again, 
while their trainers took much time about everything to 
make it appear difficult. There was a horse that caused 
much excitement. A pistol was tied to a surcingle and a 
string attached to the horse’s head so that by turning 
his head he could pull the trigger. The explosions 
always frightened him genuinely, to the great hilarity 
of the crowd. The ringmaster would force him to do it 
several times until he threatened to stampede and the 
screaming of the women and children meant that the 
“horse act” had gone over. 

Stalling that show took them two hours, instead of 
twenty minutes. The little boy who clowned always 
forgot his jokes. But he made up for it when he stuck 
his head between a donkey’s hind legs and rode 
clinging to the animal as it bucked and capered about 
the ring, while the crowd roared with laughter. At last 
two of the razor-backs marched drunkenly around the 
ring, singing patriotic songs. The band followed and 
the Star-Spangled Banner got the crowd on its feet to 
go home. 

Far more interesting things went on back of the 
tent. By the time the performance was over everything 
was loaded for a quick get-away except the big top. 
How I buzzed around with those men. I was into 
everything. The circus was so small it took up but 
three flat cars, a couple of box cars and the “privilege 
car” with its cots nailed to the floor and its desk and 
candy counter. But it was thrilling to me. I was right in 
my element — adventure, plenty of food, a place to 


sleep. It was all I had ever known, added to all I had 
ever dreamed of having. 

Work in each little village where we stopped began 
to be a little monotonous. There were the dishes to be 
washed, potatoes — always, eternally, potatoes to be 
peeled, water to be carried, first for the cook and then, 
by the hour it seemed to me, for those elephants. How 
I admired the camels. What self-control they had. They 
seldom drank water. 


“You’re the lousiest brat I ever seed,” Robinson 
would shout at me as he rounded a corner of the tent. 
“Get them spindly legs of yourn working, you lazy, 
good-for-nothing little rat, and help clean out them 
pens!” 

Or: “You dirty-faced little scamp, get out of here 
and water them bulls ° he would yell at me. 
“They ain’t had a drink in twenty-four hours!” It was 
always untrue; watering those elephants took up a 
good third of my days. 

John Robinson was a tall thin man with a grayish 
beard, large blue eyes that had a perpetual startled look 
in them, and a heavy bow nose. He was a constant 
tobacco chewer and spat as he cursed, from morning 
till night without, it seemed to me, once repeating 
himself. Absolutely fearless, the old man would grab a 
tent peg and wade into any halfdozen men, yeggs 
included, and clear them out. 

“Get the hell going, there!” he’d bawl at a gang of 
tramps from across the lot. “You’re the beatin’ est gang 
of numskulls in the country!” And they hustled, too, 


driving tent pegs, hauling up the sides of the big top, 
raking the weeds away to make the ring passable for 
the performers. Oh, there was always much to do, and 
Robinson drove us all like slaves, his curses and 
threats flung about like a cracking whip while he spat 
brown puddles of tobacco juice to right and left. 

But after the day was over and the circus loaded, we 
were free to do as we pleased. Many an all-night 
drinking bout was staged on the flat cars. I slept on one 
of these cars under the cook’s wagon. The cook, 
Walter and Mac and I slept on the canvas of the cook’s 
tent. 

There were three other punks who had joined the 
show, lured from home by the gay cats who traveled 
with us. Two of these boys were muckers like myself, 
but the other little fellow bore the marks of good- 
breeding. He stayed pretty much to himself, for he was 
certainly out of his element. I hated him because when 
he cried at night in fits of homesickness, it made me 
sick with a nameless longing and my own tears 
trickled unnoticed to the canvas pillow. 


He wasn’t much good to the show and he disappeared 
later on. 

That was the way it went. One day a gang joined 
the circus, the next day they were gone and we were in 
another town. It was the same with the boys. They 
came and went. I was the only one who seemed to 
stick. 

I remember one punk, Kansas City Mauler’s boy, 
who had a hard time to get away. K. C. Mauler was a 


fighting brute, a “rat.” He had two boys and he used to 
pay the cook a dollar a week to let him sleep up in the 
wagon so he would have them to himself. 

Mauler picked up Charlie Fleming at Topeka. He 
was a soft-faced kid about fifteen but he seemed 
younger than I. I liked him; in some ways he reminded 
me of my own little brother. That may have been why 
the night he joined the circus I couldn’t sleep. Another 
fit of homesickness. I kept thinking about my mother, 
about how kind her eyes were, how warm her hands 
when she laid them on my shoulders. And I lay and 
smothered my sobs against the rough canvas and 
waited for sleep. 

It must have been late as Walter, Mac and George, 
the cook, slept in a drunken stupor. I lay quietly 
hiccoughing with the dry sobs that come after a hard 
spell of crying. The train bumped along, grinding and 
jerking over the rails, taking me mile by mile farther 
away from Caribou. Then I heard somebody crying 
and moaning. It was up in the cook’s wagon where 
Mauler and his two boys slept. 

The next day I found the boy at the first 
opportunity. “What was the matter, Charlie, last 
night?” I asked him. 

“Oh, Johnny,” he looked at me with dark-circled 
eyes, “it was awful!” 

“What did he try to do to you?” I did not quite 
understand. 

He couldn’t tell me. “I thought he was going to kill 
me, Johnny.” He said it over and over, “Johnny, help 
me!” 


It was just one of those things that happen on the 
road, 


but somehow it made me sick. I went to Walter. 
“Walt,” I said, “Mauler’s a dirty low rat! He nearly 
killed one of his boys last night!” 

“Is that so?” Walter looked down with his blue eyes 
sobered. “You sure about that, Johnny?” 

“Yes. You ask the boy about it. He’ll tell you.” The 
boy disappeared that night. The men got to drinking as 
usual, congregated on the cook’s flat car, singing and 
joking and lying about in drunken ease around the 
flickering lantern. Mauler appeared suddenly at one 
end of the car. He had just climbed down from his 
wagon. 

“What’s the matter?” someone bawled at him, and 
there was a loud laugh from the rest of the men. 

Mauler swayed down the narrow flat car. “If I find 
the dirty rascal that let that punk get away, I'll cut his 
damned heart out!” 

Mac lay on his back, laughing up at the big man. 
The cook raised on his elbow to sneer. I watched, 
trembling, from the shelter of the canvas. 

“T don’t think you got the to stick a knife in 
anybody!” said Walt. He stood leaning against the 
wagon and as he said it, Walt moved toward the end of 
the flat car. The train lurched and I smothered a scream 
as he stumbled over the canvas, near the gaping hole 
between two cars. 

“You !” Mauler slid his feet carefully along 
over the canvas, his eyes on Walter, and something 


flashed in his raised hand. He stepped across the 
sprawling legs of Mac, step by step, closer to Walter, 
hunching his big shoulders as he braced himself 
against the rocking motion of the train. Then as he 
turned slightly to steady himself for the spring, I saw 
Mac raise both knees and with a drunken shout plant 
his feet squarely against Mauler’s spine. 

There was an ugly roar, as the big man fell. Walt 
had dodged to one side and it was Mauler who fell 
between the cars. His scream was awful! But he was 
probably dead before he hit the rails. 

Mac and the cook laughed. 


“Let’s lay down and go to sleep,” said Walter. 

But I couldn’t sleep. Something about that scene 
and the shock of seeing a man thrown to his death 
between the grinding wheels made me sick and faint. 
They’d killed him. A very small voice inside of me 
kept repeating it. They'd killed him! 

He was an awful devil, but I couldn’t forget the 
sight of that dark body hurtling over the end of the car, 
all arms and legs. His screams echoed in the bumping, 
grinding sound of the wheels, ceaselessly winding over 
the steel rails. Bloody wheels. 

How near the stars seemed, as I lay on my back and 
looked up with dry eyes. Just like the stars that night, 
so long ago, when I rode on the high wagon down the 
road to Denver. The stars seemed so near, up there 
blinking back at me. And how far away, Caribou. 

And back in Caribou was my mother. And those 
four little mounds beside the cabin door. Dad was 


probably off on a prospecting trip. Maybe my mother 
was still praying for me, her tears dropping like they 
used to drop, warm in my hair. And her eyes. I’d never 
quite been able to forget how they looked at me 
sometimes. I remembered them the most of anything. 

I ached inside to see her again, but I couldn’t go 
back — back to the beatings, the cold and hunger of 
that cabin in Caribou. Yes, I would go back, I thought, 
but it would be some day when I could 

I burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. Maybe 
it was just homesickness again. I’d had it sometimes. 
Or maybe it was the shock of facing death so close, 
that opened me up. I cried for a long time against the 
heavy folds of rough canvas. 


“You know, Johnny,” Walt said to me once, “things 
go on here nights.” 

“Yeah, I know it,” I said in that man-to-man voice I 
adopted during our many long talks together. It was 
said 


all the ticket-sellers were robbers, that they got all or 
half the money they could short change. I heard that 
the razorbacks were part of a gang of thieves who 
traveled with the show and who split their hauls with 
Old John Robinson himself. That show was only a 
small affair, but I think the men who followed it were 
the most pestiferous lot of petty larceny thugs I have 
ever traveled with. 


The men in the Robinson Circus would steal from 
one another just as quick as they would from any 
sucker. It was all a game to keep on top. So Walter said 
to me with a sly chuckle: 

“Yeah, Johnny, but you don’t know the half of it!” 

My curiosity was aroused. I determined to find out 
more. Crouched on the low roof of the privilege car, I 
listened to the curses of Old Man Robinson that night. 
He was sitting at his desk counting tickets, comparing 
monies turned in by the different thieving operators. 

Something was wrong. Tense, in my precarious 
position, I sensed that receipts were under. I heard the 
clink of silver as the old man prepared to pay off the 
local bums and tramps. They were never paid off until 
the last wagon and cage had been loaded; it was a little 
farewell ceremony in each town. 

“All set,” the old circus man leaned out the door of 
the car on the dark side of the train. 

“Yep,” came a muffled answer and I counted five 
stocky forms huddled there in the darkness. I heard the 
scrape of a chair as Robinson sat down again at his 
desk. The first of the local tramps was led into the car 
by one of the ticket-sellers. They came up the steps on 
the lighted side of the train. The man would get off on 
the dark side; he was grumbling at his pay. 

“Get out, you damned hayseed!” snapped John 
Robinson. 

“Get out this way,” directed another voice, and the 
tramp’s head showed for an instant in the light as he 
emerged on the dark steps and climbed down from the 
car. 


The instant his foot touched the cinders of the track a 
blackjack came down with a thick sound on the back 
of his head. He sank quickly, a limp form, and two 
dark figures rolled his body down the grade to a ditch 
below. 

Something in me curdled. I stifled a scream as 
another head showed for an instant in the lighted door 
and another tramp fell under the blackjack and rolled 
limply down the cindered grade. Staring, sick, with my 
grimy fists clutching the narrow ledge on top of the 
car, I saw them emerge, one by one, to fall in that 
silent heap. The dark figures of men dragged them far 
enough from the tracks to be out of line with the 
wheels. But what were they doing? They were robbing 
them of the few pieces of money John Robinson had 
thrust into their bony hands. 

This, then, was what kept Walter and Mac busy 
every evening. And it accounted for their hurried 
scramble aboard the train as it picked up speed on a 
quick get-away from a different town each night. 

I waited, for I was afraid I wouldn’t have time to 
get down and run back to the flat car where I slept. The 
train would be starting now. And, as I waited, I heard 
the curses of Robinson and the arguments of other 
men. Receipts were under. 

I recognized the soft drawl of Fernandez, one of the 
crack men of the razor-backs. Tall, thin, dark, 
Fernandez wore a Prince Albert coat and he always 
attracted considerable attention, moving about among 
the spectators, suavely winning his way and smoothly 
picking their pockets. Fernandez, it was, who assured 
me frequently that the hand was quicker than the eyes. 


No one knew who the lookout was. But even I 
knew that Robinson had a lookout to keep track of 
these workers. Not that he needed the aid of a spy. 
Long years of experience were back of his judgment. 
Tipping the constable in a town usually cost him five 
dollars. After that was done, he got his facts and he 
knew just about how much the haul should be by the 
number of people, the kind of town, and 


the season of the year. He knew when he was being 
cheated without the aid of any spy. 

“I’m sorry, boss, but I cannot give ver’ moch 
money today,” the soft voice of Fernandez was saying. 

“How’s that?” 

“The pickin’s is ver’ bad,” replied the Mexican. 

“What is my cut?” 

“T can only give three dollar.” 

With a bellow of rage, John Robinson was on him. 
“You yellow-bellied, thieving, robbing cutthroat!” he 
shouted, beating the Mexican over the head with 
something. “Get out of here! I’ve a good mind to kill 
you!” 

The Mexican fell with a soft crunching sound on 
the cinders as he sprang out of the privilege car. He 
rose quickly, dodging the three dark figures that closed 
in on him automatically. He cursed, struggled for a 
moment and then sank limply, to be robbed and rolled 
down the grade on the pile of still bodies in the ditch 
below. 

Five men climbed hastily aboard the train and I 
heard them counting money and cussing. A man’s 


voice counted it carefully. I could hear him audibly 
comparing it with the amount he had just paid out to 
the hired bums. 

“Where’s the money you got off Fernandez?” he 
grumbled. 

“We didn’t know we was to rob him, too,” one of 
the men lied. 

“You lying, underhanded son-of-a , shouted 
Robinson. “Trying to cheat on me!” he raged. “Didn’t 
you see me kick him off the train?” Robinson kicked a 
chair over. There was a scuffle, but I jumped and raced 
before them down the track, to climb aboard the flat 
cars where they slept. Old Man Robinson stood in the 
lighted doorway shaking his fist after them as the train 
slowly puffed and got under way — and another town 
had seen the circus! 


CHAPTER VI—SWINGING SHADOW 


E went on the prowl in Abilene, Kansas. Mac 

¥ \ and Walter had planned our campaign carefully. 

Walter was to go through the town and size up the 

likely-looking houses and discover whether or not the 

people went to the circus. Mac would take me with 
him. 

Our operations were simple. If there was a dog, 
Mac put a secret lotion on his hands and approached 
the animal slowly, hands outstretched. The dog sniffed 
curiously, then again with marked enthusiasm. There 
was something about that odor that they liked. Every 
dog he tried it on forgot to bite or to even growl. It was 
an easy matter after that to give him a piece of 
doctored meat and then that dog was usually too sick 
to care what happened. 

Having disposed of the watch-dog, we went to the 
back of the house and Mac forced a window or a cellar 
door open and pushed me through. 

“Go to the top floor first,” he always cautioned. 

“And look under the mattresses, and the pillows,” 
Walter would say, for he had a sense of thoroughness 
although he never practiced it. “Look under things in 
the bureau drawers, just run your hand along under the 
clothes.” 

I found a lot of jewelry in those places as we 
prowled 


from town to town. I had instructions to pick up all the 
silk handkerchiefs I could find, too. Walter had a 
weakness for negro women and they liked gay-colored 
handkerchiefs. 

I became pretty thorough in my work, ransacking 
drawers, beds, closets. Bulky articles, like men’s 
clothes, I passed out the back window to Mac, lying 
comfortably under a tree below. He would hide them 
until after dark and then retrieve them and sell them 
for anything he could get. 

If I wanted clothes, it was up to me to steal them, 
for I had no share in the spoils. Mac caught me holding 
out five dollars one time and gave me a terrible beating 
for it. That was the only time I ever saw Walter really 
angry. 

“What are you doing there — hey, lay off that kid 
he swung his big loose frame down upon Mac as he 
beat me. 

“He stole five dollars, the little cheat!” snapped 
Mac and he gave me a kick as I lay on the ground. 

“Cut it!” Walt’s eyes narrowed and his voice was 
ugly. “Get out!” He glared into the heavy scowling 
face of Mac and they stood with muscles tensed. I 
wondered if Walt was going to strike him. But Walter’s 
good-nature got the better of him. He grinned. “Here, 
kid,” he said and handed me two silver dollars. 

It was more money than I had had since I teamed up 
with these two ruffians. My affection for Walter 
mounted rapidly after that. 

Walter would always find a little time to lie on the 
grass in the warm sun. When I could steal away from 


'? 


the circus chores, I lay beside him and listened to his 
stories: 

“Ever heard of Wild Bill Hickok, Johnny?” 

“Sure.” What boy of those days had not heard of 
Wild Bill and his gang? 

“He’s been riding down around through Kansas,” 
Walter said casually, and watched my wide eyes. 

“Is he here now?” Kansas seemed suddenly a 
hallowed place. 

“Nope.” Walter piped a shrill whistle. “He’s back 
up north.” 


“What’s he doing up there?” 

“Oh, him and Colorado Charlie and Bloody Dick 
are making money off the gamblers up in South 
Dakota. Wild Bill gets it shooting and Charlie Utter 
gets it gambling.” 

Walter whistled his lazy tune and with a sigh of 
contentment I relaxed on the warm grass. 

“But there’s a guy who’s got a dozen notches on his 
gun,” Walter went on. “And you’d never think it. He’s 
got the prettiest mane of curly hair you ever saw — 
and he’s got a way with the ladies, you bet!” 

“Gee > T could see him in my mind, a big 
strapping fellow, with manly shoulders and rough 
cowboy boots. 

“He never wears anything but clean white 
buckskins, and a big white Stetson. And his gang all 
dress just like him. Even their guns shine like they 
were polished before every shooting.” 


““Aw, they must be dandies,” I said scornfully. And I 
looked down at my own dirty overalls, torn and 
wrapped in folds about me, for I never wore anything 
but a man’s size. It made me feel like a big miner. 

“Well — maybe,” drawled Walter. “Anyhow, I 
heard he’s took on Calamity Jane and made her a 
member of his gang.” 

Nevertheless, it was to be Calamity Jane who 
helped Wild Bill “clean up Abilene, Kansas,” and it 
was Calamity Jane who, not long after this, cornered 
Wild Bill’s murderer and captured him single-handed 
with a meat knife! 


We reached Liberty, Missouri, about three o’clock 
one morning. It was just breaking day as the men 
began unloading the circus on a vacant lot near the 
center of town. A fine location. Even Robinson was 
less profane, for everything presaged a good stay. 

But we noticed a subdued excitement among the 
few people we came in contact with even at that early 
hour. Little groups of railroad men met and stood 
about talking in low voices. Other people stopped 
along the streets and talked. There was _ tense 
expectancy in the air. 


“They’re going to hang a nigger here today!” 
Walter came running toward Mac and me as we sat 
breakfasting on a wooden box. 

“How do you know?” 


“The station-master just told me,” said Walter, 
laughing. Things amused him. 

“Hell,” said Mac, “that will be good for us. We 
ought to make a big haul with everybody out to a 
hanging!” 

“That’s what I figured,” said Walter. “There’s 
posters about it all over town, and the railroad is 
running an excursion out to the square. Even trains 
from Kansas City are running out specials.” 

“Damned outrage!” shouted John Robinson, who 
had overheard him. “Why in hell do they have to hang 
him today?” He kicked a dog out of his way. “Why 
couldn’t they wait until we got out of town!” 

Kate and Charlie Nevins came up. Kate was on 
high horse, too. Kate, who always was on the lookout 
for suckers, took it hard. Nevins quarreled back at her, 
abusing a town that was so ungrateful as to have a 
hanging on circus day. 

Altogether, things went badly at the big top. The 
hanging was the sole topic of conservation all 
morning. One by one the yeggs who followed the 
circus cleared out, and I followed as soon as I could 
slip away. Mac and Walter had gone to survey the 
town. It would be a big day for us. 

The circus parade was a flop. Not even the usual 
stragglers followed the parade back to the circus lot. 
There was to be a hanging! 

The central square of the town, where the jail and 
courthouse stood, surrounded by a little park, was 
about ten blocks from the circus lot. I followed the 
crowd and by ten o’clock a throng of five thousand 
people had gathered there. The hitched horses, the 


carriages standing empty all along the streets, lunch 
baskets stacked high and covered with checkered 
table-cloths, camp stools, the sound of neighbor calling 
to neighbor, of women calling to their children — 


these things gave a picnic air to the place long before 
the hour of the hanging. 

By eleven o’clock there must have been ten 
thousand people gathered from every nearby town and 
village. I saw the razor-backs of the circus and the 
pickpockets wandering from group to group like 
restless dogs on a fresh scent. I ran quickly out of sight 
whenever I spotted one of them. I had my own 
business in the square. I climbed a tree to get a better 
view, looking over the heads of the milling crowd, 
across the square to a scaffold that rose like the 
skeleton of some better thing. 

“There he isl” 

The throng moved solidly forward toward the 
scaffold. Jeers, cat-calls, murmurings swept in a rising 
sound across the square. 

“That’s him! Abram Jackson!” 

The jail gate had swung open and Abram marched 
from the jail beside a minister in long Prince Albert, 
preceded and followed by two guards with rifles over 
their shoulders. The guards separated and took their 
stations at each of the four corners of the raised 
platform. 

“He’s going up the steps,” someone shouted. 

“He ain’t skeered!” 

“Black devil!” 


As if unaware of their taunts, the lanky frame of 
Abram Jackson slowly mounted the steps. His figure in 
stooping profile looking like the silhouette of a 
scarecrow escaped from some nearby field. Step. Step. 
He slouched upward with loose rhythm, his long arms 
swinging. 

“Lookie thar — he’s stoppin’ 

“Bro’ Lawson givin’ him a push up the last step!” 

“He’s plain skeered to death.” 

“Naw — he’s just plain lazy, black rascal, he is!” 

The questions crossed their own answers. No one 
bothered to keep the conversation up. Every eye was 
strained to see the negro convict in his last moments of 
life. 

With the minister’s healthy push up the last step, 
Abram 

86 
lunged forward to the center of the platform. He stood 
there and his eyes grew large, rolling slowly from side 
to side in amazement at the huge throng that had 
gathered to witness his execution. 

With straining eyes, the crowd stared back at him. 
A hush settled, like a blanket over the throng. Then, as 
if it had begun far off in the swaying branches of the 
trees, a murmuring sound arose. It swelled into a slow 
rhythmic song that was like a dirge: 
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“Shall we gather at the river 


The refrain swelled into its full doleful melody: 


“Yes, we shall gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful riv-v-ver. 
Yes, we shall gather at the river, 
That flows by the throne of God.” 


Swelling, swelling upward — ten thousand voices 
melting into the solemn sweetness of the song. 

Abram heard it. I could see his eyes rolling from 
side to side. It did something to him, that song. 
Straightened his spine. Closed his gaping thick lips. By 
the end of the second verse I could hear his mellow 
tenor reaching out over the chant of the throng. It was 
his moment! Head up, lips wide, his chest expanding 
— TI could hear him singing! 

And as I listened to the negro, all the rest became 
like the deep roll of an organ in the woods. Something 
within me said unexpectedly, “Gee! It sounds so still!” 

He was singing the tenor refrain now. A lone song 
in a multitude of harmonies. His arms were lifted to 
the midday sky, he was_ gesturing, swaying, 
dramatically directing his own funeral. The song 
ended. The minister raised his arms to pray. It was a 
long prayer and the throng stood silently attentive as 
the deep voice called upon the God beyond that far 
blue sky. Hysteria broke over them. Women sobbed 


aloud, men spoke to free themselves from a growing 
inward pain. Occasionally, a child cried out and 
disturbed the heavy stillness. 


“And now, good brothers and sisters,” said the 
minister, extending his arms in a blessing, “Abram 
here has been forgiven. He knows his sins are 
forgiven. The good Lord has forgiven . 

But he could hold them no longer. The tense 
stillness snapped as if ten thousand people had 
wrenched suddenly free from the bonds of 
sentimentality. A sullen murmur arose. They would 
have preferred to lynch him! It was small satisfaction 
— hanging a man for rape! 

White-haired, deep-voiced, the minister talked on, 
ignoring the restlessness of the crowd. The mass swept 
closer to the framework of the scaffold. But he had 
won... 

“Praise the Lord!” someone shouted. A hundred 
voices took up the chant. Arms were raised in 
supplication. 

“Amen.” And again and again, “Amen. Praise the 
Lord!” 

Someone began another song. It rose, and dwindled 
to nothing in their choking, tear-parched throats. 
Abram sprang to the front of the platform, rocking, 
gesturing wildly, shouting: 

“I knows my sins is forgiv’n. I knows the good 
Lo’d taken me home now. I’se goin’ home. Goin’ 
home to Jesus!” 

“Amen!” shouted back the throng. “Amen. Amen!” 

One man kept his head. It was the constable. He 
stepped forward to slip the noose over the negro’s 
head. The feel of the prickly rope brought a dramatic 
change over the frenzied negro. His arms dropped 
heavily to his sides. His eyes rolled again from side to 


side, white in their black sockets, and his tongue hung 
loose from his drooling lips. But the religious fervor of 
the crowd was at its height. Voices, ten thousand 
strong, were raised in a chanting song: 
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‘“‘What a friend we have in Jesus 


The constable stepped closer and pulled a black 
sack down over the negro’s head. And there he stood, a 
dummy in man’s clothing. As the minister quickly 
stepped back and wiped his brow with a blue 
handkerchief, the constable took a hammer and 
knocked out the clip. The spring in the trap-door 
collapsed. A limp body spun on the end of the rope... 

Somebody screamed. I half fell out of the tree. A 
scared little punk, I ran sobbing with inward pain and 
bewilderment down the railroad tracks to meet Walter. 

“Where you been, you lazy little devil!” 

“T went to see the hanging.” 

I was sobbing brokenly, trying to get words together 
to tell him. But it was not the stinging blows of his fist, 
it was something else that made me cry like that. 


In St. Louis steamboats came and went in a magical 
sequence all day and into the evening, bringing great 
loads of cotton, gay passengers, nudging close into the 
shore to be loaded up with other wares, and off again 
to another port. But of all the steamboats, I thought the 


Anchor Liners, with their gold anchors swinging 
between their great smoke-stacks, were the finest! 

Walt, Mac and I were on the prowl in St. Charles, 
near St. Louis, when bad luck got me again. 

Walter had picked out a fine brick house with great 
oaks sheltering it from the road. Wide verandas gave 
an expansive aloofness to the house as it stood alone 
on a sloping hill overlooking the river. 

“The doors and windows are all locked,” said 
Walter. “You'll have to use the lever. That little back 
window looks like a pantry.” 

He strolled around the house to the front to sit 
under a tree, comfortably on the lookout! 

Mac and I paid the usual visit to the watch-dog. He 
was already pretty sick by the time Mac had the lever 
out, prying up the window. I heard the iron catch snap, 
the 


window slid up gently and Mac pushed me in and 
closed it quietly after me. 

How still the house was! How secure I felt, 
wandering through the wide, sunny kitchen, the pantry, 
into the diningroom. And right there I made a mistake. 
I paused to eat four doughnuts and drink three glasses 
of milk from a pitcher on the side-board. Home-made 
doughnuts and fresh milk! I can remember it yet. 

I didn’t worry, because if anything went wrong Mac 
would give me the whistle. One long and two short if I 
was to escape by the front door, two short, quick 
whistles, if I was to dash for the back door. Mac had a 


little tin whistle and I had often obeyed those signals. 
But that was just the trouble — Mac had the whistle! 

Up the wide polished stairs I tiptoed. At the front of 
the house a bedroom stood open, revealing silken 
draperies and heavy dark furniture. I went in. I 
searched the bed. Nothing there. I pulled out a bureau 
drawer, running my hand expertly underneath the 
clothes... 

I heard a soft sound behind me. Before I could turn 
a strong-arm grip silenced my scream, choking away 
my breath. And a gray-whiskered man was saying, “If 
you speak, I'll kill you!” 

I tried again to scream, but his quick hand was over 
my mouth. 

“Be quiet!” 

Shaking in every limb, I could only lean gagging 
over his arm. A young man grabbed up my feet and 
began tying them with a towel while the old man put a 
towel into my mouth, knotting it at the back. They tied 
my hands and laid me in the hall. I could barely hear 
their whispered voices, so dazed had I become. 

“We'll see what we can do with those other two 
now. See about that fellow at the front, Jim!” I heard 
the old man say as he dashed down the steps. Where 
was Mac? Why hadn’t he warned me? 

I heard the front door close with a slam, heard 
Walter’s 


yell of warning to Mac. Footsteps sounded running 
down the street, and shouts of “Stop thief!” 


It was the old familiar cry. How often I had heard it 
and laughed. 


Jail! I was going to jail! 

They caught Mac and Walter, and a determined 
constable returned to get me. He unloosed my bonds 
and without a word took me to the railroad station to 
meet my two pals. We were taken aboard a train for St. 
Louis with three of the biggest men I had ever seen 
guarding us. And that was my first ride on a passenger 
train! 

At St. Louis a black enclosed wagon drawn by two 
mules met us. The Black Maria, it was called. It might 
have been an enlarged hearse, except that we were 
locked in. I had many new and peculiar sensations as I 
sat in the semidarkness, wondering what would happen 
next. 

We climbed down at last in front of an old brick 
building, down on the levee near the river. The jail sat 
off by itself, like something shunned. And as I stared 
up at its barred windows, something inside of me 
turned over. Had it not been for Walt’s encouraging 
jabs in my ribs, and his little one-sided smile, I should 
have been terrified. 

“What’s your name?” a big man at the desk asked 
me. A constable and several deputies leaned against 
the wall or sat about the room lazily. 

“Harry Robinson.” I was a little surprised myself. It 
was the first time I had been anybody except little 
Johnny Goode. But it was the name we had agreed 


upon, and there was a story connected with it for such 
an emergency as this one. 

I was scared, but I was fascinated, too. There were, 
for example, those rows and rows of rifles and 
shotguns hanging in racks along one side of the room. 
And they looked as if they were loaded! And there, 
above them, were pegs with handcuffs hanging on 
them. 

“Where were you born?” 


“In Denver.” I had forgotten for the moment that 
John Robinson, after whom I was named, had only 
been to Denver once, quite recently. 

How dirty the place was! 

Walter was my uncle. Mac was a friend of ours. It 
was a brief examination. They didn’t seem to expect us 
to tell the truth. They laughed and joked among 
themselves over our answers. 

“You’ve done time before!” the constable said 
fiercely to Mac. I looked up at him out of the corner of 
my eye. He had tried unsuccessfully to look innocent; 
and he was shaking his head vigorously. 

“Sure he has!” one of the men yelled and they all 
laughed. “It shows in his innocent blue eyes!” 

Mac didn’t have a very presentable face. Walter 
fared better. 

“What do you do for a living?” the constable asked 
Walter. 

“I’m in a newspaper office, a clerk.” 

I must have gasped at that. Then I coughed 
violently and no one could tell whether I was laughing 


or crying. I didn’t know myself. 

“Where do you work?” 

Walter carefully selected a little town we had 
prowled in with some success. It was in Kansas, just 
far enough away so that it would take a little time to 
check him up. They didn’t have finger-print systems in 
those days. They didn’t even have photographs of past 
criminals and telegrams could not find out much about 
a man. 

“Get out!” invited the constable briefly. Two 
deputies stepped up to escort us through a rear door 
into an anteroom. Here, through bars, visitors might 
come to talk to their friends in jail, while the “screws,” 
as we called the guards, and the rest of the prisoners 
looked on. 

Beyond the anteroom was a long enclosure filled 
with prisoners. We entered and the iron gate clanged 
sharply behind us. I was watching Walt’s face. It was 
serious 


now, though at times that little twisted smile 
encouraged me. 

“Here’s a little addition to the family,” said the 
deputy. One of the screws got up and without a word 
took us to the far side of the room. There he carefully 
chalked out on the dirt floor, this way and that, to 
make three oblong enclosures side by side. 

“Here’s your beds,” he said. “Better put the kid in 
the middle.” 

Walter yawned and rested his head in his hands as I 
had seen him do so often. Nothing bothered Walter. I 


had gotten over my own first fright and I now decided 
to have a look around. 

“No, you’d better stay here with us,” said Mac; “we 
ain’t acquainted yet.” 

So I sat on the ground and surveyed the place. No 
one paid any attention to us. Not even to me. Red- 
eyed, unkempt, I didn’t look out of place there. The 
men were all so dirty and disheveled that one looked 
about like another. There they were, lying on the 
ground, sitting up against the stone wall, growling at 
each other, sleeping, groaning — always on the 
ground. There were no stools, no couches, nothing but 
that little chalked-in space on the bare earth. 

At one end of the room there were two long tables 
made of planks laid on sawhorses. A pail or two stood 
there, reminders of lunch. Three “screws” sat on stools 
along one side of the room. They represented law and 
order in that hole, they and the sawed-off shotguns on 
their knees. Beyond the bars I could see another room, 
like this one, filled with men the like of which I had 
never seen in any tramp jungle! 

Two faucets dripped. Pails of water stood under 
them, with long-handled gourds for dippers. There 
were no other provisions for bathing, no provisions 
whatever for sanitary convenience, except an opening 
at one end of the room. It was a typical prison of the 
last century. 


The door clanged at the end of the room. Two big 
negroes entered carrying great wooden bowls. The 
men scrambled to their feet and surged toward the 


tables. Mac clawed his way through them, shoving 
them right and left with his big fists. 

“Get out! Lay off!” he barked, and something bright 
flashed in his hand. “We eat — the rest of you later.” 

The men at the other table howled with laughter as 
these prisoners fell back before Mac’s brandished 
knife. Walter and I pushed through. Mac stood there 
with a long dirk in his hand, and the razor-sharp blade 
flashed menacingly as he guarded the bowls of fried 
pork and corn bread. The negroes returned, with pails 
of hot coffee and tin dippers. We ate and drank 
heartily. 

“All right,” said Mac, wiping his greasy face on his 
sleeve, “get into it!” And the men moved over to the 
table in a body. Mac was calmly returning the knife to 
an inner pocket as we made our way back to our 
berths. The guards must have noted it but they made 
no sign. 

“What did you bring that in for, Mac?” asked 
Walter. 

“Because I always carries it — see?” 

“But if they search you again and find it, it’ll go 
hard for us.” 

“They won’t,” said Mac, grinning. 

Night came at last. The darkness brought relief 
from the heat and the stench, with sleep against the 
hard-packed earthen floor. Some of the men had 
contrived to get sacks, or old rags to make a pillow. A 
few of them had coats to lie upon. 

“Johnny,” said Mac, when we lay down in the dark, 
“you got to take care of this blade for me. One of the 


screws might squeal, and if they search me I don’t 
want them to find it, see.” 

“I’m afraid of it,” I protested. 

“Naw,” said Mac, “you’ll get real attached to it 
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And I did, for he hung it inside my shirt, next to my 
bare skin. I wriggled and squirmed, trying to keep the 


cool blade from touching me, until he finally rigged up 
a little bag to put it in, and with that safely tucked 
away under my armpit, I finally slept. 

Daylight came through the high window at last, and 
the men stirred in their sleep. A cock crew. How many 
times we had listened to them, out on a grassy hillside 
or rolling along on the flat car of the circus train. 

And as each day closed and each night spent its 
long hours, we waited for our turn to get a hearing in 
court. Others went. There was always a little 
procession going. Some of them came back, but just 
for a day. They were the doomed, brought back for a 
day until they could be shipped to Jefferson City to be 
hanged. I remember how limp one big negro was when 
they brought him back. He cowered in his corner all 
night, whining, mumbling. 

We went to court at last. Ten days in that filthy hole 
had nearly finished me. But Walt was confident. 
“We’re going to beat it, Johnny,” he said. “We’re going 
to beat ’em.” He threw his arms around me with an 
eagerness I shall never forget. We were inside the 
Black Maria rumbling along in half darkness, a guard 
on each side. 


At the courthouse a deputy met us. “Better fix up a 
little,” he advised, looking us over. “The judge likes 
"em better with their faces washed.” 

We washed as best we could in the anteroom. After 
living for ten days without a bath, or proper sanitary 
conveniences — sleeping, eating, living on the ground 
— we looked horrible. My hair was so ratty I couldn’t 
comb it. My shirt was torn, my trousers literally 
wallowed in dirt. 

The courtroom was crowded as we slumped down 
on a bench with other prisoners. I started to cry. It was 
Mac’s instructions. 

Then we stood before the judge, a fine-looking 
young man. He silently studied the three of us for so 
long that I fidgeted nervously and even Walter lost 
confidence. 

“Who is that boy and how did he come to be with 
you?” 

“He’s an orphan,” said Walter. 


“He’s got relatives in Boston,” added Mac. 

“He’s a good boy, Judge,” said Walter, and he put 
his hand in a pleading way on my arm. 

“He’s a thieving little scamp,” a man said viciously. 
It was the man who had bound me and gagged me in 
that fine brick house. Things were beginning to look 
pretty serious, so I began to cry genuine tears of fright. 

“What were you doing in that house?” asked the 
judge. 

“T was looking for food,” I lied. 

“Were you looking for food in the bedroom?” 


“IT was looking for the lady — to thank her,” I 
sobbed. 

“Take him back to jail,” said the judge. 

Walter caught my hand. He started to say something 
but a deputy was leading me away. I looked at my two 
comrades out of swollen eyes. Walt smiled a little 
twisted smile; Mac glowered solemnly at me. That was 
the last I ever saw of them. Walter got three years and 
Mac got five, because he looked as if he needed it. 

“Now,” said the judge, the next morning when I 
was brought before him again, “you were lying 
yesterday.” 

“No, I wasn’t.” I felt a valiant desire to stick to my 
story for Walt’s sake. I was an orphan, trying to get to 
my aunt’s in Boston. 

The men held a whispered conversation with the 
judge. “Very well,” said that august person, “I will let 
you go. But if I do, you must go direct to the ferry and 
get over into East St. Louis. If the constable brings you 
before me again, I'll send you away to the House of 
Refuge.” 

I swept my way across the Mississippi on an old 
ferryboat. The captain put me to work with a broom 
and in half an hour I was across. It was the hardest 
work I had ever done, sweeping that ferry-boat, yet I 
wasn’t hungry. I wondered about it. Wondered why I 
felt so hot and achy all over. Walter was far away, my 
mother but a dim reality. Something awful was getting 
the matter with me — something besides the acute 
loneliness that crept over me. Prison fever... 


CHAPTER VII—A STRAY BOY FINDS 
A HOME 


FREIGHT train was ready to pull out on the 
Ohio & Mississippi (it is the Baltimore & Ohio 

now) when I left the ferry-boat that carried me across 
the Mississippi after my release from jail. I ran 
alongside the moving train and made for an empty. 

Once more I was on the move, the train rumbling 
along beneath me. But this time it gave me no 
satisfaction. I had eaten nothing all day yet I didn’t 
know enough to know that when a growing boy 
doesn’t eat there is something the matter with him. My 
spirits were low and I had no energy. So when the 
“shack,” as we called the brakeman, came along and 
told me to get off at the next stop, I meekly submitted. 

It was in a little town called Odin, in Illinois. I 
walked down the main street and sat down on the 
doorstep of a dry-goods store. I sank my aching head 
into my hands. 

“Where you going, boy?” asked a voice above me. 

“Nowhere,” I answered, wearily. I looked up into 
the face of a young farmer, his arms loaded with 
bundles. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a home?” he asked, with 
a half smile. 


“Yes, I would.” And at that moment I meant it with 
all my heart. 


“Well, you go over there and get into that wagon. 
After I finish my errands, you and I will go home.” 

I rose listlessly. The man looked at me curiously as 
I slowly climbed up to the high seat. “Home.” He had 
said home! Just then our little cabin in Caribou seemed 
just the best place in the world, but if I had been within 
a mile, I doubt that I could have dragged myself to its 
doorstep. Prison fever is like that. It eats slowly 
through the system like a deadly poison, to break out 
again and again for a long time afterwards. 

When the young man returned, loaded with 
groceries, he climbed up beside me and, with a single 
curious glance at me, drove off. It was about a mile 
outside of Odin that he turned into a pretty farmyard. 
He unhitched the horses and then came back and 
looked up quizzically. I was still perched on the high 
driver’s seat. 

“All right, sonny,” he said, “you can come down off 
that now.” And then he led the way to the back door of 
a white farmhouse. It was so scrubbed and clean in the 
kitchen that I involuntarily tiptoed across the 
threshold. “This is Mrs. Meredith,” said the man. 
“Molly, this is Harry Robinson.” 

Levi Meredith was the County Surveyor. He and his 
father owned a large farm and Levi and Molly lived on 
a portion of the land in their own little home. It was the 
prettiest little house I had ever been in, I thought, as I 
sat down to the table with this friendly couple. 

After supper and a whispered conversation Molly 
said, “You must be tired, bubs. Levi will take you 
upstairs and show you the spare room — won’t you, 
honey?” 


But I broke in: “I won’t,” I said positively, “sleep in 
the house here.” 

The Merediths exchanged glances and Levi 
coughed and withdrew from the room. I followed him 
into the kitchen. ““What’s the matter?” he asked, kindly. 


“T can’t sleep in the house,” I confided. “I’d louse 
the whole place up.” I waved my arms and showed 
him my rags. He looked down at them, at my matted 
hair and my flushed face. He was troubled. I could not 
bring myself to tell him that I had been in a St. Louis 
prison that was literally crawling with vermin and lice. 

“T’ll sleep in the stable,” I offered helpfully. 

“No, bubs,” said Molly, entering the kitchen at that 
moment. 

“Yes, I'd like to!” 

“Well, all right, but just for tonight.” She started to 
pat my head, changed her mind and quickly left the 
room. “Tomorrow we’ ll see what we can do for you.” 

The next day I felt better. I could still not eat but 
contact with these people had cheered me up 
considerably. Mrs. Meredith was a real southern 
country girl with snapping black eyes and a quick 
temper. I soon learned that if I could make her good 
and mad she would shower me with kindness the 
moment it was over. Lovely to look at, charming in 
manner, quick to condemn, she was as quick to atone 
for any real or imaginary wrong. Life, I sensed, would 
be fairly easy for me if I worked it right. 

Molly had a dozen pet geese and my principal duty 
was to keep those geese out of Mr. Meredith’s 


beanfield. It was not an easy task, however. Those 
geese were possessed to eat those beans. I finally used 
a sling-shot on them, but Molly caught me at it and 
boxed my ears soundly. 

Levi went into town to buy some clothes for me, 
but they did not come that day so I slept a second night 
in the stable. The third morning I could not lift my 
head and bells were ringing loudly in my ears. I could 
not see for the flashes of light and gray that swept in 
an unending stream before my eyes. It was Molly who 
finally found me where I had crawled, underneath an 
old wagon, and picked me up and carried me into the 
house. Rags, lice, and all, she carried me upstairs to 
her guest chamber. I was delirious when the doctor 
arrived. 


The sick boy at the Merediths became the object of 
kindness in the entire community. Women called with 
dainties which I could not eat. Even the neighbors 
came over to do my work for me keeping Mrs. 
Meredith’s geese out of Mr. Meredith’s beans. 

I was delirious for a week. After my recovery I 
went back to my work, but I yearned for the road 
again. Those lovely June days made me restless and I 
planned to take the first opportunity to run away. 

One Saturday morning as I was out with my sling- 
shot, stoning the ganders, I felt I could stand it no 
longer. I could hear Molly singing in the kitchen, her 
voice rich and full and carrying. Levi drove in from 
town with a load of groceries. It was a day to be going! 


“Bubs,” called Molly, “we’re a-goin’ visitin’. But 
we can’t take you along this time, son.” 

“That’s all right,” I told her quickly. 

“You stay here for me, will you, bubs? And keep 
those geese out of the beans?” She was always worried 
about them. It was the only thing they ever quarreled 
over, her geese eating up his beans. “You can have one 
of these pies, bubs,” Molly added. “I baked them for 
the church sale.” 

I could hardly wait. My heart did strange things as I 
waved good-bye to them, jogging down the driveway 
in the carriage. And as soon as the buggy turned the 
corner and disappeared into the main road, I raced for 
the house. There, cooling in the window, were the 
fresh gooseberry pies. Still warm, I packed them inside 
my shirt front. 

Walking down the road toward Odin, the pies 
dripping juicily against my bare skin, I sang a hobo 
song I had often heard Walt sing: 


“We are three bums, three jolly old chums, 
We live like royal Turks. 

We have good luck in bumming our chuck — 
To hell with the man that works!” 


I don’t know what I expected to do with all those 
gooseberry pies, but having their warmth against me 
gave me confidence. I was still much too weak to go 
wandering about and there was something substantial 


and heartening in the packed feeling of my shirt front, 
as I trod the dusty road down to Odin. 

At the railway tracks I found a freight train, side- 
tracked for the daily passenger. I went up well toward 
the front, climbed into a car with a heap of straw on 
the floor, pulled the door shut, and promptly fell 
asleep. 

When I woke up I could hear birds singing. The 
train was still. I had slept well, for the pies were one 
mass of soft pulp against my body. My entire chest and 
stomach were encased in the gooseberries and crust so 
that I could scarcely move. I rose with difficulty and 
pulled back the door. Outside the sun was shining 
brightly and the car was side-tracked near the banks of 
a river. 

That was the Wabash, I felt sure. A sizeable town 
showed through the trees at some distance. And as I 
sauntered along the track I heard the ’bo’s hail. 

“Come on down, punk,” one of a dozen tramps 
called me from a hobo jungle beside the tracks. 

“Have to go some place,” I answered. I had no 
desire to listen to their talk. A little farther on I 
climbed down the embankment to the river and took 
off my clothes in the bushes. It was too uncomfortable 
walking. I had to get some of that pie crust and sticky 
juice off before I could go to town. 


Well, I was in another state, to my great relief. I had 
left Odin far behind, and was now in Vincennes, 
Indiana. As I walked along I completely forgot the 
incident of the pies. I was hungry, so I went up to the 


back door of a large brick house and asked for a 
handout. 

“My, but you’re dirty!” said a lovely white-haired 
lady who opened the door, and before I could speak, 
“Come with me.” 


I followed her to an out-building in which there was 
a sawed-off rain barrel. A colored girl pumped some 
water into the tub and then went back to the house for 
soap and a towel. 

“Now you take a good bath,” said my new friend, 
“and then Clara will give you some dinner.” 

I climbed carefully out of my sticky clothes, and 
took another bath. After that I had a good dinner and 
the little old lady, clean and starched in a blue wrapper, 
sat down to learn what she could about this dirty little 
waif. The questions came thick and fast — questions 
that a little lie would not answer. And she checked 
back on my answers until I was in a cold perspiration 
of anxiety. I looked frantically about for some means 
of escape... 

“Please,” said I, with sudden inspiration, “can I pick 
some of those raspberries while we’ re talking?” 

“Certainly. Clara, give the little boy a tin cup.” 

But the instant I gained the cover of the bushes I 
threw away the tin cup and ran full speed toward the 
railroad tracks. Evidently still weak from my recent 
fever, I staggered dizzily. My heart pounded in an 
unfamiliar way and my brain went fuzzy. I fell just as I 
got upon the tracks and lay senseless. 


The next thing I knew I was being dragged along 
with my face in the cinders. My arm hurt. It was 
terrible! My whole body was burning as though I was 
being dragged over red-hot coals, while the sharp 
cinders dug into my face, stomach, chest, legs, eyes. I 
was afire with pain but the train was moving too 
rapidly for me to get free. The brake-beam had caught 
in my shirt as it hung low under the car. 

It was the work-train over the Terre Haute branch, 
backing up on a siding to get out of the way of the 
passenger train. Had it been the passenger train 

The trainmen pulled me out. They said that my 
shrieks could be heard for a mile; but as I rolled, a 
little heap, at their feet, I was gasping faintly and 
losing consciousness. 


I came to on the dining-room table of a restaurant in 
Vincennes. A curious crowd came to look at me, 
exclaiming, marveling. “How could he have a train 
backed over him — and not be killed?” 

“It’s the most miraculous escape I’ve ever seen,” 
said the doctor. 

“He was lucky,” said the brakeman; “the brake- 
beam caught him and dragged him with the train. 
Hadn’t been for that low brake-beam pulling him 
along, he’d have been crushed by the fire-box and 
ground to pieces.” 

It was a gruesome prospect, but the crowd seemed 
to delight in telling it over and over to each other. I 
began to feel the importance of the occasion. It was 
something to be run over by a train! 


The verdict did not please me, however. “He’s not 
seriously hurt,” said the doctor. “I recommend that he 
be taken some place where he can have a rest and good 
care for a few weeks.” 

Big friendly men, those railway men. I remember 
the comfortable feeling of their arms as they carried 
me into a coach. Queer, how warm and gentle rough 
hands can be. 

What pictures I can still recall of the Almshouse. 
There was the superintendent who would not let me in. 
“But I’ve got a lot of people here,” he protested. 

“Well, we want the kid to just stay here till he rests 
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up. 

“But he’s apt to have any kind of disease.” 

“No,” said the insistent railway agent, “nothing like 
that. It’s an injury.” 

Grumbling to himself, the old fellow surveyed me 
and then looked over the crowd of curious people who 
had come to stare at me. 

“Poor devilish little kid,” he said as if to himself. 
“Get out of here, will you, so we can get him to bed!” 
And that was the superintendent. 

Then, there was old Jerry. I found him kneeling by 
my bed, praying fervently each morning, his white 
beard caressing 


my hand as he bowed over my sleeping figure. He had 
unreliable knees. I used to think that maybe that was 
why he was down on them so much. A queer old saint. 

And the half-wits. Four of them, sitting about all 
day long with gaping mouths, listening, while their 


eyes popped with curious interest. How I laughed at 
those half-wits. 

“It does me good to hear anyone laugh so,” Mary 
would say. And the picture of Mary, propped up day 
after day on tubercular hips, will never leave me. 
Wisdom had come to Mary’s wide gray eyes. She was 
only twenty but she was peacemaker of that strangely 
populated institution. And whether it was the aged 
superintendent and his wife, who confided their 
problems to her, or a hopeless quarrel between two of 
the half-wits, Mary gave it her earnest attention and 
her decision was always final. 

“Harry,” said she one day, “you ought to let your 
mother know where you are. She must be worrying.” 
The young Portia had just heard a case between an old 
couple and watched them go away hand in hand. 

“T’m going to write her a letter,” I said. It had never 
occurred to me until that instant. But I liked Mary. She 
had the wisdom not to suggest to a vagrant boy that he 
should go home. 

The last night I spent in the Almshouse we had a 
party beside Mary’s bed. Such a feast! The 
superintendent’s wife had made gingerbread and 
brought in mugs of fresh milk. We had jam with it — 
real jam. And when the party was over and the half- 
wits and the queer old couples had all gone to bed, 
Mary kept me with her. 

“Harry,” she said, “I wish you would go back to 
your mother. It somehow worries me.” 

I shook my head, but Mary talked on, urging gently 
until I squirmed in my chair and twisted my cap in 
nervous fingers. I liked Mary but I couldn’t listen to 


her like that. I rushed from the room, with a choking in 
my throat. I hoped that she didn’t see me brush my 
coat sleeve quickly across my eyes. 


Why I didn’t go back, I don’t know. How close the 
stars seemed as I walked down the road from the poor 
farm. How near the canopy of sky, with dawn 
breaking... 


“T think God is saving you for some purpose,” said 
the priest. I looked up at him as we sat at a counter in a 
dingy restaurant, having breakfast. I suspected the 
owner of the restaurant had sent for the priest when I 
slipped in at daybreak to ask for something to eat 
before going on my journey. 

“What’ll we do with the kid?” asked the brakeman 
anxiously. I said nothing. I was under the impression 
that the restaurant owner was trying to get me a free 
ride. So I swallowed large hunks of corn bread and 
washed them down with scalding coffee while my case 
was argued. The good-hearted railway agent gave me a 
pass for sixty miles on the work-train. 

The sixty miles clicked away swiftly under those 
spinning wheels. And when I got off, at a little village, 
I shook hands with the brakeman who had befriended 
me. He smiled a quick funny smile when I extended 
my hand to him, and wished me good luck. 

After that I walked the tracks. I felt like traveling. 
Wherever a thick stretch of underbrush met the tracks I 
knew there was a hobo jungle, but I shunned contact 


with these men. A little lone wolf, I was afraid of the 
pack and I kept to myself. Cincinnati was ahead. I 
must get to Cincinnati as quickly as possible. Nothing 
awaited me there. I was simply driven by an 
overwhelming urge to travel. Thinking back on it, I am 
reminded of a fisherman I knew in _ Labrador. 
MacGregor kept to himself. He shunned the rough 
crew of that sailing vessel. And he went ashore alone 
one night without his mosquito net. Friendly hands 
tried to stop him, but he went on alone. And they 
found him the next day in a field of wild flowers. The 
black flies had eaten him alive. 

So I went my way alone. Friendly hands might have 


warned me, had I not been so stubbornly determined to 
play a lone hand. I had heard Walter talk about riding 
the baggage, so I decided to try it. 

This was the car that ran directly behind the engine. 

We flew along at about twenty miles an hour. Then 
we passed through a short tunnel and my hat blew off, 
the smoke and soot pouring down on my head and 
face. Another tunnel. I coughed, choked in the 
smothering fumes from the engine. How good the air 
smelled when we cleared again and swept along 
through the hilly countryside. 

A long tunnel loomed ahead. I held tighter, waiting. 
We chugged along in the darkness; the burning cinders 
rained a shower on my head. I could feel them crusting 
in a charred layer in my hair, burning through to set the 
scalp afire with pain. I had to hang on with both hands 
as the cars rocked to and fro. Then we came to a 


second long tunnel and the sparks and cinders 
continued to rain down on me. Another ten minutes 
would have ended me. 

Just as my hands were losing their grip, while my 
body weakly plunged against the railing, the train 
rushed into the bright sunlight and we stopped at 
Tunelton, Ohio. I rolled off the little platform and lay, 
a heap of burned rags and charred flesh, beside the 
tracks. Somewhere, as from afar, I remembered the 
priest: 

“IT believe God is saving you for some °° And 
once more I looked up into a sea of kind, pitying faces, 
to float off into blissful unconsciousness. When I came 
to I had been stripped, bathed, and what was left of my 
hair had been shaved and oiled. I wore a clean white 
nightgown and looked up into the face of an old lady. 

Once more I was the object of a community’s 
charity and kindness. And from there I rode “on the 
cushions,” that height of luxury for a ’bo, into the fine 
city of Cincinnati. I had a five-dollar bill in my new 
pants pocket and I had a consuming passion to get on. 


CHAPTER VIII—THE THIEF FINDS 
HIS IDOL 


TEPFATHER stories no longer had magical 

powers. Even I had become bored with them. Yet, 
as I sat in the outer office of Monson Reform School, I 
wondered if a real good stepfather story, tears and all, 
might not have saved me from this. 

I looked about me. There was something plain and 
forbidding about the bare walls and the long shadowy 
corridors that led from the office to far sections of the 
building. Monson is an insane asylum now, but in 
those days it housed some three thousand delinquents 
and orphan boys in the two frame buildings that 
spread, gray and gaunt, across a hilltop. 

From somewhere an organ sounded. “Pull for the 
shore, sailor!” It was the boys, below at chapel, 
singing until they made the windows shake. How 
strong their young voices — how reassuring! 

The singing over, I listened to the shuffling sound 
of marching feet. Silence. Then from another direction 
I heard the sound of a whip on bare flesh — that 
cracking, appalling sound you never forget, once you 
have heard it. The whip struck again and again and in 
the pauses I heard the muffled sobs of young 
manhood, occasionally a furious 


snarl of pain. The sounds came up the stairway from 
the basement. I crept to the top of the stairs to listen. 
Could it be that this was an initiation of new boys? But 


no, those were real cries of pain. That whip flicked and 
smacked in a terrifying way! 

Steps and low animal-like sounds came up to me. A 
door opened below. They were coming upstairs. 
Waiting, I tore my cap between frantic fingers. I 
looked about. I wanted to cry out. The room was close, 
vibrating with me against their intrusion. But there was 
nothing but that closed, bolted door. 

They came in, bedraggled hair and swollen eyes 
above rumpled gray uniforms. They were all older than 
I. Convict boys! And I was going to be one of them! 
They had all been crying; and now they choked back 
their sobs with deep panting breaths. All except one. 
He stood with head high, eyes defiant. Livid marks 
across his face showed where the lash had cut deep, 
but he made no sound though even I could see that he 
must be suffering because his eyes burned so. A young 
attendant closed the door that shut off the darkened 
regions below. 

At that moment a man entered. He hardly glanced 
at the boys as they stood lined up against the wall. He 
crossed the room and took his position behind a desk, a 
tall well-built man with hard blue eyes and shining 
bald pate fringed in gray hair that matched his mutton- 
chop whiskers. 

“Come here!” 

I shook violently as I stood before him. Something 
in me turned upside down, for I wanted to laugh. 
“Look at his whiskers! Look at his whiskers!” said the 
little devil in me. I couldn’t meet his eyes, but their 
cold scrutiny lasted so long that I suffered violently 


from conflicting emotions of fear, hilarious 
amusement, panic, nervous hysteria. 

“What were you sent here for?” the straight lips 
seemed hardly to move. 

“For damper-working.” 


“What’s your name?” 

“Harry Robinson.” I lied by force of habit. 

He asked me a few other questions. I answered with 
one eye on the row of boys whose marks of 
punishment were darkening into ugly red streaks 
across their faces, necks, hands, wherever the bare 
flesh showed. 

“Your bed is number .’ said Mr. Tibbetts, the 
assistant superintendent of the school, but I hardly 
heard him. I stood by the door and _ watched, 
fascinated, as he called the boys to him, one by one. 
They signed their names in his Punishment Book. 
Even the boy with the livid streaks across his defiant 
face poised a trembling hand above that book. 

“The next time you'll get three days on bread and 
water in the cells,’ Mr. Tibbetts said to him. Then, 
abruptly, “Good-night,” he said to the attendant, as he 
turned and stalked from the room. 

I lay awake a long time, in my narrow bed, 
thinking. My activities were ended. I could see that. 
And it would pay me to watch my step. 

It seemed that I had slept but a little while when I 
wakened to the shrill blowing of the watchman’s 
whistle. Every boy jumped and dressed quickly, while 
the monitors walked slowly past the rows of beds, 


scrutinizing each one of us. We made our beds as 
neatly and precisely as a hospital bed, and formed in a 
line by the door. 

Presently, we heard the boys in the upper 
dormitories marching. Down the steps they came, four 
abreast. As they passed our corridor we fell in line 
behind them until the last group was marching. Down 
the stairs, with other companies of boys falling into 
line, gray suits all alike, heavy boots clumping, 
thumping with a certain impatient monotony, down, 
down, through a long corridor, gray with the light of 
dawn, and then into the mess hall with its smell of 
warm coffee. 

“Punk” and bootleg for breakfast. We dipped the 
heavy bread into the weak coffee, swigging it down 
noisily. 


It would be the same for dinner and the same for 
supper with the addition of turnip-green soup. The 
boys ate ravenously; the heavy chunks of bread and the 
muddy coffee disappeared. Marching again. It seemed 
to me in those first days that we were always lining up 
to be herded somewhere. 

Hazing came soon. Just as in any other school, and 
regardless of all rules against it, the new boy must 
fight his way to recognition among his fellows. My 
opportunity came the first day. I had kicked a boy in 
the shins that morning as we were marching down the 
stairs. No hard feeling. It was merely by way of 
announcing that I had arrived. When I met him in the 
yard later he and I exchanged glances and silently 


agreed to let the matter drop. Not so the crowd. In an 
instant two hundred boys surrounded us. 

“A fight! A fight!” they shouted. 

My opponent raised a point of honor. “He’s a 
tootler,” he said. 

The meeting came to order at once. The big boy 
who had appointed himself my second, turned to me 
fiercely. “Are you a tootler?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said. “What do 
you mean?” 

“He means a boy who’s so low-down that he tells 
the monitor on the other boy!” 

“Oh, a squealer, you mean!” I was at once aflame 
with righteous indignation. “I ain’t no squealer!” I 
explained the previous encounter. 

“He’s all right,” yelled the crowd impatiently. I was 
adjudged an honorable opponent, so we went to it, the 
larger boys hopping about, refereeing the fight. We 
hammered away for quite a while with no decisive 
result until one of the monitors, who had been an 
interested spectator, stopped the fight. 

It was difficult. We continued to claw at each other 
to prove that we really didn’t want to stop. “You'll 
have to 


stop,” insisted the monitor, “or I'll get reported for not 
reporting you.” We obeyed him, pulling our rumpled 
clothing back into place, catching our breath and 
ending in sheepish grins. I always liked that boy. 


“How’d you get here?” whispered a voice in the 
dormitory one night. 

“Damper-working,” said I, not without a certain 
pride. They didn’t understand, so I sat on the side of 
my cot in the half-darkness and explained my 
profession. I was at once the center of attention. 

“Where’d you do it?” 

“Oh,” said I, casually, “all over. Mostly around 
Cincinnati and then in Pittsburgh.” They crowded 
around eagerly and I told them of the recent adventures 
that had led to my downfall. “Well, then I got to New 
York,” I said, “and there was the old post-office 
building and old Trinity Church steeple standing up so 
high you could see them clear from the Jersey side.” 

Someone breathed a prolonged, “Ge-e-e-e!” 

“TI walked over to Printing House Square and then 
to Chatham Street and the Bowery.” 

“How'd you know where to go?” asked this 
breathless audience. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I, casually. “I just did.” It 
was true. Then, as now, the homeless ’bo or criminal 
gravitates to the Bowery. I slept in a newsboys’ 
lodging house the first night. The next morning I met 
up with two boys. They sensed that I had some money 
and although I put up a fight they cornered me and it 
was soon all over. They cleaned me out, tore my 
clothes and closed one of my eyes behind a puffy 
black swelling. After that, priest or Levite, robber or 
thief, I passed them by. I had been trimmed and I had 
learned a lesson. 

“Then what?” asked the wide-eyed boys. I could 
see their eyes in the dark. 


“Well, I went down to the docks and hit a man up 
for 


a job on a freight boat bound for England. But he felt 
my muscle, the dirty cheat, and chased me off the 
dock!” I continued the tale of my wanderings 

“Go on,” said a not unfriendly voice. “It’s 
interesting.” I hesitated. No one spoke. The monitor 
stood leaning against the door. 

“Well,” I said awkwardly, but he had spoiled my 
act. I could not go on with the same gusto. The 
tenseness relaxed then. It was the same monitor who 
had witnessed the fight in the yard a few days before. 

“Well,” I proceeded, somewhat relieved, “I got a 
fall.” 

“A what?” whispered the boys. 

“T had a damper open one morning in Boston and I 
didn’t notice the mirror opposite. I just put in one 
hand. That was all. Just one hand, and took out a few 
coins. Not many. Just what I could hold in one hand. 
The old lady in the store didn’t say nothing, so I 
thought everything was all right. 

“But about a block down the street a policeman 
nabbed me and took me back to the store. That old hag 
identified me and about a thousand people, I guess, 
followed us down to the police station. I pulled the 
waterworks good, about my stepfather chasing me 
away from home, but the judge was fierce. That funny 
old woman started to cry and said she wouldn’t make a 
charge against me 7 

“Isn’t that rich?” someone giggled. 


“Yeah, but the old judge was suspicious. He sent me 
to the Almshouse at Tewkesbury, until he got some 
more dope about me. Well, I didn’t stay there long, 
you bet! I made up a plan with some other boys that 
was there to dig under the fence and run away. So we 
dug under and started down the road to Lowell.” 

“Gosh!” said my new admirers. “What happened?” 

“Well, it was cold and raw, in November. And the 
stars came out clear and bright, so low you thought 
you could just reach up and touch them, like the stars 
are out at Denver. There was frost on the fields, and 
the rest of 


the boys got to thinking about their warm beds back at 
the poor farm, so they got cold feet and went back. I 
hopped a freight to Boston i 

“And you landed here!” 

“Yeah, after I got that fall.” 

“Will you boys get to bed!” The monitor’s voice 
sounded threatening, so we scattered like rabbits, each 
to a little iron cot with a straw mattress on it. 


The days stretched into weeks and the monotony of 
life in the Reform School constantly nettled me. 
Mornings I could pretend that I didn’t know how to 
weave chair bottoms and afternoons I could drowse 
over my slate. But I was seething inwardly for activity. 
Nathans, the overseer, and I had failed to agree from 
the start, when his first impatient twist of my wrist 
showed me that he did not like me. Nathans stood over 


me each morning while I idly grinned at the other boys 
who worked. 

“Where is the rest of your stint?” he asked. 

I started. “Well, Mr. Nathans,” said I, “I didn’t get it 
done.” 

That was true. But one night Mr. Tibbetts gave me 
the hardest beating of my life with that blacksnake of 
his. I stood in the corner of the mess hall, my face to 
the wall, too stunned with pain to resent the sounds of 
eating that went on behind my back. 

“The old buzzard beat you awful,” said the one- 
armed boy to me that night when I tried gingerly to 
remove the clothing that was sticking to the long open 
welts across my back. I sobbed dry oaths in answer. 
We sat huddled together on my cot, whispering. I 
couldn’t lie down. Neither could he; his half-arm 
pained him that night. 

“I’m sick and tired of this!” I hiccoughed between 
tearless sobs. 

“Let’s run away,” he said close to my ear. I 
squeezed his good arm and gave him a little shove 
toward his own cot. I couldn’t talk. 


The next day behind the protecting ring of 
sympathetic boys who sat near the outside fence, the 
one-armed boy and I dug a hole. There were always 
boys who were willing to help. They would hide you 
while you dug out and then put the dirt back to cover 
up the hole for you. The last thing I saw before I 
wriggled through was that row of wistful eyes. Most of 
them were afraid to try it. 


We slid on our bellies down a small knoll, and then 
raced on bent knees across a potato patch to the 
railroad tracks. Then we settled into a fast dog-trot that 
would have taken us quickly out of sight. But it was 
willed at that particular moment that One-Arm should 
become suddenly, ravenously, irrepressibly hungry! 

“Oh, all right,” I said, “if you gotta eat, Pll get you 
something.” We plowed our way across a stony New 
England farm to the back door of a white farmhouse. I 
knocked, the steady, not-too-persistent tapping of the 
hobo. An old lady opened the door and I took one look 
at her and burst into shouts of laughter. 

I don’t know to this day what was the matter with 
her. Either her nose covered up her mouth, or her 
mouth completely overwhelmed her nose, I can’t 
remember which, but the effect was so grotesque that I 
shouted with laughter. The door slammed shut. One- 
Arm stood by, half in amazement, half in anger, while 
he cast wistful glances toward that closed kitchen door. 

We laughed too long. Just over the Connecticut line, 
at Stafford Springs, we started to pass a water tank. 
And the long arm of the law, in the long arm of Mr. 
Tibbetts, reached out from behind that water tank and 
grabbed us! A light surrey stood nearby under a tree 
and we went back, without a word, to Monson. 


Five days of torture followed that brief taste of 
freedom. How can I describe that hell-hole in the 
basement where I starved and sweated in darkness for 
five days and nights? 


It was one of a row of half a dozen cells in the 
basement. 


A narrow, barred opening near the ceiling let in the 
only air. I sat across from it, crouched on my knees, 
leaning against the stone wall that was damp and 
mossy-smelling — waiting, waiting for that little thin 
stream of sunlight that would lift the gloom of 
darkness for just a little while each morning. And 
when it came, blessed pale beams that spread wide 
shadows of the bars across my face, I remembered the 
world outside and it brought back a sense of reality to 
what would again be nightmare when the sun had 
passed. 

A hunk of bread and a glass of water were not too 
great a change from a hunk of bread and a swig of 
weak coffee. Yet, the flat cold tastelessness of the 
water and the heavy smell of the bread sickened me — 
sickened me because I longed for the smell of coffee 
and the stimulating warmth of it — longed for the 
strong smell of anything that would for a moment 
relieve the nausea that watered my mouth and filled 
my nostrils with pain — the stench of that cell! 

The bars between cells were wide and I could look 
through other cells, in a darkened row along one side 
of the basement. I could see the shadowy forms of 
other boys moving back and forth with a restless 
movement that was more awful than the measured 
stride of a beast because it was faltering. The figure 
paced and halted, paced again and slumped to a dark 


little pile in a corner, only to rise again and stand for a 
long time in the center of the cell — waiting! 

The cold of the nights gave way to the steaming 
heat of the days in a changing series that was 
exhausting. But, no matter how cold the nights 
became, without bed or coverings, there was the 
blessed relief of fitful sleep. It was in the days that I 
was sickest. The body performs poorly its normal 
functions on a diet of bread and water but there was 
the ever-present need of sanitary conveniences. 
Stripped of our last shred of decency, the boys who did 
their time on bread and water became shameless 
animals there in the darkness. 

It was best to sit up at night, squatting on one’s 
haunches, 


the head slumped upon the knees. Cramped hours of 
sleep were interrupted by long periods of waiting ... 
waiting while misery steadily increased until it was 
lost again in exhausted sleep. 

The rats never bothered me. Huge, slinking, 
shadowy creatures, they slipped across my body at 
night, or ran lightly over a foot or hand as I crouched 
through the endless hours of the day. For there was not 
a stool to sit on, nor a plank to lie on. The coldness of 
the stone walls, the moist clammy coldness of the floor 
crept into my very soul. I wanted warmth — 
passionately! I was desperate with a nameless longing; 
restless, while my body was racked with burning 
sensations I had never known before. 


Thoughts, wonderings! Vague understanding came 
to me for I was a husky boy of fourteen. The half- 
understood wrongs of Mauler, and his punishment in 
death under that train — the strange sensations of 
excitement and nausea aroused in me by the disgusting 
sight of naked negroes dancing down in Hell’s Half- 
Acre now took on a meaning. 

I sank, then, from the spirited existence of 
childhood to the cravings of awakened youth. Life had 
been unveiled before me as I watched many strange 
sights that took place at Monson. 

The days went on — the shrill whistle of the 
watchman, marching down the stairs to the same 
breakfast of bread and weak coffee every morning, 
caning chair bottoms from seven until noon. Marching 
again, dinner of turnip-green soup and black bread. 
Marching out to play for a little while in the yard, 
fighting, scuffling, gambling among ourselves, or 
squatting in a corner to plan some deviltry while the 
pranks of other boys detracted the monitor. Marching 

. marching ... sometimes we sang light-hearted 
snatches of songs after we’d tired of working and 
playing. They liked the hobo songs Walter had taught 
me, especially the Dying Hobo: 


“Beside the western water tank one cold November 
day, Inside an empty box car, a dying hobo lay. His old 
pal stood beside him, with low and drooping head, 
And listened to the last words the dying hobo said. 


“l’m going to a better land where everything is 
bright, Where hand-outs grow on bushes and you sleep 
out every night; 

You never have to work at all and never change 
your socks, 

Where little streams of whiskey come trickling 
down the rocks. 


““Tell my old girl back in Muncie that her face no 
more Ill view, 

That I have caught a fast freight and that ’'m going 
through. 

Tell her not to wait for me, no tears in her eyes must 
lurk, For I’m going to a better land where they hate 
that word work. 


“Hark I I hear her whistle, I must catch her on the 
fly, Good-bye, old pal,’ he murmured. ‘ It’s not so hard 
to die.’ 

His head fell back, his eyes grew dim; he had sung 
his last refrain. 

His partner swiped his coat and hat and caught an 
eastbound train.” 


Marching again, shoving, jostling, crowding in the 
lines each time ... marching to school where we wore 
out weary hours droning our lessons ... marching to 
the fields to work, sweating and swearing like 
“regulars” and proud of our vocabularies ... marching 
back to supper of black bread and coffee ... thumping, 
crowding up the stairs, the day gone, to our cots and 


straw mattresses ... and the wild yarns we spun in 
whispers after the lights were out! 

I was the first victim in an epidemic of measles that 
swept the school. When it was over there were a 
hundred 


new graves on the hill — silent, meaningful little 
mounds whose dead were to rise up with fingers 
pointing in accusing wrath, whose stilled voices were 
to ring through every newspaper from one end of the 
state to the other until they were avenged! 

Mr. Tibbetts took a good look at me as I sat 
listlessly in the sun. Something was wrong, for I was 
usually doing something. So he sent me off to the 
hospital. 

Jim Lally presided over the hospital. He gave me a 
cuff across the side of the head that sent me reeling. 

“Come here, ye vagabond that’ll be hung before ye 
die!” he invited and pushed me into a chair. I saw him 
as from a great distance, mixing white crystals in 
water. “Drink that!” 

I drank, though my hair stood straight on end, it 
was So strong. 

“Now get to bed, ye scum, and I'll have ye fixed up 
in the morning.” He shoved me toward a cot and I 
climbed in. 

For two days I tossed in fevered delirium. The 
officers of Monson discovered my right name and a lot 
of other things. Mr. Tibbetts promptly wrote to my 
mother. I was convalescent, propped up weakly in a 
chair, when her letter came — tear-stained, prayerful, 


and containing two quarters. If only I had kept that 
letter! 

But I tried to forget it as fast as I could, for it 
brought back too many thoughts of misery. Two 
months after I had recovered from the measles I was 
called out of the play yard into the office. There I was 
embarrassed to see a strange, very thin woman who 
towered above me. 

“Are you Johnny Goode?” she asked. 

“No, I’m Harry Robinson,” I said. 

“Come here,” she said and took my hand, pulling 
me toward her. I sat down on the edge of a bench 
beside, her and she put her arm around me. It was 
something that no one had done to me for a long time 
and it had a strangely warming effect. 


“Now, tell me,” she said with unexpected 
gentleness, “aren’t you Johnny Goode?” And, husky 
boy of fourteen that I was, I began to cry, the tears 
running unheeded down my freckled cheeks. I thought 
it was because I was a weakling from being sick so 
long and it made me mad. I pulled away from her 
fiercely. 

“IT am your Aunt Maggie,” she introduced herself. 
“You remember me. Your mother wrote me that you 
were here and I came right out. Let’s sit over there on 
the steps where we can talk.” 

A prim maiden lady, with a New England 
background, my aunt couldn’t make me out at all. She 
didn’t know anything about boys. And I thought her 
the queerest person I had ever met. So this was my 


mother’s sister who had once sent me a “sissy suit” of 
white linen, which I promptly refused to wear. 

“You know,” she said, as if talking to her own 
brother, “I never did have any faith in that Patrick 
Goode!” I got my cue. From that moment we were 
friends. She hated him, too! “He used to treat us girls 
terribly, when he had his cigar factory in Boston.” 

She regarded me thoughtfully, out of bitter eyes. “I 
saw the time, many’s the time, in Boston before your 
mother went off to the wilds of Colorado, when I 
warned her it would come to no good end!” 

“And he don’t take care of her now, neither!” I 
chimed in. 

“He used to be an awful drunkard — the lean devil 
that he was — and he didn’t even give you kids 
enough to eat! And then her going traipsing off to 
Colorado, when if she’d stayed at home she’d have 
been better off!” 

“Yeah — and you know what he’s gone and done 
now?” I said. “He’s gone and made a prospector out of 
hisself. And my mother has to take in boarders, and 
she’s the camp’s wash woman, while pa’s off 
prospecting or going on a toot!” 

We talked it over and over, like two old women, 
licking 


our lips. But it was perhaps just as well. It made us 
understand each other and it brought back to me a 
feeling of unity with my family. I belonged again, for I 
was championing my mother’s cause! 


“We'll go to Colorado, you and I,” said Aunt 
Maggie, rising to leave. “Just as soon as I can pack 
up.” But I knew I wouldn’t go back. 

Conditions at Monson Reformatory were pretty 
bad. The vulgarities that took place there, between the 
boys, went without notice. Such things could take 
place anywhere, in the play yard, in the dormitories. 
Under such conditions as these, sex becomes the 
damning evidence of manhood, instead of a natural 
expression of normal living. 

Other conditions of sanitation, health and the abuse 
of the boys were closely guarded. But somehow these 
facts leaked out. General Butler was running for 
Governor of Massachusetts. A public figure since the 
Civil War, he had learned to take advantage of 
situations around him. Public fury over the epidemic of 
measles and other conditions in the Reform School, 
and the ugly rumors about conditions at the Poor Farm 
became the tide on which Butler was swept into the 
state’s highest office. 

Quietly, certain changes took place at Monson. I 
have always admired the way that public sentiment 
“followed through” in Massachusetts. Knowing the 
awful conditions in the public institutions, the people 
set about to correct them. A new superintendent took 
charge of Monson. 

Major Bradford had been a chaplain in the Civil 
War. A kind-hearted old man, he stood before us at a 
mass meeting of the boys and talked to us like a father. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’ve been a soldier a long time 
and it’s a lot of fun when you go about it in the right 
way.” Then he set about with dry humor and a chuckle 


in his voice to win the boys of the school. Almost 
immediately he started us singing “Tenting Tonight,” 
and other war songs and we sang them until the rafters 
gave back the sound! 


“We'll all be soldiers together,’ said Major 
Bradford. 

“You know,” he said confidentially, “there’s been a 
lot of nasty talking and the papers have been saying 
pretty bad things about what took place in the public 
institutions of the state.” He told us some of them. 

The wave of ahs that swept through the crowd of 
boys was eloquent of our horrified amazement. Here 
was a real champion! 

“Tf they did things like that, then it’s time that some 
of us old soldiers got into office,” the Major continued. 
And we applauded heartily. He was getting us worked 
up gradually. “And that epidemic of measles here — 
over a hundred poor kids dying like rats! Butler’s the 
governor now and we’re going to see to it that you all 
get a fair deal. And now let’s sing again — like real 
soldiers.” 

War songs. “True-fire’ they called it, that 
enthusiasm that swept over the gathering. Major 
Bradford started a series of prayer-meetings. 

The institution was seething with a new fervor that 
knew no bounds. I remember one night when, sitting 
on the side-lines, an interested spectator, I watched the 
boys yelling and jumping about like so many holy 
rollers, shouting “Glory be to God!” A huge negro, 
Thomson, whom we all respected as the best ball 


thrower in school, suddenly was seized as if by a fit. 
He jumped up into the air, shrieking and then fell, 
rolling on the ground, shouting, moaning, praying, 
“Lawd sabe me! De good Lawd sabe mah soul!” 

Thomson was built like an ape, a huge giant with 
shoulders that bent as if with their own weight, and 
arms that hung loosely like those of an orang-utang. 
He was a sight to inspire fear in anyone and the sight 
of him now, mad with religious hysteria, was too much 
for Mr. Tibbetts. He rushed the Major out into the 
yard, shouting, “You’ve simply got to put a stop to 
this. These boys are going crazy!” 

“Bound out” was a dread expression. We used it 
discreetly, when some boy disappeared from his cot. 
Being 


on the level might bring a boy his freedom finally, but 
he was never without the dread possibility of being 
bound out until he was twenty-one. If he proved 
unsatisfactory, he could be sent back to the Reform 
School any time until he was sixteen. That was two 
long years for me. 

I was bound out to an old German woman, but I 
promptly stole ten dollars and ran away. They caught 
me five miles down the road, a posse of infuriated 
citizens in buggies, and took me back. The ten-dollar 
bill was discovered well down my pants leg and when 
I got back to Monson my reception was not any 
warmer. 

It was decided that I needed something more 
drastic, so I was sent off to the House of Correction on 


Deer Island, in Boston Harbor. It was a place where 
they sent petty larceny thieves, wife-beaters, 
drunkards, yeggs and other derelicts who had no other 
place of punishment. 

It was some satisfaction to know that I was in a 
regular prison now. Only “regulars” were sent to 
prison, I reflected. Wild adventurers, most of them! 
There was Jesse Pomeroy, for example. He’d killed 
some little girl, butchered her in a fiendish manner. A 
murderer, he was only fifteen! Sentenced to life 
imprisonment. I had heard much about him from the 
boys at Monson. 

Jesse Pomeroy was the oldest “lifer” in the country 
when he died in September, 1932, a feeble old man 
after a useless life spent behind prison walls. There 
was a time when he pleaded for a little cabin up in the 
mountains where he could be by himself for his few 
remaining years. He had made a little money and 
wanted to “retire.” But the warden refused. “I’d never 
take a chance on him,” he said, “I’d never let him out!” 

I’ve thought of Jesse Pomeroy sometimes, and of 
other men in the gray. That is what they are — 
unfinished, untried, for they have never known the rich 
maturity that experience brings with living. Sent to 
prison when they are young, they live shadow lives in 
an unreal world. And who can say whether their lives 
might not have been useful 


ones, had civilization been taken to them there in their 
prison worlds. 


A few of our prisons have been civilized. But others 
are still the ugliest landmarks of the country. Warden 
Lawes, in his latest book on Sing Sing, shows that 
criminals are not born — they are made! 

I had lived at Deer Island about six months. A 
stripling, it was true, but I was developing unexpected 
strength. I mingled with men all the time, so I was 
treated like a man. I remember the time I got into 
mischief and Mr. Hatch, the superintendent, 
approached me in the yard. It was a freezing cold 
morning. 

“Go in and warm your hands,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Do as I say!” 

And then I remembered. It was terribly painful to 
be struck across the hands when you are cold. “But I 
haven’t done anything, Mr. Hatch,” I protested. 

“Don’t you know that throwing snowballs is against 
the rules?” 

“But you’ve never punished me before,” I persisted. 
“You see,” I chose my most manly tone, “I hate to 
have you do it, Mr. Hatch. You’ve never done anything 
to me like that before!” 

“But I can’t permit your laxity about the prison 
rules, Robinson,” he said. 

“Well, all right, then, I won’t throw snowballs any 
more!” 

We became good friends again. I was very much 
attached to Mr. Hatch. I think he could have done 
almost anything with me. But the prison was not 
equipped to handle boys. I was simply in the way. And 
when a telegram came for a young man to be shipped 


with a fishing boat to Labrador, a frantic wire was sent 
back: 

“We have just the boy you want.” 

It was I, Johnny Goode, alias Harry Robinson. 


CHAPTER IX—STORMY INTERLUDE 


APTAIN HATFIELD looked down at me. A red- 

whiskered old salt, with skin that was almost as 
flaming as his hair and beard, I would have picked him 
anywhere as the captain of a fishing-boat. He took a 
crumpled telegram from his blue jacket and glared 
down at me. 

“How old are ye?” he barked. 

“Nearly sixteen, sir.” 

“Ye lie, ye little de’ill” shouted the captain. 

“Yes, sir,” I said lamely, blinking up at his fierce 
blue eyes and seeing the heavy sagging shoulders and 
long muscular arms. 

“Humph,” he grunted. “Ye’re too small, but maybe 
yell do. Go aboard!” 

I scampered up the plank. Most of the crew were 
drunk. The men lay about the fishy, smelly deck. 
Others, swearing, shouting, rushed about, kicking them 
to their feet and then staggering themselves down the 
deck. There were piled ropes, flapping canvas 
overhead, tar and empty barrels sitting about and 
everywhere the briny smell of stale fish. Commotion. 
Careening bodies. Sweating, cursing men. A language 
that was completely foreign to me. I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it all. 


The captain and mate came aboard. That meant we 
would be sailing soon. I could have leaped and shouted 


with the great confusing joy that swept over me. It was 
freedom! I was going to sea! 

A tug hooked on to one end of the boat, swinging 
the slim vessel slowly and towing her over the bar of 
the Merrimac River. I stood in the stern and watched 
the curving patch she cut through the waves. From 
somewhere below a hearty voice sang: 


“Yo ho! Yo ho! Yo ho! 
There’s none to me like Nancy Lee!” 

I thought with secret gloating: “This is going to be 
easy!” I swaggered about the deck, copying the 
swaying, rhythmic stride of the fishermen. And they 
grinned back at me. I had gotten the “feel” of the sea 
already! 

By sundown we hoisted sail and headed out to sea. I 
stood again in the stern to watch that swirling path of 
water that spread a widening gap between the present 
and the past. The boat struck the swells, rising easily to 
poise and then dip — rise, hesitate for an instant and 
then dip gracefully into the trough of the waves. 

A stiff southeast wind picked us up, sending us 
along rather one-sidedly. I clung to the railing as the 
vessel tossed and shook like a chip on the great rolling 
waves. What exhilaration! to stand there and see that 
splashing white gulf of foam beneath me. And at that 
moment of pride, green giddiness seized me. 

I collapsed suddenly, completely, with a throaty, 
“Ohah-h-h!” into the scuppers and lay there, the 
curling edges of the waves dashing lightly across my 
soaking form. I was too sick to roll out of the way. I 


could see through a green mist the younger sailors 
shouting and jumping about like so many monkeys, 
slapping each other, capering, in hilarious laughter. My 
fall had come soon! 

After the dog-watch the next morning two husky 
sailors 


rolled me out of the upper bunk where they had 
hoisted me the night before. I sat on a chair and gazed 
up at them, hazily. 

“The kid’s too sick, Paddy,” said the younger man, 
whom I afterward called Marvin. He spoke to Paddy 
Sinnott, a long-legged old sea-dog who was to become 
my teacher in the hard ways of the fisherman. 

“Let him lay,” bellowed Paddy, spitting tobacco 
juice across the floor. “He’s no good to us now!” 
Paddy had a stiff leg and he stumped heavily up the 
companionway. 

“All hands on deck!” I could hear the shout from 
above. I staggered up the companionway, too proud to 
lean on Marvin’s arm. 

“The best thing’s to make a cook’s de’il out of 
him,” said Paddy, spitting into the whitecap at his feet. 
I stood there in some humiliation. I was like a drowned 
dog, limp, stinking. 

“Down the galley!” shouted the skipper, giving me 
a hearty shove. 

Ambrose, the cook, was a kindly old New 
Englander about sixty. He had a long white beard and 
he looked like a deacon with a sunburn. He was the 
silent steering gear of that boat, for he understood 


navigation thoroughly. He could have taken command 
at any time, had the emergency arisen. 

He grabbed the cap I was twisting in my hands and 
threw it behind a sack of potatoes. “Sit down, I’m 
going to fix you up,” he said and handed me a mug of 
steaming black coffee. I looked at it for a few minutes 
and then decided to try it. It was lukewarm and thick 
tasting. I took one swig of it and with an oath dashed 
with unsuspected vigor up the gangway to the railing 
of the deck, there to hang limply, certain that the end 
was soon. 

“What ye need,” said an old sailor, pausing to laugh 
hoarsely at my wan face, “is to git a pork rind, dip it in 
plenty o’ molasses, and tie a string to it. Then swallow 
it and whenever ye feel squeamish jerk it up again!” 


It was a venerable old forecastle prescription, but I 
lolled over the side and vomited every time I thought 
of it. 


When I got straightened around, I took my duties 
seriously, peeling potatoes, washing the mugs and tin 
plates, scrubbing the galley floor, cleaning the stove. 
Ambrose was a kind fatherly old soul and I worked for 
him willingly, uncomplainingly. My enthusiasm for the 
trip returned and I felt a singing sensation as I swayed 
about the rolling deck. I was going to Labrador! Going 
to see the world! 

The Hiawatha was a handsome topmast schooner, 
owned by Boardman & Son, of Newburyport. She was 


in the fruit trade in the winter, making regular voyages 
to the West Indies and bringing back cargoes of 
bananas, pineapples and the like. In the summer Mr. 
Boardman sent her to Labrador with a crew of 
fishermen for a cargo of codfish, filling up any extra 
space with herring. 

We hit the ice, floating down so heavy out of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence that we had to lay up at 
Louisburg, Cape Breton Island. I had never seen 
icebergs before and I could hardly believe my eyes. 
There they were, blue and white tops of mountains 
rising above a heavy blue sea. They floated slowly, 
hardly seeming to move, yet I knew that tons of ice lay 
below the waves for every foot above those heaving 
blue waters. I could tell from the rushing activity 
aboard that the ship was in deadly peril. I rushed 
about, trying to help. I would live under these gigantic 
floating snowballs all summer. How far above us they 
towered, gleaming, treacherous, aloof! 

By this time the men were sober and had settled 
down to the hard clean living of the seaman. The crew 
of fourteen was twice that needed to handle the little 
schooner so that there was a jocular attitude toward the 
routine work. The ship was a toy in their strong hands 
and there was singing and good-nature aboard. It was 
hard fun, living the life of the sea, for the fisherman 


““__ smiles at fortune, laughs at fate, 
And risks his life to save his mate!” 


In about twelve days we anchored in Salmon Bay, 
in the long strait that lies between Labrador and 
Newfoundland. There, one brisk morning, we lowered 
into the water the fishing-boats and made preparations 
for the season’s work. The skipper and mate had gone 
ashore to get a partner among the “live-ers,” as they 
called the people in the fishing villages, to seine for 
bait with us. They returned that afternoon with an 
English captain who had charge of the fishing station. 

At dawn the next morning five of us went out in the 
little seine boat — the skipper, two fishermen, Marvin 
and I. Opposite us in the strait was the young English 
captain and his crew with the other end of the seine. 
Marvin and I were to row the boat in a wide circle to 
surround a school of lance. 

It was all new and exciting to me. I watched the 
skipper as I pulled on the oars and the boat glided 
through the waves. He was crouched in the bow of the 
boat, peering down into the water through a long, box- 
like telescope that had glass in one end. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, shouting and waving his arms. 

“Throw her over!” shouted the skipper. The two 
fishermen tossed overboard the sixty-foot net, feeding 
it into the waves as fast as they could, as we rowed in a 
wide circle the captain excitedly pointed out. The lead- 
weighted side of the seine sank quickly, leaving only 
the bobbing corks of the top visible. I thrilled and 
strained at the oars as I rowed. 

“Go to it, byes!” yelled the captain. “There’s fish 
there, byes!” He was shouting and gesticulating from 
the bow of the boat. “Row ’er! Byes!” He beat the 
waves with the jingles (an iron bar with rings on one 


end) to frighten back the fish as they sought to escape 
under the 


boat. I could see their flashing bodies as they swerved 
back from the widening circle of the boat. 

The English skipper was waving at us now, 
approaching with the anchored end of the seine from 
across the strait. Marvin and I pulled harder at the oars 
while our own skipper danced and shouted in the bow. 
The seine was nearly spread now. Thousands of bright 
little bodies flashed in the early sunlight as the lance 
crowded toward the center, frightened back by the 
movement of the boat and the jingling irons in the 
hands of the captain. 

Reaching the Englishman, we pulled up. “Pull ’er 
in, byes!” shouted our skipper and he laughed with the 
keen relish of the fisherman at the sight of thousands 
of live bait. I caught the feverish excitement and 
sprang with the other men into the shallow waters 
where we were now grounded. Waist deep in the surf, I 
helped them haul in the heavy seine. As the squirming 
lance were piled thick in the floating net, we dipped 
our hand nets into their glistening mass and filled 
buckets with the bait. Small boats rowed up to us from 
every side, for the catch was plentiful and we had 
enough to supply the village fishermen as well as 
ourselves. 

After the bait had been caught, the more 
experienced of the crew took the five whale-boats and 
hoisted their miniature sails, heading for the deeper 
waters of the sea to fish for cod. We watched them go 


as we finished hauling in the seine. Our job was done. 
We made up the dressing gang who would take care of 
the cod when those dipping white sails returned at 
sundown with the day’s catch. 

How cold the wind felt! How exciting it all was. Yet 
the days were all about the same. The sun gleamed 
down across those moving blue waters, shimmering its 
way over the white mountains of the coastline. The 
brown figures of the people on the shore came alive 
under its rays; even the fidgety Eskimo dogs raced 
about joyously and wallowed in the little patches of 
green grass. I had never known before the feel of life 
as it came to me now. J was alive! 


From below the song of Paddy Sinnott reached me. 
Even the rolling ship was alive and Paddy’s voice was 
the voice of the ship, rich and full and deep-toned. It 
roused in me the mingled sensations of laughter and 
excitement. Sang Paddy: 


“Oh-h-h-h, my name it is Nell. 
I come from Clumnell id 


A wave hit the ship and I lost the rest of the verse. 
Lustily, the song went on: 


“For the truth for to spake 

I had a great drake 

That me grandfather give me 
When ready to die. 


“His neck it was green 
And rare to be seen. 
He was fit for a queen 
Of any degree-e-e-e. 


“Bad luck to the savage 

Who to grease his white cabbage 
Did murder Nell Flaherty’s 
Beautiful drake.” 


The days ended all too soon. I can’t remember to 
this day when I slept. Alive to the smell of the sea, 
tingling with the feel of the wind, half-giddy with the 
roll of the waves, I leaned for hours across the railing 
and watched the bobbing white sails of the whale- 
boats. Then would come sunset and the schooner came 
alive and bustled with activity again. 

“Hello, byes!” The skipper’s long hail sounded 
across the waters. The white sails of the boats seemed 
to curtsy and sway in reply. They bowed and saluted to 
us as we listened for the answering 

“Hallo-o-a!” 


The long call drifted across the rolling waves. 
Others took it up. It was a jovial home-coming, with 


the skipper shouting eagerly, “Ye byes are fish- 
killers!” His red face beamed down at them as they 
drew near. 

Fish-killers! We had seen the gleaming cargo in 
each boat. A catch! A worthy catch. The men were 
proud to be called fish-killers. I could see their white 
teeth as they laughed and shouted back at us. They 
were windburned, and their long hair was thrown back 
from their faces as they faced the wind. Their voices 
broke across the water with a warmth I shall never 
forget. 

Now they were pitchforking the fish up on the deck. 
The twisting bodies tumped and slid across the deck, 
to grow into a mound of living movement. Again I 
could not resist the thrill of the moment and I sprang 
down into one of the boats and tossed up the heavy 
fish. I who had resented work so often now found the 
thrill of work. I worked as I had never worked before. I 
liked it! 

The gleaming fish twinkled and glinted in the rosy 
haze of sundown. I looked down at them, stared at 
them, panting. Half in amazement, half in wonder, I 
kicked a squirming five-pounder back onto the pile. 
How steely white they were. How pretty! They 
smelled fresh and strong of the sea. 

“Jack,” bellowed the skipper, “get down there at the 
tub and wash these fish, fast as they come to you. Get 
along and hustle!” 

I ran below as the men sprang to their places on the 
rolling deck. We were now the dressing gang. Each 
man had his specific task and moved quickly and 
accurately, tossing the fish along to the next hand. 


When they had finished at last, the white slabs of 
meat were tossed down into a tub of water and I 
slushed them about with a pitchfork. Then I lifted each 
limp piece, clean and white, and pitched it down the 
hole where the salter spread it out and salted it down 
upon the wall of fish he was building in the ship’s 
hold. 


From the moment that first batch of fish was salted 
down that boat came alive with smells. The fresh smell 
of the sea, wafted by a stiff breeze off the ice-caps, 
was now displaced by the stench of rotting cod-livers. 
The odor became so heavy that it hung like a cloud 
over our every conscious thought or act. We could 
even smell it along the shore. We couldn’t escape it 
anywhere. And for months afterwards, that stench still 
remained with me. It was as if I had gotten so 
accustomed to smelling codlivers that I couldn’t pick 
up lighter odors. 

The “live-ers” had a hard life. Schooners came from 
Halifax and exchanged food and clothing for their fish. 
If a man had a bad summer he had to go in debt for his 
winter supplies and once in debt, always in debt. There 
were no schools, no churches; their lives were as 
barren as the hard cliffs under which they lived. 
Starvation crept always among them and just beyond 
their little huddled villages stalked the wild huskies 
and other creatures of the North, as tortured with 
hunger as they. 

These people knew nothing of the benefits of 
science. Once when we were anchored in Salmon Bay, 


one of our men caught his finger on a fish-hook. It was 
a tiny wound but blood-poisoning set in and to save his 
life he submitted to having his arm cut off with an axe! 

One night a young girl tottered and half fell into 
one of our boats. It was on a bleak stretch of rock- 
bound coast where the men were mending the seine 
after a day’s catch. They rowed her to the ship and 
Captain Hatfield brought her child into the world — a 
husky eight-pound boy! He was as proud as an old 
woman and he cared for the girl as best he could. 
Then, clucking quietly to himself, he sat 


There is perhaps no better illustration of what a consecrated 
man of God can do than the marvelous change that has been made 
in Labrador and parts of Newfoundland by Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 
Hospitals, schools, orphanages, and cooperative stores are among 
the benefits brought to these isolated peoples. It makes us wonder 
why so many of us are only dark lanterns. 


himself down on a squeaking stool and sewed up his 
own underclothes to make swaddling clothes for that 
baby! 

Then there was Ann. A simple thing she was, 
hardly more than twenty-two. She often came aboard, 
to sit on the laps of the fishermen and comb their matty 
long hair. The men bribed her for her attentions with 
sugar apples and pies stolen from the cook. Poor Ann, 
she was in trouble again. She already had seven 
children, each one by a different man. The visiting 
priest was exasperated. 


“Ye’ve got siven of them now,” he cried. “If ye 
have any more, ye’ll git yourself banished from 
Labrador. Then what’ll ye do? Out in the wilderness 
ye’ll go — where the huskies will eat ye alive!” 

There in that atmosphere of rough decency I 
worked and felt the first strength of coming manhood. 
I was developing fast. My muscles grew hard and my 
body lithe, like that of a young animal. I could feel it! 
It gave me a sense of growing independence. I 
remembered some of the plans that had carried me on 
from adventure to adventure during those years of 
vagabondage. And I hoarded them. I worked, but I 
bided my time. Life was yet waiting for me. 

Sometimes I rebelled inwardly at the delay. But 
only once did I show it. It was when the English 
captain assumed an authority over me that I felt 
belonged only to my own skipper. 

“Pull harder!” he kept shouting at me. 

“T am pulling hard!” I screamed back as I strained 
over the heavy net of fish. We were dragging in a great 
catch of cod out in the deeper waters of the sea. It was 
mid-morning and I had worked far into the night over 
the catch of the night before. I was tired. Surly. 

“Damn you!” he cried. “Don’t you talk to me like 
you do to Captain Hatfield.” 

I cursed him and he sprang to his feet in the 
swaying whale-boat. He lurched forward and grabbed 
a rope and gave me one stinging blow across the face 
with it. Then, 


as I cursed him again he lifted me by my coat collar 
and with a single movement of his powerful arm, 
threw me overboard into the sea. 

The men shouted to me but I couldn’t hear them. I 
came up fighting for breath. Someone threw me a line 
and dragged me aboard. It was a moment of horrible 
humiliation. I can’t remember ever experiencing 
anything that seared more deeply than their laughter. 

My skipper did not laugh. I saw his eyes gleam as 
he watched the English captain extend a hand to help 
me back into the boat. But I ignored his hand and 
ignored him when he spoke to me. And I hated him 
from that day on. I never really had a good time again 
with the crew. I hated the work; I was again the surly 
wayward boy, determined that it would not be for long. 


Toward the end of summer we made a trip up to 
Greenland to seine for herring. We came back after one 
catch, loaded to the gills. We had four hundred and 
fifty barrels of salted-down fish and we could have 
filled the Leviathan with them. After that it was just a 
routine of preparation for our departure. 

I was impatient. The time had come. And sullenly I 
looked across those white waste-lands, unseeing. My 
heart was filled with mingled fear and impatience. I 
was no longer the boy who had gone to Labrador to 
see the world. I was Johnny Goode again, heartsick 
and alone, aching for life and tied to a fishing schooner 
in the cold north sea. Soon we would return to Boston 
and I faced the thought of freedom — or a return to the 
Reform School. 


“T’ll never go back!” I said it aloud because that 
helped. No, I would never let them take me back there 
again. And with life beckoning to me, my thoughts 
turned once more to Jesse Pomeroy, the hero we had 
all worshipped at Monson. I liked to think about 
Pomeroy. 

Here was a regular “gun,” a real criminal. And he 
was only fifteen! Already he was a lifer, he’d had a 
spectacular 


career. We boys at Monson couldn’t get over his youth. 
We felt that we were just a bunch of small-time crooks, 
all of us, compared to Pomeroy. How many times we 
had huddled in the darkness on our cots talking over 
the real or imagined exploits of Jesse Pomeroy. And 
we planned the things that we would some day do, 
daring, reckless, foolhardy things! 

Think of it! The effect of the public heralding of the 
criminal upon the imaginations of young boys! The 
young boy’s mind (and I don’t excuse my own) has no 
conception of the preciousness of human life. It has no 
sense of balance, no true judgment of values. To us at 
Monson, it meant nothing that a little child had been 
cut to pieces by a fiend with a knife. We didn’t think 
about that. To us, the career of this young moron was a 
widely heralded example of successful crime. Here 
was a hero. He was in a big prison, not a measly 
reform school! We saw that he was a daredevil, a lifer 
at fifteen. He was famous. He had had his picture in 
papers from one end of the country to the other. 


Now, we didn’t plan to do the things that Jesse 
Pomeroy had done. We didn’t make any plans. To us, 
life was a rosy adventure, a mixture of thrilling danger 
and heralded exploits of deviltry. We could have been 
just as excited about becoming famous explorers or 
soldiers in a distant land. It was adventure we craved 
— and fame! We were thrilled by this boy’s 
spectacular rise to public attention, by his notoriety, by 
the fact that sob-sisters tried to save him from life 
imprisonment, by the fact that great lawyers took up 
his case, great doctors considered him important 
enough to journey miles just to look at him and study 
his case. He was famous — a great criminal! At 
fifteen! 

Such were my thoughts, crooked thoughts, as I 
gazed sullenly across that God-swept white land. I had 
worked all summer and I was now strong and healthy, 
eager to be on my way again. And as I watched the 
approaching shores of Massachusetts, I quivered to the 
joy of being free from 


that freedom I had so eagerly sought when I sailed 
away to Labrador. 

Watching the schooner cut through the cooling 
waters of early fall, I made my resolutions. I would 
never go back to that Reform School or to Deer Island. 
I wouldn’t be caught again. I was a man now. I'd live a 
man’s life as I saw fit! I’d go places and do spectacular 
things such as I had heard Walter and the other 
prisoners talk about in that filthy prison in St. Louis. 


I'd do those things now, only I’d do them more 
spectacularly. 

Let it be said here that I had not learned to work. I 
had learned what it meant to feel the strength of my 
muscles. I had tasted of adventure. But all that period 
of enforced clean living had not made a decent young 
man of me. I was still the boastful young fool who 
wanted nothing of life greater than the thrill of being a 
ruffian. My point of view had not changed. These half- 
crazy notions of mine had not been displaced by 
constructive ambitions. The tendencies I now 
displayed are always the tendencies of the criminal, no 
matter in what period of history or in what part of the 
world he exploits his perverted desires. Proud flesh. 


CHAPTER X—GYPSY HUNGER 


DAY’S travel in the rain reduced my only suit of 
A clothes to a shapeless bundle of rags. Some of 
the seams were just cemented together and a gross of 
pins, had I had them, could not have kept the loose 
strips of that suit from flapping in the wind. I strode 
along the muddy roads of Massachusetts with the two 
dollars Captain Hatfield had given me gripped tightly 
in my hand. Two dollars wouldn’t buy me a new suit. 
It didn’t occur to me to buy food and shelter, so I 
promptly went back to my trade — damper-working. 

In Philadelphia some weeks later I joined up with 
two second-class yeggs. But they were too desperate 
for me. We robbed stores, burglarized fashionable 
homes, held up people along lonely highways. There 
were one or two narrow escapes, shootings. And then 
that night when we robbed the general store of a small 
town I got worried. I was the lookout that night and I 
had warned them that one of the clerks slept under the 
counter. 

Had they found him? killed him in his sleep? I 
couldn’t get them to tell me. We escaped in a box car 
and when it was side-tracked twenty miles distant we 
crawled out to 


sleep in a cemetery. At dawn the next morning we 
followed a mob from the cemetery to a lynching and I 
got pretty sick. Suppose they had lynched the wrong 
man? Suppose it was Paul and Tony — and me they 


were looking for! Suppose, unwittingly, I had had a 
part in a murder. I was still under sixteen. I couldn’t 
stand it. I grew desperately afraid of these two men 
and I left them to go my own way at Elkton, Maryland. 

What a relief it was, to be free of this shadow of 
fear. I walked down the road and made hazy plans. I 
wondered if the officials were looking for me. Maybe 
Captain Hatfield had been wrong in thinking they 
would let me go, that they wouldn’t hunt for me and 
take me back to Deer Island. Life seemed very 
uncertain any way I turned. 

How many things I had planned, looking off across 
the sun-bright waters of Labrador. How big the world 
was. Here I stood, on a shady roadway in Maryland, 
when so recently I had been in the midst of the 
icebergs of Labrador and the wind-tossed sea. And the 
smell of the trees and flowers — after the stench of 
rotting cod-livers! That’s an odor you never forget. 
I’ve never experienced anything like it for originality 
and carrying powers. 

I pulled an apple from a tree and chewed hard, 
trying to forget. There, across the road, stood two 
wagons, the horses tied to the backs. It was a very 
quiet scene under the trees and four gypsy men moved 
about preparing supper over a campfire. I watched 
them hungrily. Nearer, an old man bent over a small 
flame, alone. 

“Hello, punk!” he said. “What’re you looking at?” 

“T’m looking at you.” I liked him. A white-bearded 
old man with a mop of fluffy white hair, he had deep- 
set blue eyes, eyes that smiled all the time above the 
two round pink spots that were his cheeks. 


“What’s your lay?” 

“Nothing,” said I. “I’m looking for an opening.” 

“Blimme,” he said, “I’d like to have you for a stall. 
How would you like to be my stall?” 


“Fine.” I was looking at the pan of bacon and the 
bubbling coffee. 

He turned abruptly and walked over to the gypsy 
campfire. “Cap” — he spoke loudly from habit — “I 
got a punk here. He’ll make a good stall.” He walked 
back toward me with one of the gypsies. I was still 
watching the bubbling pot of coffee with fascinated 
eyes. 

“No, won’t do,” said the big gypsy. “No good.” He 
looked like a surly brute of a man, all shoulders and 
neck muscles, topped by a long black mustache. 

“But, Joe,” insisted the old man, “how can I make 
money if I don’t have a good stall?” 

“No good,” insisted Joe. But in the end I sat by Old 
Ben’s campfire and shared his supper, listening to my 
instructions. 

“T want to get the hicks,” said Ben, between gulps 
of hot coffee. “You'll be the stall. Find out which hick 
has got the money and what pocket he keeps it in.” 

“What if he keeps it in a tobacco sack around his 
neck?” 

“We'll cut the string,” said Old Ben with his 
friendly smiling eyes wrinkled into laughter. 

We finished the meal. Ben lay down with his head 
on a saddle and talked. I stretched out on the grass 
beside him and remembered the happy carefree days I 


had spent with Walter. Here it was again — adventure! 
thrills! easy food and hours of romancing under the 
trees. Ben, I learned, had traveled with the gypsies all 
over England. He was an ideal dip because he had such 
jovial laughing eyes and an easy comradely way about 
him. He was Walter in a more interesting form, this old 
man beside me. What fun we’d have! 

The next day we went out into the woods and 
gathered up a basket of the dry black leaves of autumn. 
The gypsy women took these and pounded them up 
until they looked vaguely like tea leaves. Then they 
filled small boxes nearly full, sprinkling real tea over 
the top, and sealing them up. These boxes, fragrant 
with real tea at the top, 


were ready by nightfall, stacked neatly in a small 
chest. The gypsy camp then packed up and moved 
slowly up the road to Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Just off the main street of Chester we pulled up at 
the curb. Joe lit a huge oil torch, a smelly, drippy thing 
that flared and smoldered and flared again throughout 
the evening. Joe stood up in the back of the wagon. I 
remember watching the flame of the torch gild his 
bronze features and throw his eyes into deep shadows 
as he talked. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he shouted to the passers- 
by. “We’ve heard so much about this town we decided 
we'd have to come here and look it over. I am happy to 
announce that this evening I have our musicians with 
me and we’re going to have a fine free concert.” Joe 
finished his carefully rehearsed speech and then 


stepped back, bowing and waving his big brown hands 
toward the smiling group of gypsies seated in the 
wagon. 

The concert usually lasted fifteen minutes. An 
accordion and a guitar formed the orchestra and those 
gypsies had sweet voices. They began with old 
familiar songs and worked into amusing stories they 
had picked up along the road and memorized carefully 
in the quiet of their covered wagons. When we heard 
them sing a particular song, Ben and I knew the 
concert was over: 


“There’s a hundred verses to this song, 
And we know we sing them well. 

But before we’ ll sing another verse 
We’ll see you all in ‘“ 


“Halliluyah!” one of the gypsies shouted in the 
pause. The crowd always laughed good-naturedly, and 
gathered around the wagon. It was now Joe’s time. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have here some of the 
finest tea that’s ever been brought over from China to 
America. This is being sent out amongst you people at 
less than cost so that you can sample it. It’s sent out by 
(and here 


Joe would give the name of a reputable merchant in a 
nearby city). I’m just selling this tea for the cost price. 
You can see my wagons and horses; all I want out of it 
is just enough to pay my expenses.” 


The crowd waited. “Look at this box,” said Joe. 
“Smell the nice tea, the aroma of that teal” He handed 
around a full box of tea and then shut it up again. 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, not only can you buy this 
wonder box, this life-giving tea, but in every tenth box 
there’s a five-dollar bill, and you get a chance to make 
a little money. It’s just to make it interesting ie 

He held up one of the boxes in each hand, while the 
crowd hesitated and milled around uncertainly. At that 
moment I sauntered up to the wagon. I had on an old 
straw hat, with my hair sticking up through the top in 
true hayseed fashion. My overalls were held up by a 
huge safety-pin and one strap. My face was as dirty as 
it pleased me to have it. 

“Well, mister,” said I in deep manly tones (my 
voice had changed), “I think I’m pretty lucky. I think I 
want some of this here tea °° T usually ended in a 
high boyish treble, to the great hilarity of the crowd. 

Joe held off as if he didn’t want to sell it to me. 
“But what do you want with this tea?” he asked in 
annoyed tones. 

“Well, Pl buy a box for my mother,” I answered. I 
was a good shill for I played the part well. I held up in 
full view a dollar bill to prove that I had the money to 
buy it. And, opening that box of tea, I invariably found 
the end of a five-dollar bill sticking up in plain view. 
The amazement of the crowd, the admiring comments 
and titters of the girls, the envious asides of the men — 
these were my reward for a little bit of acting. 

After that no one paid any attention to me. Nor did 
they mind it if I wandered about the edge of the crowd, 
gently pressing against a man occasionally as my deft 


fingers explored his clothes to find the bulging hard 
feel of a 


money-bag. When I had spotted a man who seemed to 
have a full wallet, I pointed him out to Old Ben. 

“Did you really get a five-dollar bill in that 
package?” the man was quite apt to ask me. I showed 
it to him and struck up a conversation. Just as I had 
him interested, Old Ben would come along and begin 
to abuse me and threaten me drunkenly. It was easy to 
arouse the man’s sympathies in my favor and when 
Ben struck out at me and stumbled against the stranger 
he painlessly extracted his wallet. The man was too 
busy protecting me to miss it until later. 

We never worked in one town more than two 
nights. The swindle was sure to be discovered and the 
public made it uncomfortably hot for us. About the 
second morning, if we were still camped near the 
town, the constable appeared — the same constable 
who had been tipped with a five or ten-dollar bill the 
day before. 

“You fellows better be getting along,” he said with 
some show of righteous anger. “You know these 
people are pretty sore at you and we don’t want any 
trouble.” 

We packed up our two wagons and rocked 
contentedly down the road, while the constable went 
back to town. And I suppose it was said at the Ladies’ 
Aid Meeting that the “constable had driven us out of 
town!” 


And so we drifted south all winter, vagabonds of 
the road. The dusty roads stretched on and on before us 
and the covered wagons were a_ picturesque 
background for the splashes of color made by the 
women as they sat about in their bright skirts and 
shawls. Even the men wore bright-colored clothes. 
How I wished I could look as they did. I wanted to be 
a real gypsy, not just a stall. For long hours I sat and 
looked at Joe and admired his purple shirt and his long 
black mustache. I wished I could have a purple shirt! 

How smoothly life flowed along. Our needs were 
simple and we did not want for a single thing. When it 
rained I was glad I didn’t have a purple shirt. When the 
sun was bright in the heavens, I wished for one. But I 
was developing 


keen judgment and intuitive sense, two very valuable 
assets of the criminal. As for Old Ben, I’ve seen him 
meet a stranger on the street, stop him and joke with 
him, slap him on the back and walk off with his wallet 
— all in ten minutes. 

By April we were headed north again and I had not 
a care in the world. Gypsy life is like that, the warm 
sun beating down through the trees, the horses trotting 
lazily from town to town. Many a sunny day slipped 
by while I lay convulsed with laughter back of a clump 
of bushes and watched the straying chickens from a 
neighboring farm swallow the fish-hooks I had baited 
with corn. It was a little trick that Walter had taught 
me. I always thought it very funny to see the flapping, 


squawking chickens. And afterwards, we had chicken 
roasted over the campfire. 

Sometimes we camped with another gypsy caravan 
and there was singing and dancing about the bonfire. I 
liked their songs, liked to hear them play and sing 
these doleful melodies of love and its trials. One thing 
puzzled me. They did not sing any of the songs I had 
heard along the road during my travels. Their songs 
were very pretty and had beautiful rich harmonies 
when the men and women sang them together. One 
night I asked one of the gypsy men what the name of 
the song was. He said it was called Carmen. 

Sometimes Ben let me help him in the evening. We 
had certain little “chores” to do, such as taking down 
the rails of a fence so that our horses could go into 
some farmer’s pasture and graze all night. We would 
be up again before dawn and I would drive them out 
while Old Ben quietly milked a couple of cows. Those 
farmers must have been surprised sometimes when 
they went out to milk. 

I had more fun when we camped near the larger 
towns, for then I met more people and we could carry 
on our various activities with less danger of being 
caught. Then, too, the girls from the town always came 
out to get their 


fortunes told. I remember two of them especially, a 
very pretty girl and a woman of about thirty. 

“Where’s the fortune-teller?” the woman asked. 

“In that tent there. You want to get your fortunes 
told?” 


“She does,” said the girl, blushing. “Is she a good 
fortune-teller?” 

“Sure,” said Old Ben. “She can tell you 
everything.” 

“Can she tell you what you’ve done?” the woman 
asked anxiously. 

“Anything,” we assured her. It was the wrong 
answer. The woman hesitated and seemed about to go 
away again. 

“Can you tell us if she can tell her her past?” asked 
the girl. 

We vowed that this was the case. 

“Then she won’t do,” said the girl positively. They 
consulted together in worried tones and the girl 
approached us confidentially. “You see, she’s been 
married once and she’s going to get married again, and 
she wants to know if he can find out what she’s done!” 

“Oh, him,’’ Old Ben shook his head. “Nothing she 
gets told here will ever get back to him.” 

I didn’t quite understand. “You’re worried because 
he might find out what she’s done if the fortune-teller 
told her what she’s done?” I asked. 

The women nodded vigorously. 

“Oh, no,” said Old Ben again. “These gypsies are 
the soul of honor! They won’t tell on you. All secrets 
here are kept sacred!” 

That settled the matter and business went on as 
usual. 

The tea game had petered out in the South so we 
went in for trading horses. Horse-swapping was an 
extensive business in those days and we usually had 
three or four crow-baits hitched to the back of the 


wagon. Joe amazed and bewildered us all the way he 
could switch horses around and always seem to get a 
little edge. 


It was in Thomasville, Georgia, that we came out 
with the little end of the bargain. We had made a camp 
on the outskirts of town and already men loitered there 
from the village, trying to swap horses with us, or 
among themselves. 

Joe and I had spent the week before that in the 
woods scrubbing our newly acquired horses and fixing 
them up. We were all set for business, when along 
drove the Baptist minister with a load of cotton for 
market. He stopped, got down from his wagon and 
took a good look at an old gray mare we had painted 
up that morning until she looked almost new. Joe 
shrewdly paid no attention to the newcomer as he 
examined the horse’s teeth, hoofs, felt of her ribs. 

“How’ll you swap this gray mare for that black 
horse of mine?” the old man finally asked. 

“T’ll look,” said Joe. He went over and looked at the 
horse’s teeth, his hoofs, felt of his ribs. “Il swap you 
for twenty dollars to boot,” said Joe. 

The minister stared at him. Almost any man there 
could have told you that that old gray mare wasn’t 
worth twenty dollars. 

“No, Pll swap you even,” said the minister angrily. 
And three gypsies had his horse unharnessed so 
quickly that he stood speechless as they shoved the 
halter of the old gray mare into his hand. Mumbling a 


little, puzzled, he retired leading the gray mare, as the 
crowd began to laugh. 

But some of the onlookers had a twinge of 
conscience and called after him: “Hey, there, parson, 
you made a mistake here. That old gray mare isn’t a 
day under twenty-five years old.” 

The worried man came back, leading the horse. He 
would swap back, then, he said. 

“No,” said Joe, “you said you would swap me 
even.” They argued about it and finally Joe said, “I'll 
tell you what I'll do. You can go and pick any one of 
those fine 


horses of mine and I’ll take back the gray mare if 
you'll pay me five dollars to boot.” 

The minister handed Joe five dollars and then 
staggered us all by selecting the worst looking but the 
best horse in the lot. 


From horse-trading we went into the race-horse 
game that spring. We made a big haul at a track in 
Maryland. Joe had picked up a good tip along the way 
and he was on the trail of a couple of fine race-horses 
that had broken down. 

“Mr. Bond,” he said to the trainer, “I hear you got a 
couple of ringers.” 

“Yep,” said the trainer cordially, “they’re mighty 
fine horses.” 

“Well, bring them out. Let’s have a look at them.” 


A colored boy brought them out and paced them up 
and down while Joe studied them. All of these horses 
had something the matter with them — lameness, sore 
hoofs, broken wind. Joe sized them up and picked one 
out. “This black here,” he said, “Pll tell you what Pll 
do. I'll fix him up. We’ll enter him at Iron Hill and Pll 
take half the winnings.” 

They wrangled about it. Bond was obstinate. He 
had been outdone by too many other traveling men. 
“You fellows are all crooked,” he grumbled. And it 
ended by Joe giving him a hundred and fifty dollars for 
the horse. Then we took him out in the woods and got 
to work. 

I went over that horse, every inch of him, with 
liquid soap and rain-water. Joe helped me dry him, 
tenderly, with a chamois. Old Ben sat on a stump and 
squinted over a little stick at the horse, like an art 
connoisseur going over a painting. 

“Now this is all right,” said Joe. “Now, just stand 
off there, you fellows, and look at this fine new horse.” 

I copied the critical squint of Old Ben. We 
pronounced 


him a fine new animal. “Now,” said I, “I think this 
black here would make a fine chestnut.” 

“Maybe,” said Joe. “But I think I make him a roan.” 
He turned to Ben. “What you think of that?” 

“T think he’s a good chestnut,” said Ben, squinting 
critically at the horse. So it was decided and Joe got 
out his box of paints. 


We settled down to work, Joe wheezing as he 
labored with thumb and paint-brush, holding his breath 
as he painted, sighing deeply when he paused to stand 
off and survey the result. “Now, what you think?” he 
asked every few minutes. “Stand off there, you 
fellows, and take a look. Is he a fine chestnut? How 
shall I trim him up?” 

“Make him three white stockings and a white star in 
his forehead.” 

“All right,” said Joe, “that’s good. I make him three 
white stockings and a white star. I paint him up.” 

Old Ben plucked at his white whiskers and 
rummaged in his pocket for his chewing tobacco. “He 
might do better with four white sox,” he grumbled, as 
he took a bite and spat broadly. 

“No, you know me,” said Joe. “I don’t have to be 
told. I wasn’t born yesterday. I know horses. Four 
white sox and a white star, then. I know horses, you 
know, Colonel. I don’t have to look at a horse’s teeth 
to tell how old she 1s.” 

“Well, you’re not such a bad judge of horses, Joe,” I 
agreed, as I rubbed gently with the chamois. “How’re 
you going to make him shine?” 

“Well, hell shine all right,’ mumbled Old Ben, 
squinting along his little stick. He got down on his 
hands and knees and surveyed the painted belly of the 
horse. “Yep, he’ll shine all right.” 

And he did. 

“If he don’t run away like that last damned nag,” 
Joe said as he painted the last white stocking, “he’ll 
make money. Never seen such a beast,” he continued, 
wheezing 


heavily. “Run crazy for a mile after I give him that 
shot. Hard to tell how much a horse can hold.” 

“What? ll we call this one?” I remembered suddenly 
that this new horse was without a name. 

“He'll make a good horse Ben straightened 
his stiff knees and stood off from the finished work of 
art. 

“We name him Magnificent!” said Joe, modestly. 

So Joe and I took the new horse to an old southern 
colonel who had some horses he was running at Iron 
Hill. Joe knew him by reputation. 

“T’ve got a good horse here,” said Joe. “He’ll make 
money for you!” 

“Yes, you'll make money for me!” snapped the 
colonel. 

“T got a good thing this time. He’ll win the race.” 

They closed in and a confidential wrangle took 
place. Magnificent was all his name implied. He had 
been fed on oats, groomed and shined until he looked 
real! Colonel Starr was impressed, in spite of himself. 
He had a couple of little rabbits of his own, but he 
knew those little skates couldn’t make any money for 
him. He was ripe for a proposition, and it was Moore 
who finally borrowed five hundred dollars to bet on 
that horse, Joe to get half the winnings. 

I sat down on the front bench of the grand stand. 
Magnificent was rearing and champing at his bit. The 
jockey pulled him in again and again. That week’s 
sojourn in the woods had put a lot of pep into him, but 


not enough. The crowd began to watch this new horse. 
Murmurs went about and I grinned to myself. 

Wasn’t he a beauty? Whose horse was it? Nobody 
had bet on him. Nobody knew him. Now everybody 
wondered if this was a “dark horse.” It was, of another 
color. 

It was just five minutes before he went to the post 
that I saw Joe patting his shoulder. I knew what that 
meant. He was giving him a shot. Joe would put 
enough dope into that horse to drive him nearly crazy. 
Now they were leading him out, prancing and rearing. 
He was half mad. If 


they could keep him from running away, he’d win that 
race sure! 

I sat on the edge of my seat. It got into my blood. I 
saw Joe restlessly watching. They were off! And in a 
minute that crowd was on its feet. Look at that horse 
go! Which one was it? Look at ’im go! 

It was a six-furlong race. That was as far as they 
dared trust a doctored horse. Magnificent won with 
flying colors and stood up well for the honors. We 
wouldn’t be there for the come-down the next day. We 
took our three thousand dollars and went to the nearest 
down and feasted for a week. 

When we didn’t feast we turned to the farmers for a 
more modest living. Many a chicken I lured to the pot, 
and many a roas’in’-ear went along after it. We never 
were in need and it was a happy-go-lucky life that 
couldn’t last. It came to an end as unexpectedly as it 
had begun. 


Ben and I had prospered considerably with our little 
side-line of pickpocketing. We went through a town 
and I spotted a man. We made hasty plans, then, after I 
had indicated which pocket held his wallet. 

“Mister,” said I, “do you know where Mr. Benjamin 
lives?” 

“Well, now, what kind of looking fellow is he?” 

I described him accurately. He was a man I had 
once seen in a New York saloon. But now I gave him a 
farm of good size, told how many mules he owned and 
what kind of wagon he drove. I talked on, noting the 
increasing interest of the stranger. Ben was getting 
around toward his back. 

“Hm-m-m,” mused the man, “Benjamin. Benjamin. 
Seems to me I ought to know a Benjamin some 

Ben would stagger past in a minute. He seemed 
slow today. It made me nervous. Ben would jostle the 
stranger and the man would turn angrily and say, 
“What’s the matter with you, you stupid old clown, 
bumping into people 


like that!” Ben would apologize drunkenly and stagger 
off with the man’s purse. It had happened so often. 

Ben jostled the stranger at that moment, and got his 
hand into his back pocket. And at that instant another 
man seemed to spring up out of the ground. He 
grabbed the startled Ben, snarling, “You been stealing 
that man’s money!” 

“No, sir!” stammered the sobered Old Ben. “You 
got me all wrong. I ain’t 


“IT saw you pick his pocket!” And between the two 
of them, they held the struggling old man. “We’ve got 
you!” And they had him, too, red-handed. 

Ben turned to me fiercely. “Run, Harry, run!” 

And run I did. I could do him no good by remaining 
and getting caught, too. If they took him up and found 
he was my tutor in crime, it would be just that much 
worse for him. | arrived, panting, at our camp on the 
outskirts of town and told Joe about it. He said 
nothing, but handed me five dollars and told me to 
meet them at Trenton. 

I quietly hooked a ride out of town that night. But I 
did not go to Trenton. Many things were to happen to 
me before I got to Trenton. I started toward Pittsburgh 
and on the way I was caught with two dozen ruffians 
robbing a train. I was sentenced to three and a half 
years in Western Penitentiary. 


CHAPTER XI—THE FIRST 
INSTALMENT 


E pay for everything we get,” said the judge. 
\) \) “Life keeps a cash store. We get nothing 
without paying the price!” 

Six of us stood in ragged clothes before him. There 
had been twenty-five of us in the gang that was 
surrounded and caught robbing freight cars. It was on 
the Altoona Curve that the capture took place. As the 
long train swept slowly around the curve that was our 
chance. Two of the brakemen were in with us and 
when the train rounded the curve we just opened the 
doors and threw boxes and barrels out as fast as we 
could. 

Now, as we looked up at the Court, the best we 
could hope for was a light sentence. The rest of the 
men had been led back to their cells. They had gotten a 
lawyer and were going to fight it. We didn’t have any 
money, so we simply pleaded guilty and threw 
ourselves on the mercy of the Court. 

“Now I want to talk to you men a little,” said the 
judge. “You have not only robbed the company’s 
freight cars of valuable merchandise but you have 
endangered the lives of a great many people by 
throwing the things out on 


the tracks. You might well have wrecked the passenger 
train!” 


The judge was a youngish man. He seemed to be 
interested in us individually as he looked from face to 
face. “Of course,” he continued seriously, “the crime 
not only was one of robbery but it might have been 
wholesale murder!” 

Pity came into his eyes as he paused. A serious- 
faced young man, he sat on a raised platform and 
talked to us like an elder brother. Here was no formal 
seat of judgment. The small courtroom was dusty and 
old smelling. The slanting rays of afternoon sun fell 
across the faces of judge and prisoners alike. 
Something of reality lingered here, apart from the 
draped flags and pictures that symbolized patriotism 
and manhood. 

“We've just a few years to live in this life,” the 
judge’s voice went on slowly, “and we ought to make 
those years count for something.” 

And as he talked, his little five-year-old daughter, 
yellow-haired and laughing, climbed up and down the 
platform. She stood on the back of his chair, skipped 
about the courtroom as if it was her own playhouse. 
We watched her. I thought she was the prettiest little 
girl I'd ever seen. Usually I didn’t look at little girls 
but this one was so happy and sweet that I couldn’t 
help it. 

“Alice,” said the deputy, gently, “go and play over 
there, please.” 

“Three years and six months!” said the judge. There 
was silence. We hadn’t expected that. Three years and 
a half in prison. We turned, a sullen group, to march 
back to our cells. And at that moment, Alice solemnly 
walked across the room and shook hands with each 


one of us. We took it awkwardly, grinning sheepishly. 
One of the men was oddly affected by it. Alice shook 
hands with me last, and it was to me that she smiled up 
shyly and said, “Good-bye.” 

When she skipped back to the side of her astonished 


father, the judge half-rose from his chair, his eyes 
looking steadily into mine. “When you get out,” he 
said, ““come and see me. Maybe we can get you started 
better next time.” 

I turned with a shrug. I could still feel the warmth 
of Alice’s little hand. And I could feel something else. 
I shrugged again as I slipped a small round object into 
my pocket — a child’s signet ring. My thieving fingers 
couldn’t resist the feel of it as our hands touched. I had 
stolen it off her little finger from force of habit. 

“That’s a nice man, daddypops,” said Alice. 

“He’s little more than a boy,” I heard the judge say. 

Afterwards that little ring haunted me. I couldn’t 
figure out why I had taken it. Later, as I developed into 
what was considered a successful criminal, I still kept 
that little ring because I was ashamed of it. It was the 
one thing I had done in my career of which I was 
secretly ashamed. I’d stolen a nice little girl’s ring. I 
kept it because I couldn’t face the inward shame of 
admitting that I had been so cheap. It wasn’t like the 
hundreds of other rings I was to steal and sell. And the 
day would come when, in a strange way, I made use of 
that ring. 


This period of my life, spent in Western 
Penitentiary, was one in which my criminal tendencies 
were crystallized. Had I spent that time out on a farm 
at good healthy labor, my entire life might have been 
changed. But, as I look back on it now, I know that I 
went to prison for the first time at the age of sixteen 
with secret satisfaction. I was a regular criminal. Train- 
robber! Somehow I thrilled to the sound. Sent up with 
the rest of the mob; I had arrived, at sixteen. That 
wasn’t as good as Jesse Pomeroy, being a convicted 
murderer at fifteen, but it was pretty good. Train- 
robber, at sixteen! 

And as I think back on it, spending three years and 
a half in a dark cell making brooms, weaving rugs, 
feeling the closeness of those gray stone walls all the 
time, bending 


close to see in the dim light, smelling the sweat of my 
cellmate — these things did not seem as awful to me 
as they should have. I would look up from my work, 
and I would think: This is another world. This is a 
world I’ve heard about. Prison. 

When I came out I would know. I would be a 
veteran criminal. I would have done time “‘in the stir,” 
so I would be entitled to the respect of even the most 
hardened criminals. These were the things I thought as 
I gazed out that little barred window. Over there were 
the shadows of the cell blocks, gray and still. Here, on 
the wall, the bars made dark stripes, dark stripes across 
my face, across my future. Yet I could not grasp their 
meaning. 


The days moved on until I lost count of the time. 
Each day I made one more mark on the wall. When 
there were six in a row I crossed them out. That meant 
that another week had gone by. 

We never saw anyone but our cell-mates, for 
Western was supposed to be a solitary confinement 
prison. As the months dragged on, my cell-mates 
changed from time to time. Strange men, as I 
remember them — strangers whom I grew to know so 
well in the intimacy of a prison cell. Each one was 
different; each one contributed something to my life... 

For, let 1t be remembered, I was not in prison to 
punish myself for anything I had done. I was in prison 
to become an expert criminal. This first prison 
sentence was necessary to my standing. In the future I 
would be clever enough to stay out of prison. I would 
be no jailbird! 


“What’re you in for, kid?” asked Harry Bicknell, 
my newest cell-mate. I told him, looking up from the 
broom I was stitching. He was a handsome man, 
standing nearly six feet tall. Quiet, educated a little, he 
was of English extraction and came from the rolling 
mills of Pittsburgh. 

“What’re you in for?” I asked. 

“Oh, I was working.” He dropped to the other stool 


and stared at me. Something about his eyes, dark and 
brooding, made me uneasy. “I was working and a guy 


had it in for me. He was always going to the boss 
about me. I made up my mind I was going to get him.” 

I held my breath, waiting. And the big man leaned 
across to stare harder at me. When I could no longer 
stare back into those strangely powerful eyes, I picked 
up my broom and went on stitching the straw into 
place. Out of the corner of my eye I watched him as I 
was to watch him for many hours while we shared that 
cell together. He sat brooding, yet his thoughts sent 
little flickers of light into his dark eyes at times. At 
other times they seemed black and vacant. 

“I made several tries to get him but they were 
misses. Once he was going along” — Bicknell rose to 
his feet, gesturing as he talked — “he was going along 
and there’s a high rail and an electric car runs on it, 
you see. There is long chains hanging down from the 
crane. I tried to swing the chains against him. I thought 
the hooks would catch him and carry him up — and 
smash the damned life out of him!” 

I laid aside my work hastily. This was going to be 
good. Here was no petty criminal — here was a real 
crook — maybe a murderer. I watched him, fascinated, 
as he went on. 

“Well, he got wise I was after him and he watched 
me close. Another time when he was passing a caldron 
of red-hot iron I stepped out from where I was hiding 
and pushed him into it. But he screamed like a crazy 
girl and I only pushed him against it. But it burned 
him. Burned his damned arms and hips so he couldn’t 
walk. And they give me seven years for it!” 

He dropped again to his brooding posture on the 
stool. “Some day” — he would say, and his face would 


set in a mask — “some day, when I get out, we’ll see.” 

Such was the gist of many conversations between 
us. He was a cruel devil and he had a great ego. He 
imagined 


that everybody had it in for him, and he would sit for 
hours, brooding over it. 

I grew horribly afraid of Bicknell, though I would 
not admit it even to myself. I could not understand 
him. He talked for hours of his exploits, yet he would 
never listen to mine. If I got up in a boastful mood 
some morning, he quickly took it out of me. And when 
the screw came around with our meals, it was always 
Bicknell who did the talking. 

“Now, you don’t know this game like I do,” he told 
me again and again. “Let me do the talking. You might 
say something that’d get you in wrong. You keep your 
mouth shut. I’ll do the talking for this cell!” 

But I sometimes felt that my preparations for the 
future were not progressing. Every clever crook makes 
use of his time in prison to make new contacts, to learn 
all he can about the country and the towns nearby; to, 
in short, keep up his knowledge of the world outside. It 
was so with me. I needed information. Suppose I got a 
chance to escape? I’d need to know the lay of the land 
and something about the men in authority. You pried 
that information out of your fellow convicts or out of 
the guards. 

The screw in charge of our cell-block was a 
laughing country fellow. He talked readily in answer to 
my seemingly innocent questions. Bicknell, I noticed, 


was leaning moodily against the bars of the cell door. 
He turned upon me with a look that amazed and scared 
me. I retreated as far as I could into the back of the 
cell. And when the screw was gone, Bicknell came 
across the cell toward me. I thought he had lost his 
mind. His eyes blazed as he whispered, “If you ever do 
that again I’Il break this stool over your head!” 

I couldn’t understand why I should not talk to the 
screw, but from that moment the atmosphere in that 
prison cell was thick with foreboding and fear... 


When I finally changed to another cell, I met Gene 
Williams. He had been a doctor’s assistant and was 
sent up for 


forgery. A nice-looking young man in his early thirties, 
he was friendly and talkative. He had been a clever 
salesman, they said. He had the typical salesman’s 
patter and chatted all the time. He could not stand 
being alone. It drove him almost crazy. 

Perhaps that was why we got along. I liked to listen 
to the bragging, easy-going patter of a man who had 
been around the world a bit. Gene fascinated me. He, 
too, was a real criminal and he had done time several 
times. He was a paper man and his last job had been to 
forge fifteen hundred dollars on a man. 

Because he was fairly decent, Gene had certain 
freedom about the prison. His part of the prison work 
was to assist the doctor. When a screw brought in word 
that a gun was sick, it was Gene who went to look him 


over. He administered the medicine, attended to the 
minor details in the doctor’s absence. 

Each morning Gene went to the doctor’s office and 
reported. He was then given the list of sick calls and he 
went to the different cells to see if the prisoners were 
just stalling or if they really needed a doctor. At night 
Gene retold to me the pleasing or gruesome incidents 
of the day. What good laughs we had over some 
convict’s sufferings or misfortunes. 

One morming Gene came along to chat for a 
moment after breakfast. He was convulsed with 
laughter. “Fun-niest thing happened!” he roared, 
leaning weakly against the bars of the cell door. 
“Remember those two niggers that quarreled so much 
all the time?” 

“You mean those niggers in that cell that fight all 
the time?” I remembered listening to them. We were 
all of us used to their fights. Nobody paid any attention 
to them any more. “What about them?” I asked 
without interest. 

“Fun-niest thing I ever heard of!” Gene laughed 
again. “They had another fight this morning and when 
the screw came along to pour the milk on their mush, 
that biggest nigger stepped up and set the other 
nigger’s head on the 


shelf beside his bowl of mush. And he said, ‘ This 
nigger won’t need no mush this morning!’” 

“He cut his head off!” I caught hold of the bars. 
“Tell me about it.” 


But Gene was off again on his rounds, laughing 
over his shoulder at me. “This nigger won’t need no 
mush this morning!” he repeated. 

Whatever had happened in that cell was hushed up 
quickly by the officials. But among the prisoners it 
was a private joke. We laughed about it, wrote secret 
notes about it. We’d say to each other, “You better 
watch out, or you won’t need no mush this morning!” 


Then there was Henley. He was in for rape, and it 
was something of a come-down for me to be sent to a 
cell with a man like Henley. But it was while with him 
that I realized more fully my own powers. He was a 
quiet nonentity, with the mind of a child. He smiled or 
laughed softly over anything. He was agreeable to 
anything and he did what I, a boy of eighteen, told him 
to do. 

I despised Henley for his weakness even while I 
used him in many ways. He had no education. And he 
was the kind that always got caught. He disgusted me. 
I made him empty my pail as well as his own. I made 
him sit on the worst stool, sleep on the worst bunk. If I 
wanted two pillows, I took his as a matter of course. 
He grinned and stood for anything. 

He often told me the story of his crime and capture. 
It pleased him to dwell upon its obscenities because it 
was probably the only thing he had ever done that was 
interesting enough to talk about. 

Henley wore on my patience. Some people would 
have called him morally and mentally weak, but he 
was convinced that it was evidence of his manhood 


that his passions frequently overcame him. He 
disgusted me with his talk about women. 

I felt a growing superiority to Henley in this 
respect. I 


was but a kid of sixteen when I began this prison 
sentence, but I'd had my own experiences with 
women. I’d known a good many kinds of women, in 
my travels around the country. I’d mingled with half- 
breed Mexican girls; I’d loved a pretty little Indian 
girl. I'd seen negro women in their gross revelries, and 
the pathetic little “high yaller” girls who belong 
neither to the negro nor to the white race of the South. 
Once, I’d been attracted to a Chinese girl. I grinned as 
I thought about it. But it was Marie, small and dark, 
who had taught me first that love can be something 
more than passion. 

Henley? What did he know about it? He was a 
simpering fool who let a scrub woman pin a charge on 
him like that. I thought about him however, more than 
I wanted to. Sometimes it seemed to me that the air in 
that prison cell was thick and stifling with thoughts. It 
made me sick, sick with the gross thoughts that the 
very sight of Henley awakened. What difference what 
it was called? 

The hours moved slowly as I stitched my broom 
and thought of these things. And I turned my thoughts 
more and more to Marie, for there was something 
about her that brought out in me a sense of chivalry I 
had not known in the hard days of my youth. Marie 


filled my thoughts almost to the exclusion of other 
women during the long hours in Western Penitentiary. 

I had met Marie shortly before I got the fall that 
landed me in prison. It was the first time I had ever 
gone to a “house” and it was to be an experience I 
would not forget. A green kid, I sauntered slowly 
down the street in front of the rows of houses. Two 
women sat on a doorstep, talking and laughing, 
watching me as I approached. 

I slipped two silver dollars into the hand of one of 
them. 

“What you want?” she asked in broken English. 

“T want — to — see you,” I stammered. 

The other woman laughed loudly and walked away. 

“All right,” said Marie. “Come inside.” 

Afterward, she reached up and patted my shoulder. 
She 


was a woman a little under forty, with black eyes and 
black hair that was already graying. She stood looking 
up at me, a queer expression in her face. Suddenly, she 
patted my shoulder with a half-motherly touch. “You 
come back to see me?” 

I nodded and stumbled out. The experience had not 
been what I had anticipated. What was this thing men 
talked about? 

When I returned the next night, Marie received me 
cordially. I sat and watched her. She was politely 
getting acquainted, talking about the weather and 
impersonal things. I listened, a little embarrassed, a 
little curious. And when she stood before me and 


shook out her long black hair I stared at her, abashed. 
How young she looked like that! Something stirred 
within me as she beckoned me to her. 

She drew my head into her arms and kissed me. A 
trembling in my whole body sent the fire through me. 
Hesitantly, I kissed her. I could not understand it, for 
she seemed sweet with a living fragrance that warmed 
and soothed. I was kissing her, hugging her hungrily. 
And, understandingly, she returned my kisses. No one 
had ever kissed me like that. 

“T didn’t know > T murmured. Something 
about her reached deep into that well of loneliness that 
was in my heart. Years had passed since I had felt the 
touch of a woman in this tender way. I wanted to bury 
my face in her hair, wanted to wipe the smarting tears 
against her soft warm skin. I had not known that love 
could be like this. I had never been with a white 
woman before. 


CHAPTER XII—MANHOOD 


HE world had changed. At least, it looked 

different to me when I sallied forth after three and 
a half years of close confinement in Western 
Penitentiary. I had seventeen dollars, the wages for 
three and a half years’ work, making rugs and brooms 
in prison. When the deputy shook hands with me and 
remarked that he hoped my imprisonment had 
benefited me, I merely nodded. 

Manhood meant being nineteen and a veteran of the 
underworld. I wasn’t small fry any more, and I 
intended to make myself known in that world I had 
chosen. I had no intention of going into that upper 
world where men worked and lived by the clock. That 
was the world upon which I preyed. It was my 
pickings. I was at home in the shadow world beneath. 

I drifted out to Kansas, and then to Idaho, New 
Mexico and Southern Colorado, subsisting in the old 
familiar ways of highway robbery, pickpocketing and 
gambling. I was “on the prowl” and at Del Norte, 
Colorado, I arrived with new laurels and was much 
sought after. Cattle rustling is like that, but the tricks I 
pulled were pretty raw, even for New Mexico. 


In the titanic struggle between the cattle kings and 
small landholders of the West, a third element stirred 
constantly the tongs of war and bloodshed. In this class 
of desperadoes belonged Billy the Kid, who had led 
the McSween faction in the awful Lincoln County war, 


and had been killed after terrorizing the whole section 
of that country. With twenty-one men dead by his 
double-trigger aim, the Kid had been killed by Sheriff 
Pat Garrett’s death trap. 

The Lincoln County war was ended, Governor Lew 
Wallace assured President Hayes, but it left a spirit of 
exhaustion and beneath it smoldered yet the flames of 
hatred. Pat Garrett had become famous overnight by 
the killing of Billy the Kid when I arrived once more 
in the West and found my place among _ its 
desperadoes. 

Taking advantage of these feudal hatreds between 
the cattlemen, I joined a “mob” and we began 
operations in cattle rustling along a bigger scale. Veal 
was selling at high prices, huge government purchases 
of beef made cattle rustling extremely profitable. But it 
was not long until I got too bold in my ambitious 
plans. When the cattlemen’s posse followed a herd of 
bleating calves, whose mothers we had had to dispose 
of, I failed to turn up and claim my share. 

That was how I came to join the Chapin Cattle 
Company, an English concern whose brand extended 
over vast unfenced ranges in Colorado and New 
Mexico. Disguised as a cowboy I lived the rough life 
on the open range, an enforced stowaway in the every- 
day world I hated. At the end of a year I came out of 
hiding. By that time the scent was cold and the crimes 
I had committed belonged to that confused mass of 
gossip that is the rumor of the range. 

Once more on my own I formed another mob. It 
was the first time I had formed and directed my own 
mob. Hangers-on in the western gambling houses, we 


robbed many a man and spent our money as fast as we 
got it. Working through the cities and towns was 
dangerous but lucrative in those days. Many a shooting 
started in the gambling 


houses and saloons, and many a time it was one of my 
own gang who took the center of it. 

The country was at war, a war between the old West 
and the new. Such notorious characters as Belle and 
Sam Starr were dodging warrants for various crimes. 
Pat Garrett lead posses after this one and that. It was 
discouraging. The country was filling up with white 
settlers who had brought their conventions with them. 
The disorderly notoriety which some of us enjoyed, 
with a smack of conceit, was losing its glamor. I turned 
more and more to the sly tricks of the gambler, or to 
the more desperate open crimes of highway robbery. 

So it was that I met Miguel. He was a confirmed 
gambler and nearly always broke. That made him 
inordinately desperate and reckless, just as it drove 
him to drink too much. A laughing, sly little fellow, he 
had learned many clever tricks with his fingers. I made 
good use of him, but drink was getting him fast. In his 
saner moments he sang soft love songs to Rita. 

High-spirited, a daughter of the range, Rita snubbed 
him and took him back into her warm arms at will. I 
have seen him mad with jealousy over the stolid sheep- 
man who was Rita’s other suitor. Rita’s flirting was to 
bring grief to us all. 

Miguel took George Stone, our other partner, and 
me to Rita’s for a visit. It was a typical ranchero of the 


early days, a hacienda with spreading cottonwood trees 
bending over the rambling adobe structure. There we 
met Rita’s mother, a plump Spanish lady of high caste. 
And there, too, we met Rita’s father, Manuel Cortez, 
descended from an old Castilian family of proud name. 
Miguel had a pleasant way about him. He spoke 
Spanish well and delighted Rita’s family with his soft- 
voiced pleasantries. But, later that night, I missed his 
songs in the dusk. I wandered off by myself toward the 
corral and there I found the lovers quarreling. Rita had 
evidently heard the rumors that were fast spreading 
about the country about Miguel and his companions. 


Rita’s eyes flashed as she scorned him. I saw his 
mouth twitch with the sting of her words, but he never 
crossed her. And, afterward, he sang beneath her 
window his plaintive, hopeless love songs. Across the 
mesa he could see the low dark outlines of a cozy 
ranch house, the home of the illiterate shepherd whom 
Rita had decided she would marry. 

It was dawn when Miguel came in. He was a little 
too quiet, I thought; and when we left the ranch 
Manuel Cortez and his plump wife waved us off but 
Rita did not come to bid us good-bye. She stood apart 
in the doorway, staring moodily at Miguel as he turned 
to look back at her until we rounded a bend in the road. 
He loved her with a crawling, dog-like affection. I 
think she loved him. 

Rita had suspected we were up to something. She 
had tried to pry it out of Miguel during their moonlight 


meetings, but although he loved her, Miguel would not 
betray his friends. His passionate dream was ended. 

George Stone laughed at him as we rode along. 
“She’s making a fool out of you,” he taunted. “She’s 
just leading you around by a string and she can pull the 
string and you jump just like a monkey.” 

Miguel spoke to him in low-pitched Spanish. His 
voice shook a little, his eyes flashed and narrowed. I 
watched them but kept silent. I didn’t like it, didn’t like 
the way the muscles were twitching in Miguel’s jaw; 
his nervous fingers kept touching the butt of his gun as 
we rode along. 

“You have no brains,” George informed him 
pleasantly. “You’re like a prairie dog. You don’t know 
anything. Monkey on a stick — ha! ha!” George was 
waving his sombrero and making his horse prance. 
“Monkey on a stick!” he shouted back at the 
crestfallen Miguel. “Rita — she pulls the string!” 

Miguel was screaming at him now in Spanish. The 
horses were acting crazy, sidling and bumping into 
each other. Suddenly Miguel’s gun spoke fire and the 
frightened horses raced across the prairie. George 
Stone’s face was as white as Miguel’s. 


“Back here!” I shouted after them. “Damn you — 
bring those horses back!” 

Without a word they reined in the horses and 
brought them back to the road in a fast trot. There was 
nothing more said as we rode along, mile after mile. 
Only the beating sound of the horses’ hoofs broke the 
silence. 


“Leave him alone,” I said to George in a low voice. 
He nodded without speaking. And when we reached 
Raton we left Miguel alone, drinking in a cheap 
saloon. 

The Rawlins brothers were our victims in the deal 
we hoped to pull here. It might have been easy, but 
Raton was such a small place that we would have to 
work fast. We couldn’t hang around very long because 
the people would wonder what we were doing in town, 
why didn’t we move on? Raton was a successful 
mining town and a division of the Santa Fe. A stranger 
attracted attention at once. 

However, with the proprietor of the gambling house 
fixed, we began operations. The Rawlins brothers 
frequently had large sums of money to pay off their 
men or to buy stock. And the youngest of the brothers, 
a confirmed gambler, was our intended victim. 

“Let’s play a game or two,” I suggested after we 
had had sufficient drinks. I always drank cold tea but 
the others drank heavily of the raw whiskey. Miguel 
dealt and George Stone and I played opposite the man, 
who was already pretty drunk. Things went well, 
Miguel had won about nine hundred dollars of 
Rawlins’ money when the other Rawlins brothers 
came along and took their wayward brother home with 
them. That spoiled everything. By the time we had 
divvied up three hundred dollars to the gambling house 
proprietor we were pretty disgusted. 

In that mood we went on down toward the Rio 
Grande. I’ll never forget the beauty of the San Luis 
Valley that spring. It was the first time that wholesale 
ranching had ever been tried in that part of the country. 


A thousand men worked in those great fields, plowing 
and sowing. The 


entire valley was a picture of rugged activity, an 
impressive sight in those days. 

Ill luck awaited us at Alamosa, when Miguel tried 
to pull a lone-hand job. Desperate, love-sick, reckless, 
he drank heavily, and in that condition he tried to rob a 
Chinaman who had won a big roll playing poker. 
Discovering that Miguel was alone and unsupported by 
the other members of his gang, the Chinaman squealed 
and Miguel promptly beat him up. Of course the 
shocked proprietor of the gambling house called the 
sheriff. 

The calaboose into which they put him was a 
typical lock-up of the early days. It was just a log hut, 
divided into two small cells and with iron bars over the 
windows. They put the tottering Mexican in there, saw 
him collapse on the ground, and left him there without 
bothering to lock him in either of the cells. But poor 
Miguel, his brain in a turmoil, went to pieces! When 
the door was opened the next morning his body was 
hanging from a peg in the wall, suspended by his own 
bright kerchief. They carried him, dark-faced and limp, 
out of the jail just as I rode up on a fast horse. I had 
come too late. 


Escaping from that grim shadow again, I stole a 
fine team of mules that night. There were so many 
horses and mules connected with the ranching 


operations that it was not difficult. I stmply went into 
one of the corrals and harnessed up two fine mules, led 
them out in the moonlight and hitched them to a light 
wagon, throwing in some hay and a couple of feed 
bags. No one questioned me as I drove along the quiet 
shadowy road toward Pueblo. 

Along the way I had business. I was going to sell 
those fine mules as soon as I had driven far enough 
away. It might even be necessary to drive them up into 
the north country to get a good price for them. 

I thought of home as I passed through Denver. 
Home was up beyond those mountains in the high 
Arapahoe Peaks. I watched the sun shimmer on their 
snow-crested tops and a 


faint urge came to see them again. I wasn’t homesick, I 
argued. But there was a pull inside me that sort of 
throbbed with the pulse and made me uneasy as I 
listened to the steady beat of the mule hoofs along the 
road. 

I could just pull on those reins, now, I thought, and 
start those husky mules up into the mountains. They’d 
make it. They were strong and steady. I thought how 
the harness would jangle and flap with a homely sound 
on their straining backs as they climbed the road to 
Black Hawk, And I remembered the little boy who had 
sat high on the driver’s seat and listened in the 
growing dusk to the wild yarns of the driver. 

“Any bears up there?” I had asked him, thrilling 
inwardly. 


“Sure, there’s b’ars up here in these mountains, 
son,” he had answered. “We eats ’em!” And I had 
wriggled over closer to his warm body as we jogged 
along. The drunken miners sang lustily behind us and 
my beautiful mother, with her high little hat, talked 
modestly to the handsome gambler. 

How cool the wind felt, sweeping down from those 
mountains. I was again the ragged waif who had stood 
on the top of a hill and looked back at my mother for 
the last time. There was my mother, bending over the 
dish-pan, singing... 

But the mules were not heading up into the 
mountains. We were already well out of Denver when I 
came to myself. It had been a dream, and it left a little 
hurt. Remembering. And, in a flash, I saw Tany — 
Tany with her yellow pigtails flying as she ran to her 
mother’s arms. I had earned a quarter from the 
hurrahing carpenters by catching Tany and kissing her 
on her small pink ear. I laughed softly at the thought of 
Tany’s tears. And I remembered that other little 
yellow-haired girl in the courtroom. Alice’s warm 
hand had shaken the hands of six criminals before they 
went off to prison. I put my hand in my dirty overalls 
pocket. Her little ring was still there, in a soiled 
tobacco sack. I had never had the face to sell it. 


The mules jogged on, their tails flopping, whipping 
stiffly at the reins behind them. From then on it was a 
rough road into the northern part of Colorado. I sold 
the mules finally at Laramie, Wyoming. And after that 
I had a strong desire to secrete myself for a while. 


In a cheap hotel in Wyoming I met an old sheepman 
named Bannerman. A decent old fellow, he stood six 
feet tall in his high boots. He was wind-burned behind 
his long white whiskers, and if he hadn’t been a 
sheepman I could have liked him. But a year on a cow 
ranch had taught me to hate all sheepmen. 

That was perhaps why I took up with him. I had 
acquired too much notoriety in the cow country. I 
could now disappear in the sheep country. There was a 
hell-raising agitation on against the big land barons by 
the little squatters or claim-holders, led by such 
unscrupulous men as Jim Averell. (Jim Averell and his 
mistress, “Cattle Kate,” were lynched shortly after this 
by a furious group of cattlemen in an appalling way.) 

Cattle rustlers, sensing this struggle, and finding 
easy disposal for their stolen herds through such 
corrals as that operated by Cattle Kate, swarmed the 
country. I joined the inpouring hordes, with ideas of 
my own, but before operating in the open I felt it 
necessary to break any trails that might lead from New 
Mexico and Colorado. 

So when old Bannerman said to me, “I’m lookin’ 
for sheep-herders, ’bo,” I accepted his invitation to 
drink. “I want sheep-herders and I'll pay forty-five a 
month and all the beans and bacon and flour you 
want.” 

“Where do I go?” I asked, slightly interested. 

“You'll have a whole prairie to yourself with two 
good dogs and about three thousand head of sheep to 
keep you company.” 

“Tl take it on,” I said reluctantly. It was the best I 
could do. Six months on a sheep ranch would give me 


a chance to hide out until the trails were cold. 
“Meet me here at dawn,” said Bannerman. 


The prairie is the quietest place I know of. Day after 
day I lazed about, tending an occasional sheep that was 
sick, watching with growing interest the intelligent 
work of the two sheep-dogs. They were human, those 
dogs. How many times I looked at them and wished 
they could talk. 

At sunset the two dogs began their circular route 
around the scattered sheep. Slowly, patiently, they 
padded around and around until the sheep had gathered 
into a close circle for the night. Then I sat down beside 
my campfire and cooked bacon and coffee and hard 
pancakes. I pitched my little tent in a new spot each 
night and lay outside it to watch the stars. 

I liked the easy life out there, liked it all but the 
nights. Darkness gathered like a trooping army of 
shadows all around me. And back of each shadow 
moving softly in the breeze, my own fears seemed to 
hide. I seldom allowed myself to think, but at times it 
was impossible to keep from remembering. 

Miguel’s limp form, black-faced from a slow 
choking death — a gray-faced thing that swung from a 
telegraph pole, dripping blood from a hundred bullet 
wounds — a negro singing his own death song. Such 
were the things I saw in those gathering shadows each 
night. Most of all I seemed to mind the thought of 
Miguel’s suicide. Perhaps it was because it was so 
recent. 


One other thing bothered me. Strange how the 
human mind works. Those two things — the haunting 
picture of a man hanging and the remorse over having 
stolen that little girl’s ring — these, I might say, were 
the mightiest forces in my life at that time. I had no 
fear of capture for any of the things I had done. But I 
couldn’t get away from those two things. 

One night a man rode up about sundown as I made 
my campfire and cooked my bacon and coffee. “This 
Bannerman’s sheep?” he asked. 

“Yes, it 1s.” 

“What are you doing way up here?” 


“T’m making a circular route and then I'll finally 
drift back into the sheep country,” I said. 

“Well, you’re too far north! You got no right to 
graze your sheep up here in the northwest. This is 
cattle country.” 

“Tm doing as Mr. Bannerman told me,” I said 
firmly. 

“Now you turn your sheep back. You’re in cattle 
country.” 

I cursed him. “I’m working for Bannerman and I’m 
following his instructions, not yours,” I said. 

“If you don’t turn your sheep, it is going to be bad 
for you and bad for the sheep.” He spat into my 
campfire contemptuously. “This is the first and last 
warning!” He turned his pony and rode off. 

I spent an uneasy night. I was afoot and had only a 
burro to carry my tent and supplies. But nothing 
happened, so I resolved to stick it out. 


A few nights later I awoke with a start. It must have 
been midnight. I could hear the heavy beat of hoofs, 
shouting men’s voices. I sprang to my feet. Then I 
recognized the thunder of an approaching herd of 
cattle. Stampeding! They were stampeding those cattle 
right over my sheep! 

Frantically, I tried to frighten the sheep to higher 
ground, but they milled about, restlessly, stupidly, as 
sheep will. The distant sounds of thunder increased, 
that weird, hollow rumbling of cattle on the stampede. 
They were coming! My dogs jumped about, barking 
frantic warnings, running to and fro at the edge of the 
stirring, restless sheep. 

I scrambled up a rocky ledge at one side of the 
plain. If they kept that herd from spreading, I might 
escape. I could not save the sheep. A dozen men were 
faintly visible behind the cattle, waving their hats, 
shouting, uttering the unearthly calls of the cattle 
country. And what I witnessed that night was one of 
the most horrible sights I have ever seen. 

“Hi! Yi! Yi-i-1 - 


The cattle came on at a terrific pace, eyes blazing in 
the darkness. I heard their snorting breath above the 
rumbling beat of their hoofs. I could smell the dust, 
could hear above that rumbling thunder the shrill yells 
of the cowboys. My own dogs were clawing at my 
boots, barking frantically. Then I heard the sudden 
screaming of animals in pain as the herd plowed into 
the sheep, and I went sick. As from a great distance I 


heard them — bleating — bleating — screaming 
animals. Bellowing steers. Shouting men. Pistol shots. 

“God! They’re killing them!” 

The herd swept past, plowing up the earth. I was 
sick with the sight of it. The hot breath of them 
nauseated me. Bellowing black shadows, they were 
wild with fright before the drunken yells and pistol 
shots that drove them over the bodies of those sheep. 

They did not stop. The thunder of hoofs died away; 
the shouting voices, the shrill yells were lost in the 
silences of that far-spreading plain. The moon came 
out from behind a cloud and I looked across the 
settling dust to see hundreds of still black shadows, 
moving shadows — the straggling remnants of a great 
herd of sheep. From the moving shadows came the 
cries of agony that only suffering animals make. 
Wailing, bleating, human calls — the whining of the 
dogs answered them. And then, above the smell of the 
dust, the smell of warm blood, spilled on wool. 

A few had escaped and wandered about the edge of 
the fold, but the plain was covered with dead and the 
wounded stumbled over their still bodies on broken 
legs. Patiently I began rounding up the stragglers, the 
two dogs padding along softly at my side. But they 
were dazed, stupid, those poor animals. They could not 
see. Senseless, limping creatures, mad in the dumb 
pitiable way of frightened animals. They had no sense 
of direction; they would run right into me, or into the 
dead bodies without seeming to know it. I knew they 
would all die of starvation, or would have to be killed. 
They were useless, brainless, moving things and they 
would never have enough sense to eat again. 


I suppose a battle-field looks different in the 
daylight. It must have a peculiarly stark and awful look 
after an all-night battle. There was something of that 
horrible stench and appalling stillness about that plain 
the next morning. The vultures had already gathered 
when I awakened from an exhausted sleep. The sun 
was hot. Already the odors were disgusting. 

Toward evening a lone rider appeared and I hailed 
him, begging him to give a message for me to 
Bannerman. And the next day the old sheepman 
arrived with two other men and we quietly drove the 
remnants of the herd south. He paid me off. I had had 
enough of sheep-herding. 

I went to Chicago after that and pulled off some 
pretty successful jobs. Then, after a year or so I tired of 
the big town and went down to Columbus, Ohio. There 
I took up with an ex-convict who had been out but a 
few weeks. 

“T got a good tip,” he told me over his whiskey that 
night. “Man name of Wheeler. Lives close to 
Delaware, a little town near here, and he’s got plenty.” 

“Where’d you get your tip?” I was suspicious. 

“It’s a good one,” he insisted, and he was 
convincing. He personally knew Wheeler, knew his 
habits, so I finally decided we would risk it under 
disguise. Our location man was in Delaware, a few 
miles distant, and would let us know when to pull the 
job. We lay in wait three days, hiding in a little cave in 
the outskirts of town, until word came that Wheeler 
had drawn a large sum of money from the bank to buy 


cattle and he would pass the bend in the road about 
dusk. 

It was eight o’clock when we spied Wheeler 
coming along in his buggy. It was too early. I warned 
my companion, but he would not listen. Before I could 
stop him he was out in the middle of the road and had 
caught the reins of the horses. I stepped up quickly and 
covered Wheeler with my gun. We pulled him out of 
the buggy then but he fought hard. I thought my 
partner was going to kill him or be killed in the 
struggle. At last I hit him a blow with the butt of 


my gun and reduced him to insensibility. A search of 
his clothing netted us just two thousand dollars apiece. 
We divided it quickly and walked not too hurriedly 
down the road. 

My companion was too reckless, I decided, and 
determined that when we came to the crossroads I 
would make my excuses and go my own way. We had 
decided not to bother splitting with our location man. 
He was in the village of Delaware so we had plenty of 
time to double-cross him and make a get-away. But I 
was uneasy. If he suspected, there would be the devil 
to pay. And he did. 

We had gone about five miles down the road when 
two buggies came toward us at a fast clip. Armed men 
raised their shotguns and fired. We heard the crack of 
the shot against the trees and I cursed my companion 
for being all kinds of a fool. Slowly, with arms raised 
over our heads, we turned and faced them. 


Escape was out of the question. They were already 
climbing down out of the wagons. “If you move, I'll 
blow your brains out,” said a man as he approached 
gingerly, watching the bulge on my hip that was my 
gun. Four men followed him. They searched us, but we 
made no resistance. The money was all there. 

“Now, you’ ll walk along the road ahead of us,” they 
commanded, “and you’re covered, so don’t you try to 
make a get-away.” 

The procession moved slowly back to Delaware. I 
led the way, swaggering along the road before one of 
the buggies with its two shotguns pointed at my back. 
Then followed my companion, walking alone in front 
of the second buggy. And when we arrived at the 
sheriff’s to be handcuffed, I was positive that I saw a 
man lean in the window and leer at me in a most 
distasteful way. It might have been our location man, 
expressing his pleasure at our arrest. 

We went to trial and pleaded guilty. The Court was 
grateful so they gave me a sentence of four and a half 
years, my accomplice ten years, in Ohio State prison. I 
wondered, disgustedly, if I was becoming a jailbird 
after all! 


CHAPTER XIIJI—DOPE 
POCKMARKS THE 
CRIMINAL 


ERE I was in jail again! I was surly, resentful. I 

felt that I shouldn’t be in prison. I had been 
persuaded into that last job against my better 
judgment. The whole thing struck me as an unjust 
frame-up of which I was the victim. Here I had let a 
cheap crook make a jailbird out of me. A fellow who 
takes a ride after every crooked deal isn’t a criminal, 
he’s a jailbird. And here I was — 1n jail again! 

This prison was a large one and the discipline strict 
but the warden was a fairly humane man. I was in the 
“idle company” for over a year. How that happened I 
don’t know but I got sent up as a drug addict. I had 
never used narcotics and I was secretly delighted and 
surprised that such a mistake should have been made. 
It gave me sixteen very easy months in prison. 

The hardest part of confinement at this period of my 
life was that I was pretty much in love with a little 
French Canadian girl. I had had one affair after another 
with women during my adventurous life, but when I 
met this dark-eyed girl in a “house” on Pacific Avenue, 
Chicago, I took it differently. A lively little kid, there 
were lots of things I liked about her. She didn’t drink 
and she could 


keep her mouth shut. I took her out of that house and 
set her up in a nice little flat on West Madison Street 


while I carried on my criminal pursuits in Chicago. 

Sally and I hit it off pretty good. I had been out in 
Wyoming long enough to appreciate the little home 
she made for me. But then I went to Columbus and bad 
luck caught up with me again. I had made 
arrangements to send for Sally when I was roped in on 
that raw trick and sent up to State’s prison. Poor kid, 
she’d have to go back to the house now. 

Not that that worried me. I had left many a woman 
stranded in various parts of the country. When I had 
the money I was always keeping one. Like a sailor, it 
pleased me to have a wife in every port. That is, in my 
mind, one of the factors in molding the criminal. If he 
starts chasing around with women as early in life as I 
did, he develops early the desire to be a big gun in the 
eyes of his women. It was so in my case. I’d set a girl 
up for a few weeks until I had tired of her admiration 
and then I was off with someone else. 

My experience at Deer Island had awakened my 
desires at an early age. Sex had been literally dragged 
into my life. A punk of thirteen, I learned to be a man 
and now I didn’t know how to control myself. Maybe 
that was why I clung to Sally. I’d seen so many 
women. And Sally — her real name doesn’t matter — 
had that subtle quality that holds a man. I used to just 
ache for her in that prison, but I never saw her again. 


Days and weeks and months slipped by. I was with 
the idle company but I was never of it. I talked to the 
men, shared the sunlight and the open air with them, a 
healthy idler. I secretly gloated over my good fortune 


while I held a deep contempt for the useless, worthless 
human wrecks I saw all about me. I was pretty sore at 
the jailbird who had gotten me into this mess, but 
otherwise I was in a good humor. 


There is no suffering, as far as I know, that can 
equal the horrible torture a man goes through when he 
is without drugs after having formed the habit. These 
men who sat and crawled about me all day long in the 
sunlight were not men. They were famished animals. 
They wept and sulked by turn. They cried out with 
beastlike sounds, or they slept from the exhaustion of 
their own cravings. I watched them with interest but 
without pity. 

Except Paul. He was the strangest man I had ever 
met. A big half-breed Indian with jet black hair, his 
naturally dark complexion had been turned to the 
sickly pallor of prison. His close-shaved chops and 
muzzle were blue and his eyes had an ecstatic glow 
that was disturbing. Whether it was a reaction from his 
tortured nerves, I don’t know, but Paul had taken one 
of the chaplain’s sermons seriously. It is the only case I 
ever knew of when a man in prison did get religion. 

Paul walked about among us _ apparently 
unconscious of his surroundings. “God have mercy on 
our souls,” he murmured rapturously, his face shining 
with a strange light. Sometimes he sat for long hours in 
silent contemplation and at other times he moved 
about, talking piously with the men. 

“Now, if youll just trust in the Lord, He’ll do 
anything you want Him to do!” he advised. Then he 


would raise his arms and stand with the sun beating 
down on his crow-black head, praying: “Have mercy 
upon us, have mercy upon our souls!” or: “Lead us in 
the way of righteousness —” 

He went about in a state of ecstasy all day long. 
When we marched in line and the screws punched us 
in the ribs to hurry us along, Paul merely smiled that 
ecstatic smile of his and walked on, oblivious to 
everything. His serene contentment was the envy of 
more than one of us. But we stood a little in awe of 
him; he seemed in a hypnotic trance. Something about 
him made the hairs creep on the back of my neck. 

Yet back of the fire of ecstasy in Paul’s eyes was 
that 


haunted look of a man who has suffered too much. His 
body was pockmarked with the needle, and he looked 
as rough as a nutmeg grater all over. He had gotten to 
the point in his cravings for dope when he would jab 
the needle anywhere into his scarred skin. Arms, legs, 
torso, wherever his fingers could reach, the tiny pits 
showed the abuse. 


Columbus was a fairly decent prison in sections, but 
part of it was a hell-hole. I was in the worst section 
where the cells were dark, stinking with years of 
human waste. Yet, despite conditions, the prisoners did 
not seem to be so sore at the officials as they were at 
each other. They formed grudges against each other, 


over minor offenses. They fought and were sent to 
solitary regularly. 

But as in all prisons, the nights at Columbus were 
most horrible. I was a husky young fellow of twenty- 
four but I couldn’t sleep. You'll lie in your cell and 
listen to the men in other cells walking back and forth. 
Back and forth. Like caged animals they pace the cell. 
They peer out of the bars at each other. Hatred, lust, 
defiance and an appalling loneliness look back at you 
from their eyes. Sometimes they burst forth in a 
frenzied whisper: 

“Roll ’round, 1906!” or “Roll ’round, ’99!” 

It is the expression of your own boredom and 
loneliness. Supper is served in the cell, a vile weak 
coffee and bread, probably. You’ve saved some of the 
doughy bread, or punk as we called it, and you spend 
the next hour or so rolling it up into little balls. You 
write notes to your fellow prisoners and roll the dough 
around them. These you throw into the other cells. If 
you can manage to keep your tin plate, you use it to 
borrow things with. 

Maybe you don’t want to read, but you’ll sling your 
tin plate along the aisle with a note to another convict 
and back will come a book. You resort to childish 
pranks; you do things you would be ashamed to do 
outside of prison. You act like an imbecile, or a 
backward child; and actually, 


your mentality does sink to that level. Then the lights 
go out at ten o’clock and the long night begins. 


There is a tenseness through the quiet halls between 
prison cells. Intense suffering, soft breathing, a groan, 
a sigh, the shuffle of the guards back and forth seem to 
linger in the heavy stillness, yet the silence remains 
always unbroken with those unseen sounds moving in 
it like the shadows of sounds. 

The negro next to my cell is crying, the low 
primitive sobs of a savage in need. Across the cell 
block I can hear the guttural voice of Paul, murmuring, 
“God rest our souls tonight!” 

In the cell on the other side of me a man 1s talking. I 
do not answer him because it is against the rules to talk 
to each other. He is crying out: “Talk to me, for God’s 
sake — you, in there — talk to me!” 

I do not answer. He is stir-crazy. A lot of men go 
crazy in the stir. He 1s just a kid of twenty, a mountain 
boy from down state. I listen disgustedly to his crazy 
ramblings. It must be midnight for I can see the 
shadow of the moonlight out the tiny barred window. 
Last week the moon rose just over that dark cell block 
there. 

Midnight. It is the beginning of worse sufferings for 
the dope fiends. From midnight until dawn the prison 
is restless with their anguished cries. There. They are 
carrying one out. He is demented. They will take him 
to the hospital and we won’t see him again. As the 
guards pass the cell across the way the man reaches 
out and tries to detain them. 

“Come and help me! I’m dying!” It is the snowbird. 
Fool. He cried like that last night and the night before 
— and before. But tomorrow he will be the cock-of- 
the-walk, after he gets his morning shot! 


Another man begs: “For God’s sake give me a 
little!’ He has crawled to the barred door of his cell. 
He is too weak to stand. His cries disturb the other 
men and they begin to shriek and implore the guards to 
get the doctor. 


Sometimes the doctor will give them a little dope to 
ease their nerves. It is horrible — those sounds — the 
cries that grown men will make when they are tortured 
thus! 

The guards are angry. They are making the men 
keep quiet. Paul is praying solemnly in his cell so that 
others may hear. There is a little period of silence and 
then: 

“Roll ’round, ’971” A hoarse whisper, it bursts 
from the lips of the man over there. He presses his face 
close to the bars. The guard has struck him down and 
he crawls back to his bunk. 

The night wears itself out at last. We go out into the 
sunlight. The man who sobbed all night is slapping 
everybody on the back. He is the snowbird who sniffs 
his dope off his forefinger. He has had a little shot and 
he is now the hail-fellow-well-met for the day. 

There sits the man who fought with the guard as he 
passed in the night. I know what he has done. It 
disgusts me. A sensual beast! He is one of the men 
who use cocaine. 

Are these men? Yes. Dope makes no distinction in 
persons. I’ve seen the third floor of the Bowery 
Mission in New York jammed with crazy, fighting 
people, clamoring for their dosage cards so they could 


get their month’s allowance of dope. It was in the days 
of the dosage card when Miss Sarah Graham Mulhall 
had charge of the dispensation of drugs in New York 
City. As the first of the month came around and it 
became necessary to renew their cards, they mobbed 
the place. Famous actresses mingled with Chinamen 
from the Bowery, doctors met with tramps, bankers 
rubbed elbows with street-walkers and yeggs. You 
couldn’t have hired some of them to walk down the 
street together, but when the urge for dope was upon 
them they were one milling, mad mob of hoodlums, all 
of them. 

I’ve seen men “send themselves up” for six months 
to Welfare Island to be cured of the drug habit. I’ve 
seen them suffering the tortures of hell, crawling all 
over the 


floor, praying for relief, crying and sobbing like 
demented children, their nerves raw with pain. 

I’ve seen men in prison and out who tried to cure 
themselves. After a few weeks a man gets thin, a 
shadow of his former self. He dies if the habit has so 
far wrecked his nervous system and physical body that 
it cannot be rebuilt. 

Yes, these were men I saw all about me in Ohio 
State Prison. Men to be pitied. But in those days I had 
no pity or interest in them. Criminals are great egotists. 
I wasn’t in the least concerned with their sufferings. 
An egotist cannot take upon himself the burdens of 
another. He lives completely within his own world and 
it was thus that I lived out my sentence in that prison. 


But prison life is mighty drab and dull and 
monotonous. You can’t dress it up no matter how hard 
you try. It is just an interval in the life of the criminal. I 
left Ohio State at last and was off again on my crooked 
way... 


CHAPTER XIV—PRISON TORTURE 


FTER my discharge from Ohio State Prison, I 
A took the train to Buffalo. I wanted to put as many 
miles as I could between me and that institution. In 
Buffalo I picked up a man named Louis in a notorious 
hang-out down on Canal Street. I liked him at once and 
we began making plans to work together. 

“Of course,” said Louis, “there’s nothing much to 
be done here. But I know where we can pull off an 
easy job.” 

“How much money is there in it?” I wasn’t going in 
for any more small jobs. 

“Well, there’s only a few hundred dollars in it but 
it’s perfectly safe. Just like picking up so many 
hundred dollars out of the street.” 

“Nothing doing,” said I. “If there isn’t good money 
in it, I’m not taking any chances.” 

“You don’t have to take any chances °° he 
protested. “Listen. I’m going to pull off this job. I need 
a little help. You can come along and I’ll share with 
you.” 

We took a train to Oneida. There we hired a fellow 
to take us to a little town northwest of Oneida. A 
traveling salesman, he talked all the time and we let 
him talk. When he dumped us, we hired another rig 
and went about ten 


miles south to another little town. We figured then that 
we had sufficiently covered our tracks. 


Louis had some nitric acid and glycerine and we 
walked out into a field where he mixed it. He carried it 
back gingerly in a rubber bag under his arm. 

“Now,” said Louis, “I know these people here like a 
book. There’s no chance of a slip-up. I know the lay of 
things — everything!” 

But I wasn’t convinced. I went to the railroad yards 
and planned a careful get-away on a train leaving 
about five o’clock in the morning. Then, feeling 
considerably better, I went back to Louis. It was then 
three o’clock. We had time to work and time to get rid 
of some of the stuff, and still we would have time to 
make that train. 

At three o’clock we approached the shadowy hulk 
of a store. There was no light in that ramshackle 
building and we dared not use flashlights, so we felt 
our way in the darkness, walking on the creaking plank 
floor in our sneakers. 

“We should have brought along some _ horse 
blankets,” I said. 

“We wont need, ’em here,” Louis affirmed. 
“Nobody’ Il hear the explosion.” 

We crept along, two huddled dark forms, toward the 
store office at the back. We both had an uncanny sense 
of touch — you can feel things in the dark. We worked 
our way back of boxes, around stacked bags, and 
finally touched the cold smooth bulk of the safe. 

Still feeling our way, we soaped the door so there 
would be less noise. You never could tell, in those 
days. Sometimes the “peter” made an awful noise. But 
luck was with us. We bored in and put the soap all 
around. Then we delicately adjusted the short fuse 


after we had put the explosive inside. We had worked 
well. The explosion went off inside the safe and there 
was no noise. The door hung loosely on its hinges. 

The job netted about seven hundred dollars. Louis 
turned 


to me with sudden nervousness. “We got to get out of 
here, pronto!” he exclaimed. 

But that train was late! We stood around the 
platform from five o’clock until eight. In the meantime 
the robbery had been discovered. Two men approached 
us as we paced the platform trying to hide our 
nervousness. The jig was up. They took us off to jail. 

There was no evidence. We had seen to that. And 
the charge of vagrancy fell through because we each 
had money in our pockets. But the judge was a hard, 
bitter old man and he felt convinced that I knew things 
I wasn’t talking about. Somewhat arbitrarily, he 
snapped: 

“Sixty days on the hill!” 

And I never knew what the charge was. I protested, 
argued with him in my most confidential tones, trying 
to convince him that I was just visiting my friend in 
town. He had let Louis go because he lived there! But 
when the judge became too curious about my activities 
during that friendly visit, I had to stop talking. 

Sixty days was no sentence. I knew that. They were 
simply holding me while they looked into the robbery, 
or perhaps looked up my record. So I kept mum. It 
isn’t such a blow to a crook’s vanity to get a little 
sentence now and then. 


Still, it was annoying. It interfered with my plans 
considerably, so on the way up to Syracuse I tried to 
bribe the deputy. I poked a five-dollar bill into his hand 
and asked him to buy the drinks. He called the porter 
and it was arranged. We drank together and when the 
whiskey had relaxed us somewhat, I said: 

“I’ve got a hundred and fifty plunkers on me and I 
want to take that train to Washington.” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid to do it,” he said. 

“Listen, boss,” I said, lowering my voice, “I ain’t 
really got any business in this part of the country. I'd 
like to just get out — see? ” It was a little hint that if I 
escaped I’d stay out of the way. 


He hesitated and I waited, hoping. Then: “Gosh, 
I’m afraid to do it,” he said. “I don’t dare risk it!’ And 
he was firm. I called myself all kinds of a fool. I 
should have offered him three hundred. But it was too 
late now. 

I looked out the window. That pile of old concrete 
up there on the hill was Onondaga County Prison and 
it was a prison with a bad reputation. “On the hill” 
meant going to that dirty hole, an old-time political 
prison in which the contract labor system still 
flourished. 

“What kind of place is it?” I asked dismally. 

“County prison,” he answered. “Contract labor. 
They keep the women upstairs and the men 
downstairs. They make bolts and nuts and different 
kinds of machinery parts. Then the women clean them 
and pack them.” 


“Hell,” I said. 


Prison has become a pink shirt and lawn tennis 
affair today, compared with the prison life of the last 
century. Then, as now, a wise gun stayed out of prison. 
Thick guns, these jailbirds who take a fall after every 
job they pull. This was to be my last time in the stir, I 
resolved. Such were my thoughts as I heard the gates 
of prison clang behind me. 

I hadn’t been there more than a day when I got into 
trouble for talking. Sambo and I were just discussing 
things of mutual interest when the screw came along 
and grabbed the negro. But a man can’t talk without 
cooperation. The warden wanted to know who was 
talking to Sambo and I was identified as the culprit. 

“Put the cage on him,” snapped the warden. 

Two guards led me out and put my head into an iron 
cage that weighed forty pounds. And for three days 
and nights I wore that iron collar and heavy steel cage. 
The iron collar-band was bolted tightly around my 
neck and then padlocked under my chin. Nothing held 
that weighty thing up except the muscles of my neck 
and back. Sometimes I thought my knees would cave 
in with the strain of it. I had 


an awful horror of its toppling over and struggled 
constantly to keep it upright so it wouldn’t slide or fall 
of its own weight. I was afraid that if I didn’t hold it up 
it would break my neck. 


My neck got stiff and sore. I couldn’t bend over 
without that cage slipping and sliding over with an 
awful weight on my chin and jaws. It rubbed blisters 
on the back of my neck that were running sores in a 
day’s time. That night I tore up an old pillow-case and 
tried to pad the thing so that it wouldn’t be so painful. 
But the rags would not stay under that sliding neck- 
band of iron. I fell asleep at last only to waken and find 
that the rags had stayed in place and the blood and pus 
had dried to them so that it was torture to move at all. 

It was pretty awful at best, but to wear that cage all 
day long while I worked over a blazing forge was 
acute torture. The iron and steel grew hot and burned 
with an increasing heat as the long hours dragged by. 
The sweat ran down my face, down my shoulders, 
straining under their burden. By night I hobbled back 
to my cell, aching in every nerve of my body. My 
shoulders and neck were a mass of raw festering sores 
and with every painful movement the scabs came off 
and those running sores began again. 

The cage is an instrument of torture, a relic of 
barbarism in our prison system. I do not know 
definitely whether it has been abolished but in most 
prisons they are afraid to use it today because the 
newspapers might get hold of it. With all their faults, 
the snooping of the newspapers around our prisons has 
resulted in some drastic changes. 

I had been in prison just four days and I was a 
physical and nervous wreck. But I made no complaint. 
It was the agony of working over the white heat of the 
forge that finally got me. I worked beside a man who 
was sitting on a high stool in front of one of the white- 


hot rods of iron. I pulled one out at a time and passed it 
on to him, mittens on to protect my hands. It was 
hellish work, making iron bolts. The sweat poured 
down over the sores on my neck 


and shoulders. The sweat poured down over my face, 
ran into my eyes until I could not see. 

“God damn!” I cried. “I won’t do this. I can’t.” 

“Aw, try it out,’ my fellow worker said with a 
warning glance. 

“Tl be damned if Pll do this infernal work any 
longer!” 

“But,” he protested in amazement, “‘you’ve only got 
sixty days of it. You can stick it, 1t won’t kill you.” 

Stubbornly, I stood there. The screw was 
approaching. It was a moment in my life when I could 
have cried out. I was desperate, but I only set my jaw 
stubbornly and refused to work. “I won’t work at this 
any longer!” I growled. 

The screw telephoned the warden’s office and two 
men came and dragged me back to my cell. The 
warden arrived shortly. 

“Damned lazy ,» he shouted. 

I shook my head. The crusting sores on my neck 
and back were drying again in the hot cell. I could 
hardly move. 

“Damned son of a ,’ snarled the warden. “A 
ten-year-old child could do that work.” He turned on 
his heel and left. 

Some time later two screws came in and took off 
the cage, then they beat the devil out of me with heavy 


clubs. I tried to protect my head and shoulders and 
neck, but they smashed my hands and wrists. They 
beat me over the back, the head, face, smashed at my 
ribs until I thought they would crack. I stood finally, 
like a wooden thing. Only my hands moved painfully, 
trying to ward off the blows from my bleeding 
shoulders. When they had gone I took off my shirt 
quickly, so it wouldn’t stick to my back. 

That night they put me in solitary, and solitary in 
Syracuse was no improvement on solitary in any other 
prison. I lived in that dark cellar for a week on bread 
and water. There was no light, not even a ray of light, 
for there were 


no windows at all. The thick walls of stone and the 
floor held the dampness until the chill air gave off a 
dank odor. 

Only two of those rat-holes in the basement were in 
use. An Indian occupied the one next to mine and 
although it was forbidden, we managed to carry on 
whispered conversations. We talked over our 
grievances. He was in the cellar for assaulting a screw. 
He took the guard’s club away from him and beat him 
up with it. They spread-eagled the Indian on a cross in 
the cell and then gave him ten lashes with a rubber 
hose and put him in solitary for ten days. 

At the end of a week the deputy warden appeared. 
“Well, Robinson,” he said, “are you ready to work?” 

“Tl see you in hell before I’ll go back to that 
forge,” I snapped. 


He left me and very soon two screws came. They 
carried a lantern so that they could see to give me ten 
lashes with the cat. I was a little stunned when they left 
but I still refused to go back to the forge. They gave it 
up. It was on a Friday afternoon and I faced the dismal 
prospect of a week-end in the cellar. But I was taken 
upstairs before the deputy warden again. 

“Now, Robinson,” he asked, “what’s the matter?” 
He was a little man with a trim brown beard. He 
always reminded me of a professor. 

“The heat of that forge,’ I said, “it’s awful! It 
blistered my face and almost blinded me. I’m afraid 
I’ll be permanently disabled, or I'll stumble into the 
furnace, or something.” 

“Robinson, you are a damned fool to act like this!” 

“How 1s that, Warden?” 

“Why, here you are, sloughed in that cell in the 
basement, deprived of light and air and food. Go on 
back to your work. You only have a few weeks 
longer.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but if it was only ten days, I 
wouldn’t go back. It scorches the life out of me. See 
my hands where they are burned. See my face? And 
look at my neck and shoulders where that blazing hot 
cage did its 


work! I’d rather rot in that cellar where I am than do 
another day’s time at the furnace.” 

“Oh, I know it’s tough, Robinson,” he said, then. 
“But we can’t stand to let you get away with that. You 
know we’ve got to run this place. Where would we be 


if we allowed you to come in here and tell us how to 
run the place?” He rubbed the back of his head with 
his hand, hesitating, and then went on: “I'll tell you 
what Ill do. This is between you and me. You go back 
to the furnace and by the first of the week I'll give you 
another job.” 

I knew the deputy warden was worried. But I did 
not know until afterwards that he had gone as far as he 
dared in torturing me. It wouldn’t have done him any 
good to have me talk about what had happened — and 
I would be out of there in a few weeks. He was 
desperately afraid of the newspapers, which were at 
that time sniffing around like so many hounds on a 
fresh scent, looking for just such stories as I could 
furnish. 

I went back to work. And on Monday I was 
transferred to a swell job, a “political job” that it took 
pull to get. I worked in the steam room with another 
prisoner, where we boiled the nuts to clean them of the 
oil and grease. 


Syracuse was the vilest, filthiest prison I’ve ever 
been in. Since it was a contract prison, they weren’t 
especially interested in cleaning up the morals of the 
men; they were determined to make them work and get 
all the money out of the labor that they could. 

We spent our days working under terrible 
conditions. We spent our nights in the dark little cells 
alone. Sullen men and women during the day, we 
became often unruly beasts at night. And the priests 
and the ministers who brought in their pious messages 


on Sundays might have saved their time and energy. 
You can’t make new souls in filthy, tortured bodies. 

Our nights were hideous. I could hear the men 
cursing and shouting. Many a night I paced my cell, 
hating with 


a hate that burned and fired my mind to horrible 
imaginings. We could hear the girls upstairs crying at 
night. Sometimes they screamed out with the nervous 
tension of confinement. We could see the windows 
upstairs, see them looking down at us. One of the girls 
was demented. I stood for hours at a time, watching 
her crazy actions from my own small cell window. The 
man in the cell next to mine carried on obscene 
flirtations with the women at night. I’ve never heard 
such vile language as they used. When a woman gets 
down, she seems to go the limit! 

One thing about the place, you didn’t have much 
time to brood over things or think. Something was 
always bothering you. Either the bugs were biting you 
or the rats were crawling over you and waking you up. 
Maybe you couldn’t sleep, listening to the yelling, 
screaming women. How many times I lay and 
scratched at the bugs and cursed the women. But you 
couldn’t brood. You couldn’t even plan. You were too 
busy trying to endure. And, somehow, the time 
dragged on. 

A prisoner’s most constant thought is about his 
release. Once, when I visited the Tombs in New York 
City to say good-bye to a pal who had taken a fall, I 


tried to comfort him, saying, “Well, Jimmy, old boy, 
you won’t feel five years going!” 

“Five years!” Jimmy spat through his teeth. “Why, I 
could do five years standin’ on me head!” 

That is why the short-term man is so refractory, 
stupid and ugly. Had I been sentenced to Onondaga for 
a longer term, I might have acted differently, but sixty 
days held no terrors. 

There is a pathetic note in the prayer (for it is a 
prayer) of the long-term man as he calls out into the 
silence of his cell at night, “Roll ’round, 1944!” or 
“Roll ’round, ’36!” There is pathos in the general 
laugh that follows from the other prisoners. But release 
— freedom — this is the thought in every convict’s 
mind. He can endure anything. No suffering is too 
great. He is waiting, waiting to be free! 


Criminals do not, as a rule, resent punishment. 
What they do resent and fight against is that asinine 
point of view, prevalent in many prisons today, that a 
convict must submit or be broken. They’re just like 
other men, these men in prison, just like other men 
grown up with a little crooked slant on life. 

I have seen people flock to see horrible things, 
storm the doors of the morgue to see some wasted 
human thing that lay dead within, fight and claw at 
each other for a sight of a maimed body or a dreadful 
deformity. That is something of the public’s attitude 
toward the criminal. He is a treat to their morbid 
fondness for the horrible. I tell you the criminal is a 
human being not strangely different from yourself. I 


tell you he is yourself, with a different background, a 
lower mental age, a different opportunity. He is you, 
perhaps, stripped of your culture or your inhibitions. 
He is just another human being — not a monstrosity! 


CHAPTER XV—NEW YORK’S 
UNDER- 
WORLD IN THE GAY NINETIES 


HE first thing a gun has to do when he comes to 

New York is to establish the right connections. It 
was so in the gay nineties and it is still the case. A gun 
has to get in right in order to do business in New York 
City. In the old days certain privileges were farmed out 
by The System and a criminal was fairly safe in the 
city if he had gotten in right, no matter how many raw 
tricks he had turned outside the state. That, however, 
did not go for murder, arson, or for several other 
crimes on the outlawed list. 

The liquor interests were powerful. From about 
1890 until prohibition put the saloons out of existence, 
the Saloon Association was allied to the underworld on 
the one hand and to the political world on the other 
hand, by a series of complicated but efficient 
connections. The city was divided into districts and 
each district had its representative of the 
Saloonkeepers’ Association. The head of the 
Association was looked on with respect by the 
underworld. 

Criminals made their headquarters, for the most 
part, at the saloons although many crooks did not drink 
at all. They couldn’t. They had to have their wits about 
them 


because they did not then have the fast automobiles, 
taxis, machine-guns, etc., as ready aids in their crime 
and escape. They hung out at the saloons in order to 
enjoy the protection of the saloonkeepers, who could 
provide them with alibis when they got into a jam. 
Each gun had a saloonkeeper who “knew somebody” 
who could be relied upon to fix it, if the crook got 
caught. 

The saloonkeeper who was president of his district, 
therefore, was a power in the underworld and attended 
to many official matters for his criminal clientele. He 
took care of the distribution of the money paid to 
politicians by saloons in his district for privileges such 
as keeping open on Sunday, or keeping open all night. 
He took care that the protection money paid by crooks 
in his district to saloons was distributed where it would 
do the most good. Some of the saloonkeepers also ran 
gambling houses and had to pay up a percentage of the 
profits for further protection. 

It worked out so that each gun himself controlled a 
certain number of votes. And when election time came, 
he had to produce them! This System may seem 
elaborate. It was efficient. And upon this system, 
expanded and developed to meet the competitive 
activities of today’s rackets, our grafting politicians 
still get rich and our underworld still get rich quicker. 

And so I found myself on the Primrose Path, a 
successful criminal in the great city of New York — no 
small town even in those days. I began modestly and 
worked up to that glorified place where, as the 
magazines and newspapers and movies might assure 
you, I lived a life of ease and dissolution. 


Arriving in New York with Tom McConnor, the son 
of a detective sergeant on the New York police force, I 
made the right connections from the start. I had met 
him, a pleasant stout man in his thirties, in Boston 
where he was staying under cover for some raw tricks 
he had pulled off. I was looking for a connection so we 
teamed up at once. 


“Who’s your chief?” I asked immediately. 

“Inspector Barnes,” answered my new partner. 
“He’s got a good rep, though.” Tom became 
enthusiastic. ““He’s a good scout,” he assured me; “he’ll 
fix things up. But things have to be run according to his 
say-so. He don’t want any crimes pulled off in New 
York that can be pulled off out of town — see?” 

I understood perfectly. Things looked promising, 
and when we arrived in the big town, Tom took me at 
once to the saloon of his choice on Tenth Avenue in the 
thirties. 

“Jake,” said Tom to the grizzly saloonkeeper, “this 
is my friend. Friend of mine,” he added. I went up to 
the bar and shook hands. That was all that was 
necessary. The saloonkeeper hardly glanced at me but I 
knew he would recognize me as one of his own 
anywhere after that. Here was another customer who 
would spend money in his saloon and who would need 
his help — and who would pay for it! 

That simple ceremony meant: “This man is working 
with me. I vouch for him.” It meant: “I want you to 
take care of this man if he gets into trouble.” And it 


meant: “You take care of him and you’ll get your share; 
if you don’t, you’ ll get hell!” 

We understood each other. I was now in on The 
System and could begin my activities at once. My 
sponsor, the saloonkeeper, was a particularly good one 
because he was president of his district. Besides, as we 
all laughed about it, he had three brothers — a lawyer, 
a doctor and an undertaker. We figured that you 
couldn’t beat that for connections. 

“Jack,” said Tom a few days after my formal 
introduction into the underworld of New York, “there’s 
a brewery collector I’ve had spotted for a long time. 
He’s down on the West Side, and he always has a big 
wad on him. He’s a lush!” 

We talked it over. The brewery collector had to treat 
the house at each saloon when he collected for the 
liquor 


that had been purchased for the week. And after he had 
collected and treated in half a dozen saloons, he was 
pretty well lit up himself. 

“T figure we can time it just about right,” said Tom. 
“He starts making his rounds after lunch. We’ll meet 
him about four o’clock down around Thirty-fourth and 
Ninth Avenue. I figure we can pick him up easy.” 

“That’s a pretty lively place,” said I. “We’ll have to 
work quick.” 

“You’re a quick dope,” said Tom, admiringly. 

We strolled along Ninth Avenue, watching the doors 
of the saloons. There was our man, staggering out of 
one. His buddy, or body-guard, walked pretty straight. 
A narrow-eyed husky, the guard never drank and he 


would be the one we would have to deal with. We 
watched the two of them get into a buggy and drive off 
and we walked briskly, to overtake them at the next 
saloon. 

The four of us entered together, pushing our way 
through the crowd of drunken bums who stood around 
the swinging door. A shout went up: 

“Hurray for Bill!” 

Another shout: “Hurray for Pete!” 

“Hurrah for Tom!” 

“Hurrah! Hur-r-rah!” 

Everybody crowded around to get a free drink. 
Waving arms caught at the popular bill collector. Men 
fondled him and staggered with him to the bar. I 
winked at Tom and we plowed our way through to 
Bill’s side. Brushing my hand against his back, I 
discovered the wallet. It was in his back pocket, and it 
was fastened to a heavy chain around his waist. His 
body-guard, Pete, was talking to Tom, who was 
standing between us. 

“Give me the nipper,” I whispered to Tom. He 
handed me a small wire cutter that I could use 
unnoticed in my hand. The drinks were served and the 
men crowded noisily around us. I cut the chain and 
handed the nippers back 


to my pal. Pete had remembered his duties and was 
elbowing his way with difficulty to Bill’s side, a little 
too late. 

I feigned drunkenness. Tom had Pete by the arm, 
stalling him to keep him from suspecting anything. We 
all swayed together out the door and as we crossed the 


sidewalk toward the buggy I put my arm around Bill, 
and: 

“Sure — glad to — meetcha!” I told him fondly, 
leaning heavily on his arm. 

“Tha’s all-l-l-right!” Bill assured me solemnly and 
we patted each other on the back affectionately, while I 
extracted his wallet. 

“Hur-r-r-rah!” yelled the crowd. 

I hoisted Bill up into the buggy. He was crazy with 
booze. A few more saloons and he would be finished 
for the day. When Tom saw that I had the wallet he 
crowded through to my side and took my arm. “In the 
back room — quick!” he whispered and steadied me 
through the crowd as I continued to pretend that I was 
drunk. 

We split the roll in the back room of the saloon. In a 
quiet corner reserved for just such confidential 
business, Tom counted the money. My cut was about 
four hundred and sixty dollars. The saloonkeeper, who 
would later vouch for our integrity, got an equal share. 
So did Tom. 

The next day the cop on the beat came around. He 
had a private chat with the saloonkeeper. Maybe a little 
money changed hands. But the saloonkeeper assured 
him that the men who frequented his place were 
absolutely straight! And I suppose he had his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Tom and I swore we hadn’t seen a thing. The cop 
didn’t believe us; he had a pretty good idea who had 
pulled that trick but he couldn’t arrest us because there 
was no evidence. Nobody had seen me cut that chain 
and nobody saw me painlessly extract that wallet from 


Bill’s pocket. Besides, Tom’s father was a detective 
sergeant, a Barnes man, and that made my connections 
okay. 

Barnes was the best connection we could have. He 
was Chief Inspector and Tom’s father was one of his 
plain-clothes 


men. Barnes was a pretty clever man and he kept in 
touch with things closely, although he wouldn’t have 
stood for my robbing a brewery collector right in the 
middle of town like that. 

I remember one time when Henry Ward Beecher’s 
watch was stolen. Beecher was furious. He went down 
to police headquarters and raised the roof. Barnes sent 
word out to a gun that he wanted that watch back 
within an hour. The word went around the underworld 
and in less than half an hour the watch was located and 
brought in. Henry Ward Beecher never got over it. He 
thought Barnes was simply wonderful. 


It was not long until I started my own mob again. 
Three of us, a wire (who is the man who gets the 
money), Tom and I worked together. I was a pretty 
clever stall, but I pulled many a trick myself, since I 
was quite versatile in criminal activities. 

Our racket included the robbing of the winners of 
poker games, coming back from the Hudson River 
excursion boats. These boats were popular in those 
days. Excursions went up and down daily, with bands 
playing and the people singing and drinking, dancing 
and gambling. Bricklayers, political clubs, Tammany 


Hall Society — all types of groups had their excursions 
once or twice a year up the Hudson. The men usually 
got lit up and played poker all the way back. 

Tom had inside information from the ship 
employees as to who had been a good winner, and 
we'd meet the boat at the dock and form an intimate 
little reception committee for him. The people all came 
home a tired bunch of human beings, let down after a 
hard day of having a good time. It was like taking 
candy from a baby, picking the pockets of the winners. 

If I pulled off the job, Tom was the stall. And we 
had a third man who made the get-away with the 
money, to meet us later and split. Tom would greet the 
winner and, since 


he was pretty well known, easily engage him in 
conversation. While they discussed the weather and 
events of the political world, I brushed softly against 
the man in the crowd, dipped into his pocket and took 
out his wallet. I passed it to Tom, or to our helper by a 
quick relay. By the time the victim missed his wallet, 
we were all of us just innocent bystanders, sympathetic 
but completely helpless. 

“Now, ain’t that too bad,” I would say, clucking 
dismally. “How much did you lose?” 

“Damned if it isn’t getting to be so a man can’t call 
his wallet his own,” Tom would say, patting the man’s 
shoulder comfortingly. Maybe one of us reported the 
theft to an officer nearby. But that was all we could do, 
naturally. 

But I had many a breath-taking moment, pulling off 
these jobs. There is nothing more hair-raising than to 


think for a giddy instant that you have been caught 
with your hand in a man’s pocket. It happened to me 
more than once. The man turned, grabbing at my arm. I 
promptly kicked him in the shins. “What d’ya mean, 
steppin’ on me foot!” I growled, and proceeded to 
stamp on his. 

In his rage, the man usually forgot for an instant that 
he had been robbed, and in the confusion I had handed 
the wallet to one of my partners. I was completely 
innocent, if they happened to search me on the spot. 
But with Tom there to vouch for me, I usually escaped 
that embarrassment. 


Our next venture was running a_ fashionable 
gambling house. It was under the Van Wyck 
administration and everything was wide open. There 
was no difficulty in hiring a fine old mansion and 
turning it into a swell gambling den. Tom posed as the 
manager and I was the lookout, the general crook, or 
anything that was needed. Our joint was on Forty- 
seventh Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues. 

We hired a couple of presentable young men, 
graduates 


of a big eastern college, to hang around the saloons and 
hotels and get acquainted with rich men from out of 
town. Looking like a couple of young bloods, fresh 
from the rowdy collegiate atmosphere, they were just 
what most of these suckers were looking for. We kept 
them nattily dressed and they were amusing in a boyish 
way. They would offer to show a man the town and 


invariably these “cappers,” as they were called in the 
vernacular of the underworld, ended up with the 
suckers at our house. 

“Now, if you want to get a little action on your 
money, we'll show you where you can get it,” they 
would say. And when they arrived with their suckers, I 
took a good look at them through the peep-hole. If I 
thought the men looked sufficiently wealthy and worth 
the chance, I opened the door. Otherwise, we were just 
not at home. 

And inside, full-chested in my perfectly fitting dress 
suit, I greeted them as a cordial host greets his friends 
from out of town. I handed their hats to the uniformed 
negro who bowed low at my elbow. Tom then 
appeared, also in immaculate evening clothes and with 
diamond studs aglimmer. He escorted our guests up the 
broad oak stairway to the drawing-rooms above. 

“How do you do?” He had a stereotyped greeting 
that usually worked. “Do you want to get a little action 
tonight?” His manner was cordial but not in the least 
effusive. 

“Yes,” said our guest, laughing consciously as he 
patted his fat wallet. “I feel like having a little 
excitement tonight.” 

“What kind of game do you play?” By this time 
they were upstairs and I heard glasses clinking at the 
bar, heard their laughing voices as they made their way 
through the brilliantly chandeliered rooms, rich in 
tapestried hangings and heavy carpets. 

I smiled and patted my stiff shirt front down into 
place. Life was a rosy, splendid affair, where 


champagne bubbled and one developed an ample 
waist-line early in life. Up- 


stairs, Tom’s suave voice would say, “Now you can 
play the wheel in here in this little private drawing- 
room. Or, if you prefer to play cards, perhaps you 
might like to go up to the third floor.” 

“Well,” the man would probably say, “I’d like to 
play some poker.” 

“George,” Tom then turned to the negro who had 
followed them solicitously, “show this gentleman 
upstairs to the blue room.” Or maybe he suggested the 
Chinese room on that secluded third floor. 

I might not see our guests all night, but I never left 
my post. I was the key man and upon my judgment 
depended our safety. We were at home only to the right 
people. They came in evening clothes, the women in 
ermine capes and jewels. 

The next morning, about dawn, our guests began to 
leave, a little disgruntled of course, but without making 
too much trouble. Tom would descend the broad oak 
staircase once more, smiling sympathetically as he 
bowed them out singly or in couples or groups. “Of 
course,” he said with a polite little laugh, “you can’t 
always win. Better luck next time.” And then I bade 
them a cordial but firm good morning and locked the 
door after them. 

After that we counted up our winnings and changed 
our clothes to the tight-fitting checked suits or the 
splendid Prince Alberts we wore in the daytime. We 
went down to a smart hotel at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Broadway to breakfast on chicken hash and green 


peppers. Other patrons for breakfast there included our 
cronies of the underworld, successful gamblers, and 
crooks who really made money. 

Breakfast over, we stood out in front of the hotel to 
chin with our friends and pick our teeth as gentlemen 
should. We watched the smart world go by and the 
sports of the smart world. Jim Corbett and Bob 
Fitzsimmons nodded to us, cordially, as they passed. 
Maybe they stopped for a chat. They were well known 
and liked in 


that world in which we lived — the middle world 
between the top crust of Victorianism and_ the 
underworld — the world of gambling. 

Al Adams, the policy king, would strut past. We 
looked upon him with envy and respect. He had a sure 
thing gambling game. Money flowed into his coffers as 
if he had put a big spout in the world’s treasury and 
poured the nickels and dimes and pennies into his own 
money bags. Little children with skinny arms and legs, 
who played in the slums without shoes on in the winter, 
could play his games with their last nickel. Women 
were crazy about his games; they would pawn their 
husband’s best suit, hoping to cash in on policy. 

Al Adams had money, pull and influence — the 
three requisites for success in America’s world of 
chance. What a happy man he should have been. But 
they got him. They followed him, dogged his footsteps. 
Al Adams, who could go down to police headquarters 
and tell them what was what, was himself finally 
tangled up in the web. He was sent to State’s prison for 
two and a half years and neither his money nor his pull 


kept him out. Sing Sing broke his morale. He never 
came back. Later, he went down into this same hotel 
one night, rented a room and blew his brains out. 

Gambling is based upon trimming the suckers. If 
you can’t trim the suckers you can’t run a gambling 
game. Sometimes you get burnt but it is usually the 
other fellow. They will get sore and try for a come- 
back on the gamblers. Sometimes they borrow money 
to try for a winning. You can take everything they’ve 
got and they get sore; if they had won, that would have 
been different. 

A handsome woman came to a gambling house 
where I was hanging around one morning. It was one 
of a chain of houses run by Honest John Kelly. Tom 
and I and a colored waiter were talking in the front hall 
when the worried doorman brought in this attractive 
girl. 

“T want to see Honest John Kelly,” said the lady. 
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“He’s not in,” we told her promptly. Kelly was busy 
in his private office counting up the receipts of the 
night before. 

“T must see him!” She started to cry. “My husband 
lost every cent he had here last night. It wasn’t his 
money. He had taken it from the place where he works. 
He must bring it back. If he doesn’t he’ll be sent to 
prison. And I'll be thrown out in the street. With my 
two babies 

She sobbed out the story in little jerky sentences. I 
looked at Tom and shrugged. He called the manager. 
She was such a pretty thing, standing there with the 
sunlight playing in her hair. 


“Well, what is it?” asked Kelly. 

“You must return that money 
sobbing woman. 

“We didn’t pull your husband in here, lady,” said 
Honest John. “We didn’t ask him to come here. He 
accepted our hospitality and he lost his money. He 
thought he could win. He came here i 

“But theyll find it out at the office! It isn’t his 
money!” She was crying brokenly, wringing her white 
hands. Even then she looked kind of pretty. I saw John 
looking her over. “You can’t let them take my husband 
to prison _ 

“How much did he lose?” 

“About three thousand dollars — last night.” 

“If your husband had won our money, there 
wouldn’t have been any kick on that, would there?” 
Kelly insisted. But I thought he wavered. She thought 
so, too. She sank to her knees, clung to his hands, 
pleaded and sobbed. It was a terrible scene. Kelly’s 
face was a picture of distress and annoyance. Tom and 
I quietly withdrew. The two negroes watched through 
the crack in the door. 

I didn’t ask Kelly if he returned that money. It was 
none of my business, and I had no feelings in the 
matter. When you play the life of a wolf, you are a 
wolf. Maybe he did return the money. Some of the old- 
time gamblers 


° began the 


were generous. I’ve never seen any evidences of this, 
but I’ve heard about them. I have no doubt that Honest 
John Kelly would have given her enough money to 
beat it with her two kids. He would have financed her 


get-away, but he had no concern in what became of her 
wayward husband. That is the crook’s point of view. 
He will finance a get-away for a mere casual 
acquaintance, but reéstablish a man in business? That 
is for the world above to do. 

The woman went away crying. 


After our own gambling house closed for the 
summer we went up to Saratoga and made a lot of 
money off the swells. Then we returned to the city in 
late August and worked on the tourists. We formed a 
mob again, Tom as the fixer, Jim as the wire, or 
pickpocket, and I as the stall. We worked through 
Thirty-fourth Street because we could usually pick up a 
good prospect around the lobby of the Waldorf Astoria. 

But it was a dangerous game. Our wire was a big 
Irishman, clever and young enough to have steady 
nerves. But he had taken to dope as so many of them 
do. It let him down and he became a laughing, 
grinning, foolish-looking young man who attracted too 
much attention for safety. We got so we were afraid to 
work with him. 

That’s the trouble with crooks. You can’t depend 
upon them. You just get a successful gang working and 
some fellow will croak the racket. Our wire needed 
nerves of steel because we never went after anything 
but a big roll. The least shake of his hand and he would 
be caught in the act of robbing some man. You never 
see an old man as a dip. It’s the young fellows who 
make successful pickpockets. When they get to 


drinking or doping or running around, they lose the 
knack, they get clumsy. 

So our mob broke up and I began to work 
independently, still keeping Tom and giving him a 
rake-off occasionally to keep him in a good humor. I 
became famous, then, for “selling it on the hoof.” That 
meant that I spotted my man 


and sold his diamond stick-pin, or his gold watch or 
other jewelry before I had robbed him of it! 1 studied 
my man, estimated that he was worth bothering with, 
and then called up my fence in Broome Street. When 
he arrived hotfoot I showed him the man and he 
sauntered over and took a good look. We made a deal 
and if there was enough money in it, I went to work. 
Maybe it took a week, but I could afford to take my 
time because I never went after anything but the best 
and my fence knew this. If he pronounced the stone, or 
jewelry, worth under five hundred, we just dropped the 
matter. I made some mighty good hauls from the 
wealthy women around the Waldorf, too. Some of their 
pearls and other jewelry brought me plenty of dough. 

I got picked up a few times. Tom came down and 
arranged for bail with a postponement of the hearing. 
And when a clever crook gets out on bail he is nine- 
tenths free and he knows it. It only remained for Tom 
to go to the “rapper,” as we called the plaintiff, and say, 
“T’ll tell you, mister, there’s liable to be an explosion 
around here. This guy you had arrested is a big gun. 
Somebody’s liable to blow your brains out. You’d 
better just drop the case and I’ll see what I can do 
about getting you a little settlement.” 


If Tom thought the man could be fixed, he paid him 
what it was worth or, if I was out on bail and the trial 
was postponed a few times, the rapper might get 
disgusted waiting for the trial to come up and he would 
leave town. 

A pickpocket I knew pulled off a job in Jersey, 
robbing a big gas man. It looked pretty hard for him 
because the victim was a big shot, well connected. But 
we got Jake out on bail and proceeded to work on the 
case. We found out that the man he had robbed was a 
young married man whose wife had just had a baby. 
Nice young family man. 

I went out and got a girl friend of mine and gave her 
a hundred dollars and told her to borrow or rent a real 
skinny little baby somewhere. When the trial came off, 
there was Nell, carrying that wretched looking kid in 
her arms, and both of them in rags. 


We all seemed surprised when she staggered weakly 
down to where the trial was in progress, sobbing 
brokenly. “Oh, will you kill my baby and me?” wept 
the bedraggled Nelly. “My God, will you kill us both 
by sending my poor husband off to prison?” She sank 
to the floor before the chagrined judge and the 
embarrassed young man. Jake and I withdrew 
discreetly to one side and let her work on him. She was 
wringing a little rag of a handkerchief and showing 
him that sickly baby when the young man broke down 
himself and said in a shaking voice: 

“No, I can’t do it, lady. You take your poor baby 
home. I got a wife and baby myself and I’d want any 
other man to do the same thing if she was in trouble.” 


He straightened his young shoulders and looked up at 
the puzzled face of the judge. “Ill withdraw the 
charges, your honor,” he said manfully. 

The case was quickly disposed of and Jake and his 
“wife” took that sickly infant out of the courtroom, arm 
in arm. I didn’t like the look on the judge’s face. It was 
puzzled, worried, and not too sympathetic. I left 
quickly — but how we laughed about it afterwards, 
that courtroom drama. 

So the years passed, one very much like another. We 
changed our methods with the changing times. Things 
got tougher in the underworld and a gun always went 
around with a good automatic on his hip or under his 
arm. Times were changing with the use of taxis and 
other conveniences by the gangsters and criminals. But 
I continued my prosperous, independent career. In the 
winter we ran our swell gambling joint and watched 
the thousands roll into our pockets. Then we closed up 
in the spring and went to Saratoga for a little vacation, 
to mingle with the sports and the swells. Wealth flowed 
freely from one hand to another at Saratoga. I got my 
share. 

I remember Canfield’s gambling house, the finest I 
had ever seen. I guess he paid a pile of money for the 
furnishings, for he spent months in Europe buying art 
treasures, 


rare paintings, antiques, to doll up his place. But 
Canfield was a fairly decent sort. It was said that he 
wouldn’t let a man go into his place unless he felt sure 
that he could afford to lose a lot of money. So we hung 
out at Canfield’s in Saratoga, and made our pile, too. 


The rest of the time I plied my trade at the 
fashionable hotels and the beach resorts and race tracks 
of New York and New Jersey. I always kept about five 
thousand dollars in the bank for “fall money” because 
that was sometimes the difference between freedom 
and prison. If you got a fall you had to have ready cash 
to get a good lawyer and no good one would take such 
a case for less than a thousand dollars retainer fee. 

My chief pleasure in life during these prosperous 
years was in taking another man’s moll away from him. 
It was thus that I met Gertie. She was the moll of a 
friend of mine, a “tout” around the race tracks. When I 
gave him a good tip on a horse and he won a few 
hundred dollars, he was so grateful that he took me 
over and introduced me to his girl. 

Gertie always wore a big floppy hat, of some thin 
black stuff. She had black hair and black eyes and wore 
a net dress that showed her figure in every tempting 
curve. I knew from the minute I saw Gertie that I 
wanted her. 

“When your model was made, they broke the cast,” 
I told her. We were sitting in a hotel bedroom and I 
pulled her over to my lap. She was smiling under that 
drooping hat as I lifted up her full skirt and tucked a 
fifty-dollar bill into her silk stocking. Gertie promptly 
sat down on my lap. And how that other man squirmed 
when she kissed me and whispered baby-talk into my 
ear. 

We used our friend for an errand boy, sending him 
out to get more drinks, then sandwiches, candy, 
anything we wanted, while we spooned. I arranged, 
then, for future meetings and left at last regretfully. 


I gave the girls all they wanted in those days — 
money, jewelry and fine clothes. If I liked a girl enough 
I gave her 


a cozy flat too. She could sit on my knee, lay her head 
on my manly chest and I’d give her anything she 
wanted. I dolled up many a good-looking moll and 
took her down to the swell hotels at Manhattan Beach 
or Sheepshead Bay, a flashy resort in those days. I had 
a good reputation among the girls, for I had lots of 
money and I spent it fast. 

I liked to take Gertie around. She was a stunner and 
attracted lots of attention wherever we went. But she 
took me on plenty of shopping trips. That girl had a 
flock of somebody’s diamonds that I bought for her 
from a fence I used in Broome Street. Gertie’s plump 
white hands fairly jingled with them. And how she 
loved them — and me! 

She took me shopping about two or three times a 
week. We didn’t shop at Wanamaker’s. It was too 
conservative. I took her over to a place on Eighth 
Avenue where the clothes were pretty flashy and 
expensive. The more they cost, the better we liked it. 

“Oh, Jack,” Gertie would coo, “look at this!” 

I’d buy it for her. 

“Jack, darling, isn’t this too sweet? Oh, look, honey! 
I'd look grand in this butterfly tea-gown.” And I'd sit 
on a stool, bored but happy, until she had bought about 
everything she could find. The sales girls were in on it 
and they rooted for anything she picked up. 

I began losing heavily at the races, but still we 
flounced about. I could always make more money. And 


I had a good-looking girl with me wherever I went. On 
Sundays I hired a hansom and we rode with the doors 
open so that everybody could see us. The Astors, the 
Vanderbilts, the Morgans and the Goulds — they were 
all there, riding through Central Park in their fine 
carriages, making a stately procession through rows of 
staring bystanders. We rode right along with them. We 
were the real stuff, Gertie simply dripping with lace 
and red roses and diamonds; I dressed fit to kill! 

One night Gertie and I were sipping our drinks at 
Brighton Beach. That was the sporty place to take your 


girl at night, to sit on the ocean front and listen to the 
band, and dance. It was so near the race track that the 
swells all came over for the evening. I knew a good 
many of them, and some of the jockeys. I pointed out 
George Burns, a famous jockey of the day, and 
beckoned him. 

“Sit down, George,” I said importantly. “This is 
Gertie.” 

Gertie was thrilled to meet the famous George 
Burns. He fell hard for her, too. I ordered drinks and 
we sipped and laughed loudly to show that we were 
young sports. People noticed us. 

When George got up to leave, he whispered in my 
ear, “I’m riding Dark Cloud tomorrow and he’s going 
to come through.” 

I nodded. 

“What did he say?” asked Gertie, when he had gone. 

“He said if it doesn’t shine tomorrow, it’s going to 
be dark and cloudy.” 


Dark Cloud was paying a hundred to one and I had 
just nine dollars in my pockets after a week’s spree 
with Gertie. So I laid my bet and walked off with nine 
hundred dollars. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” Gertie fumed. 

I was getting a little tired of her. I took her back to 
New York and left her at her door. Then I went down to 
the Haymarket, the gathering place for the gay lights. 

The Haymarket was a lively joint located at 
Thirtieth Street and Sixth Avenue. It was famous all 
over the country, a real honky tonk but of a better class 
than the ones they had out West. It attracted a lot of 
famous people and plenty of rich ones, but they didn’t 
sell any hay there. 

Dancing, gambling, drinking. The drinkers could 
make a joyful noise all night long. A noisy band 
played. A rowdy crowd roared with laughter over 
anything or nothing. Men from out West would go 
there, get drunk, and stand up on the tables and yell: 
“This is my night to howl!” And howl they did. 

How well I knew them, these western ranchers. 
They 


sent up shrieks and yells that made the rafters echo. 
Sometimes they slapped their thighs and blatted like 
sheep. We laughed and jeered at them. Anything to 
make a noise. And sometimes my mob would go 
through the place. There would be a little rough-and- 
tumble stuff and we would frisk them good and plenty. 
Many a man lost every cent he had and every piece of 
jewelry he had on. 


Nobody ever kept track of how much an evening 
cost at the Haymarket. Three or four of the fancy 
women of the chorus would come around to your table 
and help you spend your money. They’d take the gold 
right out of your eyeteeth. Many a thousand dollars 
slipped through my fingers and many a greenback went 
home in a silk stocking. 

We were a coarse, loud crowd. We wanted people to 
hear us, wanted them to know that we were having a 
gay time. So we made a noise about it. 

I did not drink much in those days, and to that fact I 
owed much of my success. But how a thieving, 
gambling life burns you out! Pleasure-seeking was 
nothing unless it was with this hectic, noisy, bawling 
crowd at such places as the Haymarket. A_half- 
maddened crowd, they tottered and jigged, swayed and 
struggled in crazy dances, merrily going to hell! 

I was at a ball at the Haymarket one night. It was in 
honor of Shang Draper, a celebrated burglar who had 
just come home from a State resort where he had done 
a ten-year stretch. The crowd packed into the place to 
see him, men and women of the underworld, of the 
near-underworld, and a lot of the swells from uptown. 
Police magistrates and officers out of uniform drank 
with the rest of us. The noise and excitement grew fast 
and furious toward morning. The chorus of girls in stiff 
short skirts and black and white stockings came out, 
singing: 


“Tl sing a little song, 1t won’t take long. 
If I sing it wrong why ring the gong, 
Then I will say to you so long, 


And start at once for Old Hong Kong. 
Then a tear to my eye ’twill surely bring 
And Ill call you a saucy thing, 

Then for the Patrol you all may ring, 
And hear the Copper sweetly sing.” 


Then, after the fashion of Lottie Collins, who made 
this song a riot in England, they broke into a high- 
kicking dance: 


“Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é, Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é, 
Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é, Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é!” 


It was a song that had come out of the negro 
cabarets of St. Louis. The words were not for even 
such society as the Haymarket, so with the addition of 
an endless line of foolish verses, the song was now 
famous. It had an electrical effect upon the crowd. 
They took up the chorus, singing it and screaming it at 
the tops of their voices. Bedlam — with drink-crazed 
couples fighting to dance and sprawling in rowdy 
heaps on the floor. 

Two reporters stood by the door talking. 


“John the Baptist could have them all crying on 
their knees in five minutes,” said one of them. 

“John the Baptist! Why, an old-fashioned hell-fire 
Methodist preacher could do it in two!” 

But on and on we reeled and shouted: 


“Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é! Ta-ra-ra, Boom-der-é!”’ 


CHAPTER XVI—ROMANCE 


MET her one night at a party given by a friend of 

Tom’s. She was a laughing, red-cheeked little 
woman with a certain shyness about her that made her 
different from any girl I had ever known. As soon as I 
saw her I was attracted to her. I asked Tom to 
introduce us. 

“This is a business friend of mine, Jane,” said Tom 
without formality. Aside, he added: “She’s got 
money!” So I lay for her from that moment. And when 
the party was over, about midnight, I asked to see her 
home. She seemed to like that a lot, and we elbowed 
our way through the crowd of guests at the door. I was 
anxious to be alone with Jane. 

It was a warm night, starry overhead, with a bright 
moon. Usually that didn’t make any difference to me, 
but tonight was different. We laughed and talked as we 
strolled across Twenty-fourth Street from Second 
Avenue. I remember that we turned down Lexington 
Avenue and walked along under the trees toward that 
little spot of paradise, Gramercy Park. 

“Let’s go in,” said Jane. 

“Can we?” I just looked and looked at Jane. Where 
had I ever seen a girl like her? She had a breathless, 
eager 


way of speaking that made me think of a bluebird I had 
once tried to tame. Jane had on a pretty blue dress. 


“T have a key, you see, because I’m companion to a 
lady who lives here.” So we went in and sat for a while 
looking up at the stars. 

“It’s quiet tonight,” I said, and stumbled over the 
words. 

“And warm — and sweet,” whispered Jane. It was 
what I had wanted to say. 

“Gosh,” I told her, “but you do look nice.” 

“Aren’t the stars bright tonight?” she said. 

“Your eyes are. And you have such lovely red 
cheeks.” 

“You’re just teasing me,” she protested. 

“I never was more serious in my life.” I decided it 
was time to put my arm around her. “I really like you a 
lot.” 

Then we walked back along Twenty-first Street in 
the shadows under the spreading trees. I never see the 
bare stone fronts of the buildings along Fourth Avenue 
and the Twenties without thinking of that night, not so 
many years ago, when the grasshoppers chirped in the 
grass at our feet and the mosquitoes buzzed about our 
heads. Up overhead the moon had gone but the stars 
were so bright we kept watching them. And there was 
a cool breeze from the East River that rustled the 
leaves and spread their shadows across the path in a 
changing pattern. 

“Td ask you in,” said Jane shyly, “but the house is 
partly closed now.” 

“T wish we could just go on, like this, walking and 
talking.” 

Jane smiled up at me. She was very happy, I think. I 
could tell that she wasn’t used to hearing all the nice 


things I had been saying to her. I swaggered along, 
holding her little arm close. I felt that I had made 
another conquest. But it would be only after a long 
time that I would know how complete a conquest Jane 
had made that night. It would be years before the full 
beauty of Jane’s love would dawn upon me and after 
that a little blaze of glory, and then years of memory 
more precious than life. 


But tonight I was a successful gambler, a crook who 
had won fame and wealth in my own world. I suppose 
I strutted, as I held Jane’s soft arm close. It was Jane, 
as it would always be Jane, who led the way back 
home again. 

We paused before an impressive brownstone 
mansion. “You live here?” I asked. 

“Yes. But it isn’t very exciting, being companion to 
the wife of a famous clergyman.” Jane, I gathered, 
lived a rather quiet life in the family of the rector of 
Calvary Church. 

“I’m terribly lonely,” I confided. “I’ve been terribly 
lonely all these years in the city. I haven’t found a girl 
before tonight that I really liked.” 

Impulsively, Jane asked me in when she found that 
the servants were still up. “Would you like to come in 
and sing a little, Mr. Goode?” 

“Well, I don’t sing, but I’d certainly like to come in. 
Say — won’t you just call me Jack?” 

I couldn’t see her face there in the darkness, but I 
liked her laugh as she said, “Do come in, then, Jack.” 


Jane had a small private sitting-room in_ the 
servants’ quarters in the basement. The four servants 
and some of their friends from the neighborhood had 
gathered there around her piano and were singing at 
the tops of their voices. 

“Will you let me call you Jane?” I whispered 
hurriedly as we went in. She nodded, blushing. She 
was a sweet little mouse. No wonder the rector thought 
the world of her. 

Jane introduced me to her friends, an Irish cook, a 
Scotch laundress and the maids and second-girls, a 
nurse-maid or two. We had interrupted a stirring 
chorus from the light opera, Robin Hood. Our entrance 
seemed timely, for they began at once singing the 
refrain “Oh, Promise Me that Some Day 

I liked to watch Jane, liked the rosy color changing 
in her cheeks, the lights in her eyes, as they sang that 
song to us. 


Jane was very much the lady of the evening, not only 
because she was companion to their mistress but 
because she had brought the man of the evening. 

“Tl go out and get some ice-cream,” I suggested. 
The round of laughter and applause that greeted my 
suggestion caused me to leave hastily. It was cooler 
outside. Walking along, I kept thinking about that 
music from Robin Hood. And afterwards I think Jane 
and I must have gone to see that opera twenty times. 
We always loved it. 

When the evening was ended at last, it was well 
along toward morning. I left regretfully, pulling Jane 


out into the starlight. She was so pretty. Even in that 
light I thought her cheeks were lovely and pink and her 
eyes shone as we tried to say good-night. Such a little 
thing, plump in a girlish way. I drew her into my arms 
and kissed her. She struggled a little, but not too much. 
I think Jane loved me from that night... 

I thought about her a lot the next day. Something 
about her created in me a desire to have a little home. I 
wanted a place of my own, just vaguely, without 
realizing the responsibility that would come with it. 

“You’ve a wonderful gift for making a place 
homey,” I told her. I had dropped in the next afternoon 
for tea and we sat in front of her fireplace. In the other 
part of the house I could hear the servants busy about 
their tasks. Here was warmth and comfort and order, 
things I had not known, even in these prosperous days 
of my life. 

“Do you think this is homey?” asked Jane, smiling. 

“You could take an old packing box and put a 
couple of sticks of furniture into it and make it into a 
real home,” I answered. “Yes — you could make a 
home out of any place — you’re like that.” 

Years later those words would come back to me. 
How true they were. But now, as I thought about it, life 
seemed to stretch endlessly ahead, prosperous, 
exciting. And here was a little anchor to make it safe! 
Jane made me want a little parlor of my own, quiet and 
neat. 


I always was a fast worker. By the third night we 
were engaged. After that we spent long evenings 


together. How many summer nights passed, as we sat 
together in Gramercy Park. On cooler nights I always 
bought tickets to a good show, or perhaps we spent the 
evening in her cozy little parlor. A strong affection 
sprang up between us. 

But things were not to go on smoothly. Jane was a 
good girl. I was a crook. Some perverse law of nature 
has always seemed to make a good girl fall for a crook 
just like a ton of brick. It was so in my case. It was to 
be a long time before the full force of Jane’s devotion 
would come home to me, and then under such tragic 
circumstances that I hesitate to dwell upon them. 

Something warned Jane against me —_ that 
instinctive thing that is a part of every woman. She 
began to ask little darting questions about my personal 
affairs, my business. She began to show a persistent 
interest in my methods of earning a living. 

We were sitting in her little parlor one evening 
when she suddenly turned her questioning eyes full 
upon me and said, “What do you do?” 

“T work over at the race track,’ I answered 
evasively. 

“But I don’t understand. You always seem to have 
plenty of time. You come to see me every afternoon 
and evening. You always seem to have so much money 
to spend, but you don’t seem to have to work.” 

I fidgeted in my seat, evading the question. But 
Jane was firm. “I think you should tell me what your 
business is,” she said and began to cry. I never could 
bear to see Jane cry, so I finally admitted that I was in 
the gambling game. That, I figured, could cover almost 
anything. I didn’t go into details. 


“You know,” sobbed Jane, “you'll have to get 
something else to do.” 

It was a hard scene. I finally consoled her by 
assuring her that I did not drink. That was the truth and 
it made 


us both feel better. I took her in my arms and she 
stopped crying. 

Something about Jane appealed to me strongly. She 
was a little older than I and her hair was just beginning 
to gray at the temples. It steadied me, somehow, to be 
with her. 

“The rector will come home tomorrow,” Jane said, 
“and I’m going to ask him to help you get a job.” 

“No!” I cried angrily. “You mustn’t do that. I don’t 
want you to talk about our affairs to anyone.” 

I told Jane that I could see people who could get me 
a much better job than her preacher. Of course, I 
reflected, it would not be the same kind of job but it 
would probably pay a lot better. 

“If you'll stop crying,” I said in exasperation, “I'll 
get a job.” 

Jane was happy now but I wasn’t. However, she had 
some money, I understood, so I wasn’t worrying over 
the future. It was the rector and his family who worried 
over Jane’s future. The Reverend Satterlee and his wife 
dug up my whole wretched past and present. But to 
their every protest, Jane turned a deaf ear. To her I was 
already reformed. How little she knew me! 

We were married the next spring with a quiet 
ceremony in Calvary Church. The dear girl believed in 


me so much that she determined to help me work out 
my future. We spent our honeymoon in Massachusetts 
where I took Jane to Marblehead, that quaint old town 
that dates back to the first years of our country. We 
went to Newburyport, too, and I showed her the sailing 
vessels and told her about my trip to Labrador. Ours 
was what might be termed a successful honeymoon. 
Jane was very happy. 

When we got back to New York I still did not have 
a job. Jane was insistent, so I finally took my troubles 
to Tom. “Tom,” I said, “I want a job.” 

“Ha!” snorted my friend. “Ha! ha! ha!” 

“T got to have a job,” I repeated doggedly. 


“That’s the funniest thing I ever heard,” said Tom. 
“What kind of job do you want?” 

“Something with no work and plenty of good 
money in it.” 

“Well, I guess I better get you a job on the police 
force. Pll make you a cop. You won’t have to arrest 
nobody if you don’t want to.” He added, thoughtfully, 
“Tt’ll cost you five hundred dollars.” 

I counted out the money from Jane’s savings which 
she had given me. After that Tom and I went out to the 
races and I blew in the rest. I went home broke, but 
confident that I had a good soft job in sight. Jane was 
pretty upset, but she smiled through her tears when I 
told her that I was going to join the force. 

But it took time for Tom to put through the deal that 
would buy me an easy job. In the meantime Jane’s 
unhappiness over the life I was leading wore on my 


patience. One morning, in disgust, I went down to 
where the men were enlisting for the Spanish 
American War. There I met two old cronies of mine 
and they took me aside at once. 

“Jack,” said my friend Ted, “we want you to run 
this thing. It’s a sure thing.” Ted had worked the shell 
and pea game for the amusement of my customers at 
the gambling house. 

“Tn the army camp here?” I asked uncertainly. 

“Naw. We’re going to get ourselves shipped down 
to the big camp where we can make some real money. 
We need you to run this thing. You go down and enlist 
and between the three of us we’ll clean up.” 

I needed no further encouragement. Enlisting in the 
war would rid me of my wife for a while and give me a 
chance to exercise the talents which had become a bit 
stale under her constant demand that I go to work. 

At the Armory we met one of the officers of the 
regiment which we understood included a lot of rich 
young fellows. “So you want to enlist to be with your 
pals?” he asked, 


and he seemed touched. “‘Well, we’ll see what can be 
done, although I’m afraid you can’t get into this 
outfit.” 

Later when they looked me over they thought I 
would make a good soldier, so they marched me out 
with the rest of the men. I raised my hand and took the 
oath. After that I telephoned Jane. 

“Jane,” I announced without preliminaries, “I’m in 
the army.” 


“Oh ° Poor Jane broke down and wept over 
the telephone. But she had some money I| had made on 
the side, so I didn’t worry. I would be able to send her 
plenty from where I was going. 

“You'll be going off to war,” sobbed my wife. 

“Naw,” I told her. “It’ll only be for a little while, 
Jane.” I had no intention of going to war, and even a 
sure-thing gambling game can’t last too long in an 
army camp. 

So my broken-hearted little wife came to Jersey 
City and waved me off with the soldiers. What an odd 
thing is a send-off for the army — people laughing, 
clapping, waving flags at you; bands pumping out 
noisy tunes, drums beating a rolling echo; women 
rushing up to hug and kiss a man, strange women and 
warm-handed men; children rushing about, excitedly 
pointing; old people standing a little apart with the thin 
red lines about their eyes that tears bring; noise and 
banners, shouting crowds — and there, my own little 
wife twisting her lace handkerchief into a string, 
choking back the sobs. 

What for? I wasn’t going away to die! I was going 
away to make some real money. 


CHAPTER XVII—I’M IN THE ARMY 
NOW! 


HERE is something pitiful about the glorious 
T sendoff that’s always given to a bunch of soldiers. 
Glorious moment of pride, followed by months of dull 
routine, of mud and filth, of disgusting food, vile 
diseases — months when men wallow in the gutter of 
loneliness, their longings fed by the fancy women who 
follow the camp — months when it 1s a rare treat just 
to sit and look at a good woman, only to be pulled 
back by the damning snares of army life. 

Is there anything glorious about an army camp? Yet, 
out of this slough of human misery there will 
sometimes arise the driving energy that strikes through 
to victory. Patriotism? It is the courage of despair. It is 
the hate that comes with too much suffering, from too 
close living with all that’s vile. Courage and despair, 
hate and vengeance, aching emptiness and the fires of 
suppressed longings — these make up the victor’s 
song. 

And so it was that I found myself, without a thought 
of my country, encamped with eighty thousand other 
men at Chickamauga Park, Tennessee. We were 
encamped on the historic battle-field of Chickamauga 
and in that beautiful setting along the river banks, what 
an appalling camp was constructed! 


Row upon row, the tents huddled or sprawled, 
according to how you looked at them. There was a 


semblance, an effort at orderliness in the alleys 
between rows. Off there the trees of the river bank 
drooped and swayed slowly in the moist warm breeze. 
And back of the camp were rows of outhouses. And 
there was building, building all the time; the heavy 
sound of hammer on planks, the oppressive smell of 
the swamps, and that other stench that is part of almost 
every army camp. 

It was intensely hot and the heavy air blanketed the 
camp with stifling humidity. We were drilling, 
marching, tramping through mud, dripping with sweat, 
cursing and fainting — always in that heat. Somehow 
we got through the days because the nights brought 
relief — relief from the heat, from some part of the 
stench, from the exhausting work of building and 
tearing down, of drilling and digging, relief from the 
heat and the flies! 

By midsummer, so many men had been invalided 
home or shipped down to Porto Rico to the fighting 
that we were short-handed in everything. We spent so 
much time digging and doing things around the camp 
that we didn’t have time to drill. We weren’t soldiers, 
we were diggers! We got so out of practice drilling that 
when they did put us through a stiff drill three of the 
men fainted on the field. 

The days dragged by. I was in the army now. Gold 
had been discovered in Alaska and a mad throng of 
men with the usual following of adventurers and yeggs 
were on their way to the gold-fields. It made me kind 
of sick to be tied to a southern army camp. I wanted to 
go where there was big money, big pickings, and the 


urge for travel and adventure made me rebel against 
the routine of the army. 

Jane looked after things in New York. She wrote 
every day, and she had brought her sister to live with 
her. Together they prayed every night for my safe 
return! 

In the meantime I was making money, but not so 
much 


as we had hoped to make. It seemed that a lot of other 
men joined the army with the same ambitions for 
making quick money. Although our crooked dice 
games brought us many a greenback, it wasn’t the rosy 
gambling life we had looked forward to. There were 
too many competitors. 

“Damned bunch of cheats, 
the other fellows. 

“That other crap game rolled in nearly eight 
hundred plugs last night!” said Bill gloomily. We had 
only made a hundred. 

“Have to get into another kind of game,” I said. So 
we looked about us for a more profitable one. The days 
were sweltering and I remembered the two kegs of 
good beer we had swiped from an astonished coon 
coming down to camp. Ten of us got off the train at 
Tennessee Town when we saw that wagon-load of 
what looked like beer kegs pull up beside the road. Ten 
of us sauntered over to have a little chat with the 
grinning darkey who drove the big wagon. And eight 
of us surrounded him and amused him so completely 
with our capers that he did not see the other two 
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said Ted, referring to 


carrying away two kegs of beer and loading them 
aboard the train amid a cheering mob of soldiers. 

“Wish we had some of that beer now,” I heard 
Finnerty say, chuckling to himself as he remembered. 

“Gives me an idea,” said I. And so it was that 
Finnerty, who had been an expert crap-shooter in our 
game, and Kutcher, a little Lithuanian, and I got into 
the beer racket. Our regiment ran the canteen, but it 
was Finnerty and Kutcher and I who profited by it. 

Hot days brought the men in cheering, cursing 
droves to get the foaming mugs that we passed out so 
fast that the nickels mounted in soaking piles on the 
table. We put handfuls of them into our pockets. The 
rest went into the treasury. At night we three met and 
split the day’s “take.” 

But the beer racket only lasted three months. After 
that I spent much time in the guard-house for fighting, 


along with a lot of other men. I don’t know where we 
got the energy to fight in that heat, but fight we did 
merely to cool our fists and express our general 
disgust. I fought, dug sinks, baked in the guard-house, 
and fought again. I came to welcome the intervals in 
the guardhouse because I could get patched up from 
my fights, and my hands could heal of their blisters 
from digging. 

Oh, there were times when we deserved it. But 
there were times when, it seemed to us, we didn’t. 
There was the time when the captain suddenly 
discovered that he had a bunch of digging soldiers who 
were fast forgetting how to drill. So, one steaming day, 


he marched us out on the Chickamauga battle-field and 
started us down the field in extended formation after 
an imaginary enemy. 

Finnerty, who was in a fighting mood from raw 
whiskey, charged down the field with shovel aimed, 
and his red face filled with patriotic fury. It caused a 
small riot and the corporal protested in well-chosen 
curses. But Finnerty was firm. He was, he said, a 
digger! He could fight better with his shovel. 

When the captain arrived hotfoot, Finnerty was well 
in hand. “That’s the trouble with you damned fools!” 
snorted the captain, in righteous wrath. “You’re more 
at home with a pick and shovel than you are with a 
gun.” And once more Finnerty sweated in the guard- 
house. 

Privately, we did a good deal of drinking of our 
own. Kutcher’s people were in the saloon business and 
in their eagerness to keep “the boys” supplied, they did 
not always wait for the whiskey to age. I remember the 
morning three jugs of it arrived, fresh from the 
distillery. 

“Come on, boys!” Kutcher shouted, as he ran the 
length of our street. 

“Whiskey, fellows!” The word went around. 

“The re-e-e-al stuff?” 

We drank it in large tin cups. Nothing less satisfied 
our thirst in that baking climate. We drank it in great 
gulps and then, listlessly, we dropped about on the 
ground to 


lie in a half-stupor. The stuff nearly paralyzed us but 
the sergeant kicked us to our feet and sent us back to 
our digging. And then, hour after hour in the hot sun I 
dug into the soggy earth, shoveling up piles of dirt and 
grass roots. The whiskey took effect. I fell face down 
in a half-dug hole. Raw whiskey was intended to be 
drunk in smaller quantities. 

Finnerty didn’t seem to mind. He could drink that 
stuff and get into the best fighting mood I’ve ever 
seen. He paraded up and down in the mud and shouted, 
“Where’s them Spaniards?” 

“Where you going, Finny?” we yelled at him. 
“Going off to war?” 

“Fight!” Finney would stop to glare down at us. 
“Goin’ to fight ’em!” He brandished a shovel heavily. 

“You can’t fight. Come on, give us another drink.” 

“When I meet them damned greasers,”’ said 
Finnerty, “I’m gain’ to fight em with me fist. No guns, 
mind you — these fists here!” 

And so Finnerty represented the fighting spirit of 
our regiment. Poor Finny! He took sick and died of the 
diseases of that camp. 


The lovely southern ladies were wonderful to us. 
The Spanish American War didn’t amount to very 
much, but it served to bring the North and South closer 
together. Our commander was an old Confederate 
soldier and it was a point of pride with the southern 
women to show us every hospitality. 

They tended the soldiers when they were sick with 
malaria and many worse diseases. They gave little 


musicals and tried to entertain us. They brought 
baskets of sweets and home-made cookies. I’ve seen 
the drunken soldiers insult them, but they stepped right 
over them as they lay in the gutter, and went on with 
their little programs, their parties, doing all they could 
to make life bearable. 

There were several women from the Old South, 
gracious 


little old ladies who came driving into camp in their 
shabby carriages to see “our boys,” and to sell us ice- 
cream. They were like charming old pictures, in their 
full silk dresses and black bonnets. The men treated 
them with elaborate courtesy and they sold that ice- 
cream just as fast as they could ladle it out. We stood 
around, eating it and watching them. We bowed to 
them and made gallant remarks and gave a lusty cheer 
for them, begging them to come again. They seemed to 
come from another world. 

But our world went on about the same, day after 
day. It got so we sat around and wished we could go to 
the front, anywhere, and fight it out. Vaguely, we knew 
that fighting stopped some time in the late summer; but 
the war went on as far as we were concerned. And it 
was hell. 

At night we tried to beat the guard and get to 
Chattanooga, there to lie drunk in the streets, or sing 
boisterous songs in the dance halls and saloons. The 
town was always overrun with soldiers. 

Waiting in line became a habit. We waited in line 
for our supplies, waited in line for grub; we waited in 


line for mail, waited in line for a girl. It became a 
standing joke, but it made us mad every time we 
thought of it. Particularly, Finnerty, who was never an 
orderly soul. One night he strode down a street in 
Chattanooga toward his favorite chop-house. There 
was the usual line outside the door. It made Finnerty 
sore. 

“Come on, fellows!” he shouted to us. And Finnerty 
promptly started a free-for-all fight. We didn’t know 
what it was all about but we fought like hell. And 
when it was all over and we picked up our muddy hats, 
straightened our clothes and looked about, there was 
Finnerty sitting inside the restaurant, solemnly eating a 
big steak! 

When we weren’t digging, drilling or drinking, we 
collected sunbonnets. There was a regular traffic in 
sunbonnets in that camp. I remember once I had ten, 
all sizes and all kinds of gingham, strung across the top 
of my tent. I knew them each one. The best one was 
that little girl 


with the melting brown eyes. I had snatched her 
sunbonnet from her head as the train slowed to a stop 
at Roanoke, Virginia. How she pleaded for it, going all 
along the train and saying in the softest voice I ever 
heard, “Mister — mister, please give me my bonnet!” 
She was the prettiest little girl I had ever seen, I felt 
sure. I used to sigh every time I looked at that bonnet. 


After Dewey captured Manila, the Spanish 
American War was a farce. We soon knew that we 
wouldn’t need the navy we were building. 

Our regiment was shipped home in the worst cars I 
have ever seen — left-overs from the Civil War, I 
think. Musty, filthy in a way that cannot be described, 
they weren’t fit to ship cattle in. So by the time we got 
to New Jersey we had smashed out the sides of those 
cars and knocked off the roofs. We rode home in the 
frames, but we had air! 

Helen Gould and other women met the train in 
Jersey City and gave us a sumptuous welcome before 
we took the ferries over to New York. What a riot that 
banquet was! Returned soldiers. Nothing was too good 
for us. We hadn’t had a meal fit to eat for months. 
Tonight we could eat! We hadn’t had a decent place to 
sleep for months. Dirty, unwashed, uncombed, ragged 
and haggard, we were the worst bunch of rookies that 
ever came out of an army. So they cheered us, made 
long speeches to us, and we cheered as lustily back 
again. And ate some more. 

Our home-coming to New York City was a 
miniature Armistice Day parade. The streets were 
lined with cheering throngs. Banners waved over our 
heads. Bands marched pompously to their trumpets 
and brass. The strum of drums — how it got into your 
feet! We marched up Fifth Avenue between two rows 
of laughing, crying women. And there was Jane! Jane 
marching proudly beside me, carrying my gun, the 
tears streaming down her pale cheeks. Returned 
soldiers, we marched between living walls of hilarious, 
joy-mad throngs. Returned soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XVHI—A CORRUPT COP 
LOOKS 
AT GANGLAND 


UNE Ist, 1900, I joined the New York City police 

force. In the interval between mustering out of the 
army and joining the department, I picked up plenty of 
money in the old familiar ways. During these years of 
my life I always had plenty of money. But I bought 
everything I wanted and the money disappeared as fast 
as I got it. The five hundred I had given to Tom 
McConnor had been well placed by the time I got back 
from my soldiering adventures, so I now took my first 
appointment as a policeman. 

Jane was delighted. Her wayward husband was now 
working on the side of law and order. It wasn’t quite 
so. I was doorman at the station house, for I had 
specified that I didn’t want to be a patrolman. The 
doorman’s job was considered special privilege in 
those days. It was one of the political jobs that usually 
went to a friend of somebody higher up. I felt 
decidedly lucky when Commissioner Jakey Hess gave 
me that appointment. 

My duties were varied. I looked after prisoners who 
were brought in and locked up overnight to await trial 
in the morning. I was the official “fixer” of the station 
house 


and I knew just how to make good use of my time. 
There were messages to be sent out by prisoners 


desiring bail, or wishing to see a friend or relative. 
There were telephone calls that could be put through 
for a consideration. 

I made fifty cents to five dollars every time I 
managed to get a drink of whiskey for a prisoner. I 
kept a little stock of dope on hand for the benefit of 
others. It cost them plenty — all that I happened to 
know they could pay for it. And it was easy money all 
the way around, because when a man is in prison he’Il 
spend his last cent for drink or cocaine or tobacco if he 
wants it. I charged in proportion for cigarettes or 
cigars. I served them beer and other comforts for 
which I collected. 

In addition, there were diverse subterfuges and 
devices employed to make that job a regular mint of 
money which could be worked indefinitely, with 
discretion and proper gratitude to the higher powers. I 
searched prisoners when they were brought in. If they 
were drunk I held out part of the money; if they were 
sober I left enough money in their pockets to buy the 
comforts they would want later in the cell. Then I took 
care of their needs, kept the noisy ones quiet, did 
favors for them, charged for my services, and kept 
them from hanging themselves. 

I soon got into trouble, however, and was 
transferred for the good of the service to Butler Street 
Station in Brooklyn, under the strictest captain in 
Greater New York. Miles O’Reilly, or Miles, as we 
called him, was a white-mustached, pink-skinned old 
man with a wide reputation. Everyone knew and feared 
and respected him. It would pay me to watch my step. 


But I didn’t like the police force any more than I 
had the army. The routine galled me. Then, too, the old 
urge to lead the lawless life in the West, returned. The 
papers were playing up the exploits of Buffalo Bill and 
Calamity Jane, both of whom had gone in for playing 
to the gallery. And it made me want to get into the old 
games again. 

But I overlooked the changing world about me. The 


famous killers of the West were nearly all dead or 
disposed of. It seemed years since Pearl Hart pulled off 
her amateurish hold-up of an Arizona stage in 1899. 
Even crime was becoming a woman’s game in the 
West. It saddened me. 

I looked about me for new methods. On the turning 
of the century, the underworld of today began to prey 
upon the corruption and laxity of the law. I must find 
my place among these. But drink was fast taking some 
of my skill. 

Things went prosperously at Butler Street. It wasn’t 
big money but it was a good living and I had no other 
choice, with Jane’s insistent demands that I work for a 
living. The nights at the station house were always 
about the same and usually interesting enough. I 
arrived on duty at six o’clock and the day doorman 
sauntered out to meet me. 

“Anyone locked up yet?” 

“No,” says he, “the parade ain’t started yet.” 

A typical evening went about like this: 

Around eight o’clock they brought in a tiny old 
woman. I grinned at the cop as he dragged her before 


the desk. He glared at me. Lots of cops wouldn’t go 
out on woman’s work. They hated the picture they 
made as they half-dragged, half-shoved some woman 
along the street, the newsboys and crowds jeering and 
laughing at them. Mike now leaned his prize up 
against the railing so she wouldn’t fall down and stood 
with arms folded, a look of chagrin on his red face. 

“What’s your name?” The desk sergeant looked 
down at the weazened little woman. She had evidently 
gone out and got lit up. It made her hilariously drunk, 
and she was gibbering and grinning up at him. 

“I know her name,” said Mike disgustedly. “She’s 
got two nice daughters home.” 

The sergeant was sympathetic. “Too bad. She’s sure 
got herself soused.” 

“My name’s Flora!” screamed the old lady. 

Flora waved her arms and toppled over. Mike 
stretched 


out his arm quickly to keep her from falling, but she 
glared at him, shoved her hat on the back of her 
tousled gray head and grimaced through the sagging 
veil. “You old mick!” she screeched, “don’t you lay 
your hands on me. I’Il have the law on ye!” 

Mike protested gloomily. The crowd on the station 
house steps tittered noisily and I went out to shoo them 
away. They left reluctantly. People like to watch funny 
scenes. Inside the scene went on with outward dignity 
and inward mirth. The old lady was cursing Mike 
roundly when the sergeant interrupted: 


“Take her in the back room and sit her down on a 
chair.” 

When we had propped her up I said, “I'll go get her 
some strong coffee.” 

“Wish you would,” Mike said with relief. 

We went out together. 

“T guess I'll go get one of her daughters,” Mike said 
as we passed the desk. 

Half an hour later he returned with an attractive girl 
and they went into the back room where I was 
administering the coffee to the giggling, cursing old 
woman. The girl was crying. 

“Oh, mother, mother! Why do you disgrace us so?” 

The tiny little old woman gave up. They had a good 
cry together and I left the room to talk of other matters 
with the sergeant and Mike. In a few minutes the girl 
came out and approached the desk uncertainly. 

“If you'll let my mother go,” she pleaded, “Ill take 
her home.” 

“Sure,” said the sergeant. 

They went out happily, tearfully together. Mike 
followed and I returned to my duties. The station 
house settled down to await the next arrival. 


Half an hour later a cop-fighter was dragged in. 
Every precinct has them. They live for the purpose of 
beating up some cop. Not that they have anything 
against him personally. 


It is simply a hobby of theirs. This one had torn part of 
Pat Dugan’s trousers off. It is an embarrassing 
predicament for a patrolman to find himself in. Pat 
dragged in his man, a sheepish look on his face. 

Not so the other man. He pounded the sergeant’s 
desk with his fist. “I can lick all the cops in America!” 
he shouted. 

Pat hit him a neat blow in the jaw and he collapsed. 
I was already busy going through his clothes. He had 
half a bottle of whiskey, a jack-knife, some keys. 
There was no money. I was disgusted. 

“Take him back, Jack,” said the sergeant, “and don’t 
be too gentle about it.” 

Pat and I hauled him into the back room where we 
beat him back to consciousness with a rubber hose. 
Then we threw him into a cell and left him where he 
fell on the stone floor. He lay there for a minute while I 
watched him through the bars. Pat had gone to change 
his trousers. 

“All — the — cops > said the man stupidly. 
He crawled over to the bars and shook them, leering at 
me through their black stripes. He was meek, 
submissive, half sober. But I threw a bucket of water 
on him and went back to my duties. 

Some of the politicians heard about it and came 
along in a few minutes to bail him out. It was near 
election time and they needed his vote. 


The phone was jangling on the desk. I went out to 
see what was up. 


“Get the wagon out,” the sergeant casually said as 
he hung up the receiver. “There’s a stiff over in Court 
Street saloon. Go and get the body and bring it back 
here.” 

I went out grumbling. It was always something. 
Another officer and I drove up to the back door of the 
saloon and carried out the body. The man had been hit 
or kicked over the head. Or maybe he had just died 
drunk. The 


bartender said he just caved in and hit his head as he 
fell. Maybe. 

We brought the body back and stretched it on the 
floor in the narrow alleyway that ran between the cells 
and the wall. There it lay. We wanted it out of sight 
while they tried to find somebody to come and get it. 


A few minutes later a woman came in to complain: 
“The woman next door — she threw hot water on my 
dog!” 

“Hot water!” 

“Hot water — from the hot water bottle!” 

“That’s too bad,” said the sergeant with great 
sympathy. 

“Yes. I want you should do somet’ing about it.” 

“Sure we will. Now you just go home and don’t 
worry. Your dog’s all right, isn’t he?” 

“Yes — but you should do somet’ ing 

“We’ll send a man around tomorrow to investigate.” 
It was the desk sergeant’s duty to send them away in a 
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good humor. He kidded her along and smiled her out 
the door. 


A little boy rushed into the station, a ragged little 
street urchin with his face bleeding. The sergeant came 
down from his high stool to look at him. “What’s the 
matter, sonny?” 

“A fight” — the scared youngster could hardly talk 
— “‘there’s a fight down at our house!” 

The lad pointed to a tenement house in the next 
block. An officer went down to investigate while we 
amused the little fellow and fed him on doughnuts and 
coffee. He was riding horse on my shoulders and 
laughing at my pranks when the officer returned half 
an hour later. 

“Nothing much,” he said as he dragged in two 
husky Irishmen. “Fight over this bozo’s wife.” 

We locked them up, still clawing to get at each 
other. The officer went out again to take the little boy 
home and I returned to my duties. One of the men had 
gotten paid. 


I left forty dollars in his pocket and I now proceeded to 
find ways for him to spend it. 

There were a lot of fighting Irish in_ that 
neighborhood. It was nothing much to have the place 
full of them, locked up overnight while they soberly 
got over their wrath. 


A nice-looking man with a beard was arrested and 
brought in on the complaint of a woman. 

“He insulted me,” exclaimed the lady. 

“T did not!” 

“You did, too!” 

They argued about it until the desk sergeant 
bellowed down at them. I was sizing up the man. He 
looked prosperous, a good find. The woman was 
known as a respectable woman in the neighborhood so 
the sergeant held the man. 

“Search him!” he said. 

I did so gladly. He had fifty-five dollars, of which I 
left thirty-five in his pockets. He would need it later. 

“This is > protested the man. 

“Lock him up,” said the sergeant curtly. 

“This is outrageous!” snarled the man. “I want 
bail!” 

It was arranged. It cost him just thirty-five dollars 
for my services. 


Toward morning the drunks began to be dragged in. 
I had had a few drinks myself by that time and I was a 
little rough with them. But I got good hauls from 
several of them. 

Every station house has a good many drunks 
brought in after midnight. They are arrested for 
disturbing the peace, for beating up their wives, for 
minor crimes, or they are just arrested. They make an 
awful mess of a cell but if they have any money a 
doorman doesn’t mind. My assistant could clean up 


after them. I had an unofficial assistant, not on the 
force, whom I paid to do the chores that offended me. 


Some people arrived to take a look at the stiff that 
lay on the floor back of the cells. Nobody could 
identify him, so we had the body carted away to the 
morgue. 

About four o’clock a man was brought in who had 
been shot. He was not dead yet and he could talk a 
little. 

“Robbed,” he murmured between gasps of red that 
dribbled from his lips. “Robbed — and — shot 

We got some of the story out of him. Two men had 
held him up and robbed him of a month’s wages. They 
shot him when he tried to call for help and then got 
away. 

“Gosh, what’s the world coming to?” I mumbled as 
I stretched him out on a plank table. “They rob a guy 
and then shoot him down and get away in one of those 
newfangled cabs.” 

“Yeah,” said the doctor disgustedly as he folded the 
man’s arms on his breast. “That’s the way it’s done 
today!” 

“But — Lord, that ain’t clever!” I protested, with 
the old-time mobster’s pride. “Used to be a gun had to 
be clever to pull off a job and make a get-away. Now 
here’s two yeggs rob a man and shoot him down and 
then escape — just like that!” 

It was a sobering thought. Times were changing, 
even in that underworld I knew so well. It made me 
squeamish. It sickened me, disturbed me so that I was 


restless, afraid that I was getting stale. The old 
methods of crime were passing. Anybody could pull 
off a job now — with a gun on his hip and a taxi-cab 
or an automobile to make his getaway in. What was 
the world coming to? 

I had been on the force three years and although I 
pulled down plenty of money I wasn’t satisfied. I was 
getting a little rusty in my own criminal arts and it 
worried me. 

But Jane was firm. I was getting a little fat and a 
little lazy, too, with the easy money that came my way. 
It wasn’t Jane’s urging so much as this general let- 
down of the criminal as he reaches his late thirties that 
was getting me. I dreaded it, hated to think about it, 
and drank more 


heavily when I did. As a criminal I had never drunk 
very much. I couldn’t afford to, had to have muscles 
and nerves of steel! As a corrupt cop I was developing 
a sudden taste for liquor and consuming it in alarming 
quantities as that desire grew. It made me careless, 
reckless. But I couldn’t fight it off, this consuming 
thirst that grew with easy living. 


We drank a good deal at Butler Street, in spite of 
Miles’ vigilance to keep his force clean. I remember 
Donovan, one of my own pals, used to drink when on 
duty. He got highly inebriated one night and when they 
found him he was the center of attraction 


An Italian who owned a banana stand rushed into 
the station, his coat-tails flying. “He knocka down da 
banan’!” he cried, waving his hands. “He standa on da 
banan’ and he maka da speech!” 

When the reserves arrived to bring in Donovan, he 
was balancing himself on the upset push-cart, 
surrounded by bananas, entertaining a huge crow’d 
with his stirring speech against the Italians. 

“Damn ’em!” he shouted as he teetered back and 
forth on the unstable push-cart. “They ruin the country, 
the ,° and with much gusto and _ profanity, 
Donovan described their amazing and damaging 
presence in what should have been a well-ordered Irish 
policeman’s world. 

A small corps of patrolmen took Donovan by the 
arm and dragged him back to the station house, 
shouting all the way. The crowd followed close at their 
heels, roaring with laughter, delighted with this sudden 
joke on the forces of law and order. 

Miles had gone home to dinner. It was Donovan’s 
good luck. The desk sergeant dutifully called Miles at 
his home and was overjoyed to learn that he had not 
yet reached there. 

“That'll give us a little time,” he said, as he directed 
the hurried preparations for taking care of Donovan. It 
was in the rush that the sergeant forgot to telephone for 
the doctor. 


But it was fortunate for Donovan, later, that no doctor 
was there to pronounce him drunk. 


He was so violent they had to put him in one of the 
cells where he continued his speech, eloquently, 
patriotically, against foreigners in general and Italians 
in particular. We fed him with strong coffee and 
soaked his head with cold water. 

“You son of a ,’ said the desk sergeant over 
and over, with solemn sweetness. “Listen, you damned 
, he urged gently, “when I was twenty-eight 
years old I took quinine and drank whiskey and it 
drove me out of my head. Do you hear that?” 

The man was crazy drunk. Blubbering, gibbering, 
shouting, he resisted our efforts to sober him up. 

“Listen, you ” continued the sergeant 
patiently, “when I was twenty-eight years old I drank 
quinine and took whiskey with it and it drove me out 
of my head. Do you hear me? Can you understand 
that? You took quinine and whiskey and it drove you 
mad. Can you remember that?” Over and over with 
patient urging, the sergeant drilled it into Donovan’s 
soggy consciousness. It was to be his alibi. 

In the meantime no entry had been made of 
Donovan’s arrest. And when his wife came they 
bundled them off as quickly as possible in a carriage. 
Miles arrived, hotfoot, a little later. He was told that 
one of the men had been overcome by the heat and 
they had to restrain him for a little while, but had sent 
him home now, “rested.” 

Miles was furious. He brought charges against 
Donovan and the patrolman promptly subpoenaed the 
whole platoon. I drilled them thoroughly on the 
evidence and when the trial came off the dignified 
doctor admitted that, “Yes, it was possible for a man to 


go out of his head temporarily after taking quinine and 
whiskey.” 

“It’s possible, you say?” asked the Court. 

“Quite possible,” said the doctor uneasily. 

“The case 1s dismissed,” said the Court. But 
Donovan 


and I knew that our time was up. Miles was laying for 
us now. We couldn’t last much longer. 


Miles raided a gambling house one night, seizing 
the equipment of fine old lamps, mirrors, and other 
movables, along with the kegs of whiskey and beer. It 
was a big haul, I observed, as it was brought in. 

Before the property clerk could get his hands on 
anything I took charge. “I'll take care of storing this 
stuff,” I told him firmly, and with the help of another 
doorman and a cop, we brought it all in where it would 
be conveniently at hand. 

Miles had had to go to another station, 
unexpectedly, to fill a vacancy for a few days during 
the illness of the captain. Therefore, he was not at the 
Butler Street Station in person, to deliver that lot of 
stuff to the property clerk. Nothing was receipted for. 
Nothing was officially received. I saw to that. 

With the help of the cop and the other doorman I 
transferred all of that whiskey to bottles and sold it or 
drank it. It was good liquor. The lamps we distributed 
among our friends about the station house, along with 


the antique chairs and other fine fixtures which Miles 
had seized. 

The captain who took Miles’ place was a Captain 
Campbell, an easy-going man with long black side- 
whiskers. We called him Tincher Campbell and we all 
liked him because he never bothered us. 

When Miles returned he was furious. He tore up the 
place and I was the first one he called for. 

“Where are those lamps?” he shouted. “What 
became of those nice lamps and things I had brought 
in?” 

“T don’t know, Captain,” said I. “I don’t know what 
became of them.” 

“What?” he roared. “You were running the house 
here that night and you don’t know what became of 
those lamps and things?” 


“They were piled up there in the corner, Captain,” I 
said gently. “You know yourself is 

“Yes, I know!” snapped the man, his face red under 
his white hair. 

“Well” — I began — “they disappeared.” 

Miles got up and went out. I knew where he was 
going so I discreetly withdrew to my own duties. He 
investigated the whiskey kegs. They were filled with 
water, so he called for me again. He was ranting mad. 
It took all my patience and persuasive arguments to 
keep him from raising the roof. 

But he couldn’t make any complaint. If he had 
turned in those things to the property clerk himself it 
would have added considerably to his own glory. Here 


he had made a great raid, seized all this fine stuff. But 
he had no complaint to make because the stuff was 
disposed of while another captain was in charge. 

However, Miles preferred charges against me. I 
received a copy of them as did each member of the 
force who came under suspicion. It looked bad, but I 
demanded a trial and witnesses. They couldn’t dismiss 
a policeman without a trial, and if he wished he could 
have a court review his case. I decided upon this 
procedure. If a cop is tried for killing somebody he had 
better take his medicine, but there are always ways of 
sliding out of minor offenses. 

I subpoenaed the entire squad and one at a time they 
swore that there had been a crazy-drunk prisoner there 
that night and that I had spent practically the entire 
night trying to control him and keep him quiet. It was a 
highly amusing trial, so much so that it got into the 
papers. We had no difficulty in beating the charges. 
That trial made a monkey out of Miles O’Reilly. And 
my friend, the Trial Commissioner, threw the case out 
of court. That little gesture meant that Miles set 
himself dead against me. My end was near. 


The day of my undoing was fast approaching. It 
came 


when I tried to put across a little crooked bail for a girl. 
I was usually on the lookout for any extra money to be 
had for bailing out prisoners, but this time it was the 
girl herself I wanted. She was picked up with two men 


on serious charges and I liked her looks. She knew the 
ropes, so she whispered to me, “Get me out on bail, 
will you?” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” I said guardedly as I 
searched them and escorted them to their cells. I 
thought about things. I was pretty drunk at the time 
and I figured that this amazingly lovely creature had 
fallen for me. I began making plans. 

We had no matron at night in Butler Street, so the 
desk sergeant sent me and another cop down to the 
Amity Street Station with the girl. On the way I fixed 
myself up a little and when we arrived I posed as 
Harry Robinson, a citizen of New York interested in 
obtaining her release on bail. I had picked up a friend 
of mine, a saloonkeeper, on the way, and he would go 
her bond. 

“Aren’t you ° The matron was staring hard at 
me, and I knew she had recognized me. The jig was 
up. I knew it when she made an excuse and went to the 
telephone. The lieutenant came down immediately and 
preferred charges against me, refusing to let the girl 
have bail. And when they brought us face to face at 
Butler Street the next morning, that girl squealed on 
me. 

“He” — she whimpered — “he tried to make me do 
it. It was all his own idea. I didn’t know anything 
about those things. But I told him he shouldn’t oF 

“Go on — spill it!” snapped the lieutenant. 

“He wanted the money, I guess,” she sobbed 
fearlessly into her hands. 

Miles O’Reilly and the Amity Street captain made a 
strong fight to have me dismissed but I again brought 


influence to bear on the Trial Commissioner. I was 
fined ten days’ pay and transferred to the wilds of 
Staten Island Precinct. 


CHAPTER XIX—A COP GOES 
SLUMMING 


HEN I left Brooklyn, I practically left my wife. 

We had been living in a fine apartment there, 
but now I found that domestic life interfered too much 
with my own activities. I took my belongings to Staten 
Island with me and saw Jane only on rare occasions. I 
was tired of Jane, weary of seeing her tear-red eyes, of 
hearing her mild but persistent protests over my 
drunkenness and my shady activities. 

I sent her money sometimes when I didn’t spend it 
on the races, and she took a little place out on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn where rents were cheap. I knew 
she would somehow manage to get along on what she 
had. It was a thorn in my side, Jane’s sufferings, which 
I sought determinedly to ignore. Drink helped. Drink 
buoyed me up for the ordeal of driving a patrol-wagon 
and ambulance around the dark streets and deserted 
roads of Staten Island, hauling stiffs and emergencies 
to and from the hospital and the station. 

But a shadow crossed my life again, a shadow that 
drove me to harder drinking, a shadow that haunted 
my sober moments and brought grim foreboding. For 
— hadn’t it always been so? 


It was past midnight one night when a white-faced 
girl staggered into the station house and collapsed. She 
had come a long way, for her boots were dusty and 
caked with dried mud. 


“Under that tree’ — was all she could tell us — 
“that tree at the crossroads.” 

“Get the wagon out and go down there and see 
what’s up,” the sergeant said to me. I harnessed the 
horses. Passing the station on the way back, I stopped. 

“Mike going with me?” I was half drunk. I didn’t 
care whether anybody went with me. I felt equal to 
anything. 

Mike sprang up to the seat beside me and I whipped 
the horses into a keen gallop. At the crossroads we 
whirled to a stop, nearly throwing the wagon into the 
ditch. 

“There!” I had seen it. 

“Where? What?” Mike, gun in hand, climbed down 
from the wagon and crept slowly toward the shadows 
of the trees where I pointed. 

“That thing — hanging!” 

I stopped in the shadows and stared at it. I could not 
move. There it was, hanging from a low limb, swaying 
a little loosely at the rope’s end. I went sick. Mike was 
playing his flashlight on it, and the white rays spread 
across the face, dark from strangulation. A man had 
hung himself. We cut him down, Mike with a forced 
laugh, I with clammy hands and sweating brow. 

“T never — like — to — see it!” I said, soberly, as 
we pushed the body into the wagon. Then: “God! Let’s 
get out of here!” I lashed the horses madly as we 
drove. Only Mike’s steadying arm kept them from 
running away. But, then, Mike didn t know. 


After that I drank to escape the foreboding that had 
come again into my life. I suppose every crook has his 
pet superstition — the chance happening, the grim 
detail that repeats itself and brings each time a sense of 
helpless 


desperation. That is what it meant to me to see a man 
hanging from the end of a rope. It had always been the 
forerunner of bad luck, of misfortune. I shuddered to 
think of it. It was symbolic of being caught, of 
punishment, of disaster. I drank harder. 

I was freer from discipline there. It was a smaller 
precinct but my duties as doorman and driving the 
patrol-wagon kept me busy. My territory included 
from St. George and the ferry to Port Richmond. 

I don’t know why that wagon never turned over, as 
those panicky horses whirled around the streets. I don’t 
know why I never ran over anyone. I suppose the 
providence that watches over drunkards and children 
was with me. People stared and shook their heads 
when I careened past. The horses became more and 
more unmanageable with the fierce lashings I gave 
them. But somehow I stayed on the road. I fired my 
pistol into the air and was off — an insane man and 
two mad horses! 


Then there was the wake I attended for one of the 
editors of the Evening World. The call came in one 
night and I answered it, tearing along the road at a mad 
clip. It was a runaway. That was all I knew. But when I 


got to where the buggy had turned over, the man was 
lying on the ground, dead from concussion of the 
brain. I picked up the body and raced with it to the 
man’s home. 

They laid him out on a lounge in the back parlor 
while we sat around in the kitchen and talked and 
laughed. Sergeant Hanson, a close friend of the 
editor’s, had arrived from the station, and the carriage 
man was there with a couple of men from the 
neighborhood. The women were all in the front of the 
house comforting the widow. 

When the servants went downstairs and brought up 
a rare white wine and cakes, it was the signal for the 
party to begin. And it progressed rapidly, the 
coachman crying into his wine, telling us how good his 
master had been. 

“Tha’s all-1-1-1 right!” Sergeant Hanson would 
slap 


him on the back. “We know jush how you feel!” And 
we all had another drink on that. 

We got so drunk we didn’t know what we were 
doing. By the time the coroner’s assistant got there the 
party was growing boisterous. He sat down with us 
and promptly got drunk too. Then, duty calling, he 
staggered over to the corpse to look it over and search 
the pockets. 

“See?” He would come back with some money in 
his hands. “See? Tha’s all I got!” He would stick it 
under our noses until we had all assured him again and 


again that he was right. Then he tottered back to search 
the corpse. 

That went on for some time. By dawn we were 
trying to decide who should do the honors, by way of 
feeding the dead man some of the wine and cake. It 
was the undertakers who finally chased us out about 
sunrise. 


When my conduct could no longer be tolerated I 
was transferred to Tottenville, the farthest outpost of 
the New York police department. That suited me fine, 
because I found that I needed more money. So I again 
organized my own mob and we worked at night 
through the fast houses and resorts of the coast-line. I 
was pleased with life. Money came easy, but I was 
losing some of my art. I had the drunkard’s clumsiness. 
I had the drunkard’s moments of paralyzing fear. 

It was at South Beach one night that I met Big 
Alice. I called her that because she was the second girl 
I had known by that name. The other had been that 
sweet little girl who had played in the courtroom and 
whose signet ring I had taken from her warm little 
finger when she shook hands with me before I went off 
to prison, so long ago. Somewhere in my things I still 
had that little ring. I had almost forgotten it. 

“Who is that big moll?” I asked Kerry, the bouncer 
at the saloon and dance hall where I was drinking. The 
place was crowded with the underworld and the 
slummers from 


the upper crust of Jersey society, but Kerry could not 
mistake the girl I meant. 

She sat at a table by herself, a stunning woman of 
perhaps a little over thirty. She had a splendid figure 
and a great mass of golden hair piled on top of her 
head; and she sat there, moodily, with her chin resting 
on her hand. And beside her, all the other women in 
that dance hall looked suddenly cheap and coarse. I 
watched her for a while, noted the half-sullen, almost 
haughty air of her as she quietly watched the hilarity of 
the dancers. She wore a black net dress and through it 
her skin was as white as marble, whiter where the 
neckline was cut low to show her full-rounded breasts. 

“Who is she?” I asked again. I wanted to know her. 

“Lay off!” said Kerry, the bouncer. “That’s Alex’s 
woman.” 

I moved across the hall to her table and looked 
down into blue eyes that gazed steadily, warmly back 
into mine. There were shadows under those lovely 
eyes, and little lines of dissipation had just begun to 
show. 

“Have a drink, sister?” I asked. 

“T don’t care,” she shrugged her beautiful shoulders, 
“if you can get anything fit to drink here!” 

“Where you from?” 

“I’ve been working uptown New York. I must say 
the whiskey here is terrible.” 

I called Kerry over and told him to go out front and 
have Scotty open a bottle of case goods and bring in 
the drinks. Then, as we drank together, I tried to get a 
line on her grift, but she wouldn’t say much. 
Sometimes her eyes grew dark and, following their 


gaze, I saw Alex. A black-haired little rat, he stood 
leaning against the piano, singing in a soft tenor voice. 
His furtive eyes roamed over the room, always coming 
back to rest upon the lovely Alice and me as we sat 
drinking and talking in low tones. Alex was a 
snowbird, but he had a voice that would make the 
modem crooners sit down and weep. 


“That your man?” I asked abruptly. 

“If you call it that.” She shrugged again and was 
suddenly on the alert, watching me. 

“Tell me about yourself,” I said, easily. 

“Oh, ’'m from up Broadway. I was cleaning up 
when the bulls from the front office chased me. I’d 
pick up a man around the Waldorf, but the bulls got the 
tip. They had it in for me — so it’s the Bowery for me 
now — and this!” 

She talked on. I loved to hear her talk. She had a 
deep voice and a refined manner, a way of arching 
those lovely brows that fascinated me. But she would 
give me no details of her life, though I plied her with 
questions. Alex paid no further attention to us; he was 
singing a lullaby from some opera. So we drank our 
whiskey and I looked into her blue eyes, wondering 
about the dreamy, almost sad lights that flickered in 
them like rebellious little demons. 

The hilarious dancing went on. There was crazy 
laughter, loud singing, people jostling each other as 
they slid past on the dance floor. Big Alice and I talked 
until Alex came over and with a jerk of his head 
brought her to her feet. He was a dapper little man 


with greased black hair and narrow black eyes that 
marked him for the cruel rat he was. Quietly, sullenly, 
Alice followed him across the room and took her place 
obediently between two slummers at another table. She 
half-heartedly accepted the lovemaking of one of 
them. 

It was some time later that I noticed a disturbance. 
A drunken soldier had entered with a policeman. He 
pointed to Alice. “That’s her!” he shouted. “Robbed 
me! I know she did it!” 

Alice rose quickly, a little whiter, and her eyes dark 
and steady. The cop took her by the arm. “Sorry, 
sister,” he said, “I’ve got to take you along.” 

Alex stepped up quickly, protesting, trying to slip 
something into the hand of the officer. I pushed my 
way through the gaping crowd of slummers. 


“This girl didn’t rob nobody!” I said, with a 
warning glance at the officer. He recognized me and 
gave me an understanding nod. “This girl’s no crook,” 
I said. “What’s the matter with you?” I shook the arm 
of the drunken soldier roughly. He stuttered, protested 
feebly. I turned again to the cop. “Why, this girl’s a 
friend of mine!” I said. 

“These friends of yours?” the officer repeated, as if 
that explained everything. “Get out of here!” He 
shoved the protesting soldier out the door. 

Alex’s eyes flashed me a hard, brief smile. But 
Alice went back to her table indifferently. There was a 
bitter smile on her lips. She drank her whiskey with a 
gulp and stared across the floor at me. Another 


slumming party came in and were seated with much 
extravagant ceremony. The band started up. 

There was whispering among the slummers. Furtive 
looks, sly nods, were directed toward the lovely Alice. 
I watched them, these slummers, crowding the tables 
that edged the dance floor. They were waiting and 
hoping that something would happen. They had seen a 
rift in the solid dark cloud that separates those of the 
upper crust from the underworld. They had seen a 
beautiful queen of the underworld almost arrested. The 
manager would be hard-pressed to give them enough 
further thrills to make their evening worth while. 

The mad dance went on. It was well toward 
morning, when hilarity must, at all costs, be at its 
height. "Round and ’round those drunken couples 
whirled, clasped in vulgar embrace. The manager had 
his own actors there who would amuse the slummers 
with their clowning and fighting. The band blatted 
loudly. The singing was shrieking. ’Round and ’round, 
negroes and whites, orientals, sailors, thugs and 
soldiers — the underworld in gross revelry. Society 
from the upper world had come down for a night of 
slumming. They must get their thrill, these puppets. 

A negro waiter was dancing with a fat white girl 
when 


the manager gave him the wink. They made a spar, 
colliding with a heavy lunge against a drunken sailor 
and his girl. The impact sent both couples to the floor 
amid wild shouts of merriment. The slummers rocked 
with laughter, cheering and slapping each _ other, 


stamping their feet in approval. Dimes and quarters 
were tossed to the waiter who had so successfully 
thrown them all into a sprawling heap of arms and 
legs. Everybody was talking at once, laughing and 
shouting to the groggy couples as they tried to get to 
their feet again. 

I saw Alice’s face as she watched that circle of 
eyes, greedily looking for the sensational, open- 
mouthed over the antics of the underworld. 

“Damn them!” Alice shrieked, jumping to her feet. 
“Damn them — the dirty mean hounds! I’d like to see 
them all in hell!” 

There was sudden silence. Men drew their ladies 
back from the blazing fury of that queen of the 
underworld, Back, back they moved to leave a 
widening circle about her. Their staring eyes watched 
her with frightened awe. 

“All of you!”  shrilled Alice hysterically. 
“Slummers! You stare at us. You come down here and 
look at us as 1f we were strange animals!” She struck 
out at them with her white hands, and she was shaking 
with anger, her golden hair was loosened and falling 
against her white throat. “Slummers! What do you 
want to see? The nasty things of life!” 

Suddenly she was crying, “Damn them — damn 
them — them — them ”* sobbed the girl brokenly. 

The room was suddenly empty. The slummers had 
gone. Alice stood among her own people, stood there 
and stared at us through her tears. No one spoke. Alice 
made a little gesture and took another drink. But 
something moved inside of me — 


“Alice — Alice!” I whispered through clenched 
teeth. 


CHAPTER XX—THE LAST 
INSTALMENT 


"LL never forget my first visit to Alice’s home. She 

lived with the dope-crazed Alex in a dingy back 
room on Oliver Street, right off Chatham Square. Alex, 
in his gratitude for my preventing her arrest, had 
invited me to call. 

“Come in,” he said, when I knocked. 

I went in. Not even in my less prosperous days had 
I ever seen a worse hole than that room. A high 
window at the back looked out on a blank gray wall. 
Through the cobwebs a little light came in to show the 
wretchedness of the place. Alice lay on a mattress on 
the narrow cot, in a stupor, and Alex looked up from 
the box on which he was sitting. 

“T said come in,” he growled, brushing at his greasy 
hair. 

We got down to business at once. Alex had invited 
me down to talk over a plan for getting money out of 
the suckers at Tom McGurk’s. He knew that I was well 
known and liked at McGurk’s Sporting House on the 
Bowery. It was the most popular place for slumming at 
that time and there should be a lot of money among 
that bunch of suckers. 

“We need four hands,” said Alex. I agreed with him 
and proceeded to outline how it could be done. He was 


pleased. Here was a police officer and a mobster who 
would join up with him in his racket. 


Alex had spent weeks showing Alice how to “peter 
” a man’s drink. The knockout drops, or peter, as we 
called it, were made by a man who had an office in 
Broome Street near the Bowery. Red Hymie made a 
superior quality. In fact, Hymie’s peter was said to be 
the best on the East Side. It didn’t make a man dead to 
the world all at once. He lost consciousness gradually 
and, although dazed, he could sit up and walk out of 
the room if properly supported. We paid ten dollars a 
vial for that peter but 1t was worth it. 

“We'll have to work fast,” I said. I knew the peter 
game well. “If he goes out with his head on the table, 
that’ll spoil the game. We got to get him out while he 
can still use his legs!” 

“Kerry is in on it with us,” said Alex. “He’ll help us 
get him out.” 

We completed our plans. My nights were free now 
and as Tom McGurk’s place had always fascinated me, 
I was more than willing to operate there. Alice and 
Alex met with Kerry and me a couple of times to clear 
up final details. The cut was to be even all the way 
around, but I knew Alice would never see hers. 

Poor Alice. Her prosperous days seemed to be over. 
She had been famous in the underworld for working 
the rich out-of-town suckers. She rode around in the 
best hansoms and picked up her men from the best 
hotels. Many a skittish gentleman had fallen for the 
charms of Alice. 


Tom McGurk’s announced itself to the gay crowds 
of New York night life with an electric sign that 


extended from the doorway to the roof two stories 
above. In blazing letters, you might read: 


“TOM McGURK’S SPORTING HOUSE” 


On the ground floor a typical Bowery saloon 
occupied a third of the shabby building. A rough 
partition separated the saloon from the rear room 
which had been fitted up as a dance hall. There was 
some patriotism in Tom McGurk’s soul, I suppose, for 
he had hung on that rear wall a huge canvas, like the 
curtain of a cheap theatre or music hall. It was painted 
in brilliant blues and reds with a scene representing 
Tom McGurk himself standing on the steps of the 
Battery, greeting the victorious Admiral Dewey on his 
return from the conquest of Manila. As the artist 
conceived this historic fantasy, he confused Tom 
McGurk with the celebrated admiral. The result was 
that they looked exactly alike — exactly like Tom 
McGurk! 

I didn’t know what Dewey looked like, but had he 
looked like that picture he would not have needed guns 
in Manila. One look at him would have brought any 
superstitious Spaniard to his knees. 

Along the sides of the dance hall were the usual 
tables on a sawdust floor. In the center was the dance 
space with the tables reserved exclusively for the 
slummers who could afford to pay the price. How we, 
the regulars, hated those slummers as they sat with 
their fascinated eyes, watching the gyrations and 


contortions of half-drunken men and girls trying to 
dance. 

The upper three floors were presided over by 
Hannah, good-natured Hannah with her grinning white 
teeth and knowing eyes in a shining black face. 
Hannah had two colored assistants and they were busy 
most of the night, especially after midnight when drink 
and hilarity brought many couples upstairs for 
seclusion. 

Tom McGurk’s was popular. Six or eight bartenders 
worked as fast as they could, mixing drinks. Some 
twenty waiters scurried about. Girls moved with easy 
familiarity among the tables. Slummers, sailors, dips, 
cadets, officials off duty, people of all classes and 
types, the wolves and the jackals, sat together and 
danced and drank together at Tom McGurk’s. By one 
o’clock the place was a bedlam of 


screaming, carousing couples. The narrow stairs 
leading to Hannah’s domain were almost impassable as 
they struggled to get upstairs, waiting in line for a 
room. 

It was my job, in this new racket, to land the 
suckers. I would stall around the bar until I spotted a 
man with a big roll. ’'d saunter over to him and say, 
“Have a drink on me?” 

If he was suspicious, I showed him my badge. I was 
an officer off duty. The man always accepted. Then he 
would say, “It’s my turn to treat you.” 

“Put that roll away,” I advised quickly. “Don’t let 
anyone down here see you with that wad of money.” 


They always fell for that. 

We strolled into the dance hall, then, the man a little 
drunker than I. I was supposed to drink cold tea when I 
was working the peter game, but I couldn’t stand it. I 
had to have whiskey. I drew my prize into the dance 
hall where we paused before the brilliantly lighted 
scene. 

“Some moll,” I would say, pointing to Alice. 

“She sure is.” 

“She’s a friend of mine. Would you like to meet 
her?” 

They always did. After introductions, we seated 
ourselves, the sucker between Alice and Kerry. I sat 
opposite him to watch his eyes. Alex usually stayed 
over at the piano, singing. He knew that dope had 
made him a shifty-eyed, suspicious looking thing, so 
he stayed in the background, watching. I ordered a 
round of drinks; none of us kept to our cold tea. It was 
whiskey straight. Nothing else could keep us steady. 

Alice got busy, then, smoothing her white fingers 
over her pile of golden hair. The vial of peter was 
concealed in their glowing masses. Maybe she put her 
arm around the victim’s shoulders in a sweet, friendly 
gesture. Looking up into his eyes, she covered his 
glass with those white fingers and let the knockout 
drops run into his whiskey. 

The vial was long and had a small neck so that the 
contents flowed out drop by drop. Alice had learned 
just 


how long to hold that vial over a man’s glass. Her 
delicate fingers handled it well, for the glass was so 
thin a light tap of the finger could break it. It would 
mean twenty-five years in prison to be caught with that 
stuff. The ease, therefore, with which she could crush 
that little vial in her hair and destroy the evidence was 
a valuable feature of Hymie’s peter. 

We drank. When I saw the film pass over the man’s 
eyes, I signaled to Kerry. Alex, who waited in the 
background, came forward. Then Kerry and I 
supported the man between us and walked him out of 
the room. In the dark hallway outside Alex frisked 
him, and he did his work thoroughly. I’ve seen him sit 
a man down on the curb and take his shoes off if he 
thought there might be any money in them. We always 
left one dollar in the man’s pocket. It would buy him a 
drink to quench the consuming thirst that would be his 
when he came to. 

Time went on. Some nights we petered two or three 
suckers and made a good haul. Some nights nothing 
doing. The money went as fast as it came. I drank 
continually now with a craving that grew until it nearly 
drove me mad. Somewhere, in the back of my foggy 
brain, was the thought of Jane. She was working, 
trying to get along. I forgot about her as much as I 
could. 

I did not get my cut. I knew I didn’t because the 
amount Alex gave me was tapering off each week. We 
were all of us disintegrating rapidly. I no longer drank 
cold tea. I needed the burning raw whiskey for that 
cold spot in the pit of my stomach. And I could see 
deterioration in the faces of the others as they could 


see mine. We lived like outcasts, spending our money 
on gambling, drinking, and Alex with his dope. And 
we flung ourselves with full abandon into the 
dissipation that engulfed us, even when we needed our 
cunning more and more as it deserted us. 

I was building up a grudge against Kerry and Alex. 
I felt that my services were valuable, were, in fact, 
worth a lot to the mob. I was the anchor for them all. 
Kerry had 


become a careless fathead. Alex and Alice moved 
about in a daze. I was fast becoming a wreck myself, 
even while I swaggered and thought that I was the only 
one of us who had a lick of sense left. 

Hardly a week passed that I was not hauled down to 
headquarters on some charge or other. The reputation 
that I had made for myself at Tottenville was no better 
than that I had had in any other precinct. I drove those 
patrol horses as madly as ever, swaying out of the way 
of the scattering pedestrians. But I was unnerved and I 
took off as much sick time as the doctor would permit. 

We were marked, the four of us. People stared at us, 
even at Tom McGurk’s place, stared at us with curious, 
questioning eyes. And we, insanely oblivious to it all, 
continued on our downward slide. The time came 
when Alex and Alice failed to show up at McGurk’s 
for nearly a week. I was so drunk every night that I did 
not realize how long it had been. Then a sobering 
thought came to me. Something was wrong with Alice! 

I went over to Oliver Street to their room and 
kicked in the door. There they sat, facing each other 


over a little table. Alex looked up, ignoring my 
unusual entrance. 

“Sit down, you damned » he invited. 

He turned back to his work while I stared with 
unbelieving eyes. Alex sat with a box on his knees in 
which there were small bottles and boxes of toilet 
preparations. He was making up Alice’s face. She 
turned for a moment to give me a little twisted smile. 

“Hold still, you .” Alex drew back his hand 
and struck her full across the face, adding another 
crimson mark to the purpling bruises on her white face 
and throat. Submissively, she resumed her position 
facing him. 

“You cokey little rat!” I grabbed him by his long 
greasy hair. “If you ever hit her again I’ II kill you!” 

Alex laid his head down on the table and cried as if 
his heart would break. I yanked him to his feet and 
shook him. 

“Stop!” he sobbed. “Stop it — stop it ‘d 


“You dirty little skunk!” I shook him like a rat. “Pm 
going to give you one just to show you what it’s like!” 

“Oh, don’t, Jack!” Alice grabbed my arm as I drew 
it back to strike him. She held it tight in both of hers, 
pleading, “Don’t hit him, Jack, the poor hop is nuts.” 

Alex sobbed on the floor at our feet, begging 
forgiveness. And as I looked at those two wretched 
creatures a shudder of horror passed over me. It made 
me feel sick for a moment and I leaned against the bed. 
I was sober for the first time in weeks. 


“Jack, go over to Charlie’s and get a ‘stack’ for 
Alex and bring me back a half-pint, will you?” Alice 
begged. “Please — we’re both seeing things!” 

I started out the door. “T’ll be right back.” 

“And, Jack,” called Alice, “get me a good steak — 
I’m hungry!” 

I hurried across Chatham Square into Chinatown 
and got a stack for Alex from the fat smiling 
Chinaman on Pell Street. On the way back I got a 
bottle of good whiskey and some food. 

Alex grabbed that dope out of my hand and ran 
downstairs to the bathroom. He had an open cut on his 
body where he applied the powder and when he came 
back he was smiling, apologetically. The drug had 
transformed that sordid place into a room of spacious 
beauty. All around him, he assured me, was music and 
light and beauty. It was so good to live in such a fine, 
prosperous world, where music and riches were there 
for us all. I looked at him. I knew what he was going 
through. But, oh — the awakening! 

Alice and I had a drink and felt better. We ate 
ravenously and then the operations which had been 
interrupted by my forced entrance were resumed. Alex 
and Alice sat down again, the little table between 
them, and he continued painting out the bruises and 
finger-marks on her white throat and face. He touched 
up the black and purple spots with a camel’s hair 
brush, rubbed cold cream into her delicate skin, 
massaged patiently until it disappeared. Then 


he powdered her artistically until her marred beauty 
was restored. There was not a visible blemish and she 
looked like the lovely Alice — Alice without the 
shadows under her eyes, Alice with the face of a girl 
again! 

“Honey,” laughed Alex delightedly, “the world is 
round again — and I am an artist!” Alice smiled that 
little half-smile of hers. I said nothing but vague 
resolutions were taking form somewhere in the back of 
my befuddled brain. Sometime when I could think 
better, I would think about them. They concerned 
Alice and myself, in a hazy sort of way. 

Time went on. Each week, it seemed to me, my cut 
of the money became less and less. In a sober moment 
I thought about it and it made me sore. I did not know 
just how many were in on our grift; I did not care. I 
only knew that I was the easy-mark and I resented it. 
Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday night I 
stayed away. On Thursday Kerry came out to the 
station house in Tottenville to see me. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?” he asked. “Going back 
on us?” 

“Who wants to work with a lot of hold-out rats like 
this gang?” I snapped. Kerry handed me fifty dollars. I 
stood there, looking at him, with the money in my 
hand. 

“Alex sent you this,” he explained. “He forgot to 
give it to you last week.” But I threw it on the sidewalk 
at his feet and went back into the station house. 

Sunday Alex and Alice came to see me. Alex 
slipped me five hundred dollars. “You'll get your cut, 


Jack,” he assured me. “Your cut will never be less than 
twenty-five, no matter what the rest of us get.” 

After that peace was made. The three of us had 
dinner together and I went back to New York with 
them. I had a strong desire to be near Alice as much as 
I could. She looked badly, her face swollen, blue 
finger-marks on her white throat and breasts, showing 
where the black lace of her dress was worn threadbare. 
The sight of those bruises 


filled my soggy brain with a mad desire to kill that 
little devil she lived with. 

That night we carried on again but I noticed that 
Alice drank three whiskeys straight before she could 
get herself nerved up to her job. Our two victims had 
large rolls. All of us felt that happy days had come 
again. But I watched Alice. Something she had said 
started me to thinking and wondering. Who was she? 
A judge’s daughter, someone had said. Alice would 
never tell me. Some day I meant to show her that other 
little Alice’s ring — and ask her 

Not long after that, something happened that 
showed us all how close we were to the bottom. We 
had had dinner at Mike Lyman’s and gone straight to 
McGurk’s from there. I went into the barroom to see if 
I could pick up a sucker with a good-sized roll. The 
bar was crowded and my eager eyes soon spotted a 
stranger who was peeling off a ten-spot from a fat wad 
of money. I elbowed my way to his side. 

“Say, mister,” I said officiously, “don’t be flashing 
your dough around here. Some of these guys might 


take a notion to try and take it away from you. Put 
your dough away. Ill buy you a drink.” 

He said nothing, but looked at me with the owlish 
look of a half-drunken man who thinks he is very wise. 
We drank together and then went into the dance hall. 
We joked and laughed about the slummers. Four of 
them had just arrived and were settling themselves for 
an amusing evening. What a knowing air these young 
bloods had as they seated their ladies between them on 
the inside — protecting them from contact with the 
herd! 

The young men ordered two bottles of mineral 
water at two dollars a bottle. The regular price was a 
quarter. They leaned attentively over their ladies and 
while their backs were turned I saw Alice drop peter 
into one of the bottles. 

She must have put in too much because Kerry went 
white. Quickly, he stepped over to the table and 
stamped 


on the waiter’s foot, giving him the signal that that 
bottle had been petered. Both Kerry and the waiter 
were horrified. Tom would throw us all out if we 
interfered with his slumming trade. 

Kerry stepped to one side, stumbling awkwardly 
against the table and knocking the petered bottle off to 
the floor. It crashed with a sound of broken glass. 
Kerry then apologized elaborately to the slummers, 
offering to buy them another bottle. But they were 
suspicious and left indignantly. 


The dance went on but the incident cast a blanket of 
gloom over the place. There was forced merriment. A 
few slummers at other tables looked worried. Alice 
and I were so sore at Kerry that we did not try to peter 
our own sucker. He sat at our table for two hours — 
and left with that whole roll of money! 

We knew Tom was furious because Alice had 
almost knocked out a whole party of slummers. “I 
want to see you after closing time,” he said. 

Alex and Kerry were sweating with fright but Alice 
and I took it indifferently. Things couldn’t get any 
worse, as far as I was concerned. After the place was 
closed the next morning, Tom appeared before us. 

“Did you peter that bottle of mineral water?” he 
asked Alice. 

“Yes, and I’m sorry I didn’t get them!” 

Tom started for her. 

“You keep away from her, damn you!” I said. 
Across the room two bouncers rose and moved toward 
us, their heavy shoulders swaying. I was no match for 
either of these brutes but I stood my ground. 

“Who the hell are you?” demanded Tom. “If you 
say much to me, I'll get you!” 

“What do you think I am?” I said. “Think I’m deaf, 
dumb and blind? Don’t you think, you dirty skunk, that 
I’ve been getting ready for this? How many young 
girls — kids thirteen and fourteen — do you think I’ve 
seen going up those back stairs since I’ve been 
hanging around here?” 


“What’s that got to do with you?” 


“You rotten hound, I’ve been watching you and I'll 
show you up if you lay a hand on Alice here!” 

I had played my trump card. After all, I was on the 
force, and I could have made it pretty hot for him. I 
watched him through half-closed eyes. Back of him 
those two huskies waited. One motion of his hand and 
they would have been on me. I thought for a minute he 
was going to give them the signal so I pulled out my 
gat and waited. 

“Go back,” said Tom, and jerked his head toward 
the bouncers. They retreated, to wait in the 
background. But I still stood, my gat ready, pointing it 
at Tom’s stomach. 

“You know damn well I can’t stand for anything 
that will hurt my uptown trade,” said Tom, finally. 
Those slummers were Tom’s weakness. He liked to see 
them sitting around there every night and he made a 
mint of money off them. We had hurt his pride. 

“All right,’ I said. “That goes for us too.” I put 
away my gun. 

“All right, then,” said Tom. 

“But don’t try to pull any rough stuff on her or 
you'll get your damned head smashed!” I turned on my 
heel and followed my gang out the door. Nobody said 
anything, but we all knew that our time was about up 
at Tom McGurk’s. 


We got a young couple quietly some nights later. 
They passed out without a murmur and we took their 
money. But Kerry was scared to death and Alex was 
half mad with dope. Alice and I were in low spirits. All 


of us worked under difficulty, with Tom watching us, 
saying nothing, but always watching from across the 
room. 

After that we spent less time at McGurk’s. We 
drank more, and sat around for long hours together, 
saying nothing. 

One evening Alice came around early, about eight 
o’clock. 


She had been crying and I dropped into a chair beside 
her to try to comfort her. She said nothing, just sat 
there, staring off into space. 

“Girlie,” I said, “what’s the matter with you?” 

She shook her head without looking at me. 

“T can’t understand you,” I said then. “I’ve always 
wondered about you. You’re different, you are.” 

“No, Jack. You can’t understand me,” she said in 
her low rich voice. “And neither can I.” 

“T wish you’d tell me about yourself ” T began. 
Across the room Alex was singing in his sweet tenor 
voice: 


“Yo ho! Yo ho! Yo ho! 
There’s none to me like Nancy Lee!” 

How soft his voice was. That little rat, half-crazed 
with dope, could bring the tears to your eyes as he 
sang. 

The slummers stopped drinking and listened. 

“My Nancy Lee — my Nancy Lee!” The song was 
low, with a haunting sweetness you couldn’t forget. 


“You know,” said Alice, “there’s something about 
you i 

I said eagerly: “I want to take you away from here. I 
got a feeling you and I could get a break, if we’d team 
up together s 

“Maybe — if we’d met sooner,” said Alice wearily. 

Alex sang across the room: 


“Of all the girls I know, 
There’s none to me like Nancy Lee!” 


“My old daddypops used to sing that!” said Alice, 
suddenly. 

“What’s that?” I cried. Something in that name — 
daddypops — brought back another memory, a scene 
in a courtroom of long ago, a little yellow-haired girl 
gripped my hand in her warm fingers 


“Alice,” I said huskily, “there’s something I want to 
show you — to ask you i 

But Alice had quickly risen and was leaving the 
room before I could stop her. When she returned a few 
minutes later, she was smiling. It was the first time I 
had ever seen her really smile. How beautiful she was! 
I called to her but she didn’t seem to hear me. 

She stood for a moment by the door and then 
walked to the center of the empty dance floor. The 
crowded tables of slummers stopped their hilarity to 
watch her as she moved gracefully to the center of that 
shining floor. I saw her put her hand to her bosom and 
take out a little vial — not the long thin one that 


seemed to bend when she touched it, but a short stubby 
bottle she always carried. 

“Alice!” I rose quickly and started toward her. 
Unmindful, she put that vial to her lips, drank the 
contents and fell to the floor. Her body rolled over and 
that mass of golden hair fell like a sheath around her. 

A shock as of electric current passed through me. 
My fingers tingled, the blood was roaring in my ears. I 
was kneeling beside her, holding her close in my arms, 
kissing her lips, so burned, already a little cold and 
smelling of peach seeds. 

“Alice — oh, Alice!” It was all I could say while 
my trembling lips kissed her throat where the dark 
bruises showed through the paint. I kissed her white 
cheeks, her damp temples. I was mumbling half- 
sentences, words without meaning, as my arms held 
her in a close embrace. How I had wanted her — how 
long I had wanted to hold that lovely body close in my 
arms. 

The slummers got their fill that night. The place 
became bedlam — women screamed, men cursed and 
rushed about, chairs were overturned. Dimly, I heard 
the crash of glasses and bottles to the floor as they 
fled. How quickly that place emptied itself of these 
unwelcome visitors. 

Hands were tugging at my arms, trying to lift Alice 
from the floor. 


“She’s dead,” I remember saying. And I was 
looking at a little ring I held in my hand. “Leave her 
alone,” I repeated, “‘she’s dead.” 


“The cops!” somebody yelled. 

More scrambling. Tom was trying to lift Alice out 
of my arms. The little ring fell and chimed softly 
against the floor. I had carried it about with me for 
weeks, intending to ask Alice about it, ask her if it 
were hers. Now it was too late. 

A sound of running feet came through my stunned 
senses. It was the cops. Quickly, I got to my feet, 
kissed the still lips once more and slipped out the back 
door with Alex. When the cops got there they found 
Tom McGurk seated on the floor beside the dead girl, 
crying as if his heart would break. And they found 
something else, a little child’s signet ring. 

Down the Bowery I stumbled until a policeman 
stopped me. “What’s the matter, Jack?” he asked. “You 
look like you’d seen a ghost!” 

“T have,” I muttered. The cop was laughing. “No,” I 
added, “not a ghost. I just met — an old friend — and 
paid a debt I owed.” 


Alice’s body was shipped to her father. The matter 
was handled with little publicity. That was all I cared 
about — Alice had gone back home again. 

Alex was never seen after that night. Kerry died of 
the horrors in the alcoholic ward of Bellevue Hospital. 
Six months later I was on my way back to prison. 

And Tom? He tried to keep things going. Alice 
seemed to be forgotten, but something of her must 
have remained. Another girl killed herself as Alice had 
done. Then another, and another. Tom McGurk’s 
Sporting House, ill-famed as it had always been, now 


became infamous under the name of Suicide Hall. Its 
dissolute habitues shunned it with superstitious dread. 
Its lights went out and darkness has covered its name 
for many years. 


CHAPTER XXI—RED HELL 


S the scorpion stings himself to death, so does 

the criminal. As the stars fought against Sisera, 
so do the laws of God and man beat down the law- 
breaker. I do not mean that the criminal is always 
caught. Doubtless the half is never discovered. But his 
sin finds him out and the suffering he goes through 1s 
an inward horror, something he does not understand 
and cannot control. Gone is his peace of mind, if he 
ever had any. He finds himself the prey to fears, and 
his shifting eyes constantly move in an ever widening 
path before him. He is afraid, for in the next man he 
meets he may find the hand of disaster and death. 

The criminal is alone, for in the world of crime 
there are no friends. There is only one law — the law 
of self-preservation. Wolves, they run together when 
they have a common scent. And, like the wolf, every 
criminal knows that he stands alone and that he will be 
torn apart when he can no longer defend himself. 

So it was that in the fall of 1905 I threw my shield 
on the desk of my captain and resigned from the force. 
I had come to the end of my rope and I knew it. My 
superior officer took the shield quickly in his hand. 

“Thank God,” was all he said. 

A taciturn and unsympathetic cop escorted me, his 
ex-brother, to the ferry, the captain’s words ringing in 
my 


ears. “If you’re in this precinct in an hour, I’ll have 
you arrested!” he had said. 

After that my memories of the next few weeks are 
vague. I went on a prolonged drunk. It was in late 
September that I came to myself and started home to 
Brooklyn and my wife. A cold rain beat into my face, a 
cold wind swept down from the north. Cold, biting, 
with the sting of winter in it, it whipped back my 
overcoat and sent a chill through my starved frame. I 
trudged on, head down against the wind, unfeeling. My 
mind was in a turmoil of anger and hatred. Vile 
thoughts and burning fears, reckless, hopeless schemes 
whipped at me inwardly. 

I opened the door of a house on the outskirts of 
Brooklyn. Sitting on a chair, white and still, was Jane. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, “where have you been?” She 
rushed to me, an agony of longing in her eyes. She 
tried to put her thin little arms around me, tried to bury 
her white face against my wet coat. Her eyes were 
swollen with sleeplessness. Red eyes. 

I brushed past her. I was half crazy, on the verge of 
the D.T.’s from a month of hard drinking. A beast, I 
snarled at her as she crept along timidly at my side. 
Fat, swell-headed, a vicious brute, I permitted her to 
take off my wet shoes. Kneeling down on the bare 
floor, she put on my bedroom slippers for me. 

“Have you eaten?” 

“No, I haven’t!” I said, shoving her aside. “Get me 
some clam soup.” 

Jane put on her worn coat and went out into the 
rain. In a few minutes she returned with the steaming 
clam chowder. She made strong coffee, fried some 


eggs and set it all on a little table for me. But I could 
not eat. I shoved it away in disgust, and Jane stood 
there watching me with silent, fearful eyes, painfully 
trying to help me. 

“Get away!” I growled at her. “What’re you looking 
at?” 

“John,” she said quietly, “where have you been?” 
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“T don’t know. Every place 

I had been wandering around from saloon to saloon 
for three weeks after I left the force. As my money ran 
out I sold my gun and almost everything I had, for 
seventeen dollars. I drank it up, borrowed all I could 
from fiends here and there. I drank that up. The boys 
gave and gave to me until I got rum-dum and then they 
started neglecting me. After that I moved about from 
the back door of one saloon to another. When I called 
for a drink somebody brought me some cheap raw 
whiskey. Finally, I drifted home to Jane. 

She stood there now looking down at me. I suppose 
there was pity in her eyes. “Have you got any money?” 
she asked. “I had to run up a little grocery bill, John.” 
She said it apologetically. “And the rent is two months 

I handed her a two-dollar bill. She stared down at 
the money until I growled at her, swore, cursed the day 
I was born. “Get out,” I said, “and get me some 
whiskey!” 

Obediently, she went out again into the storm and 
returned in a little while with a pint of whiskey. It had 
cost fifty cents. She laid the change on the dresser and 


I looked at it for a long time. It sobered me. Those two 
quarters and that wrinkled dollar bill were all we had. 
It cleared my mind and I saw the predicament we were 
in. No money. The rent long past due. The bills 

“Sell this stuff and take a furnished room 
somewhere,” I said. “Here, hock this.” I handed her 
my watch, the only thing of value I had left. I was on 
the verge of the horrors and I leered at her, then got up 
and staggered to the bed and fell across it. 

Some time later Jane brought me some coffee. I felt 
her pushing me into the bed, drawing up the blankets. I 
was so drunk I didn’t know what I was doing. 

The next day Jane sold the furniture for forty 
dollars. It was all the money we had. I went over to 
New York but was unable to borrow another cent. And 
three days 


later I met Jane by appointment in the evening and 
went with her to a little back room she had rented on 
Fourteenth Street near Third Avenue. 

“Tl get work again, as a waitress or something,” 
said Jane. “Until you get on your feet. Pll find 
something. The ladies of the church will help me.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “It’ll only be temporary.” I 
wanted to get rid of her, wanted to see that she would 
have something to eat so that I could be off on my own 
way again. So Jane went to work in a lunch-room and I 
went to live in a back room in San Juan Hill with the 
negroes. 

A drunken horse-player, I haunted my old resorts. 
Men I had done favors for in the old days would slip 


me a few dollars of their winnings now and then. Some 
of the old mob had been sent up. Some had died. I felt 
like a strange man in a strange country. It beats all 
what a difference a few years make in the underworld. 

The years I had spent on the force had unfitted me 
for anything. I couldn’t even get away with a crime! 
Fat and clumsy, I had lost my cunning and skill. 
Drunk, I had lost my nerve and the ability to carry out 
or even plan a crime. Down and out, I had lost my 
contacts with headquarters. A crook never really 
counts on friends. 

In my sober moments I grieved over Alice. I had an 
idea that if I could get another girl it would give me 
some satisfaction and I could forget her. But when I 
felt another woman’s arms around me it only reminded 
me of the lovely white arms and shining hair I had 
loved. 

I hung around the race tracks, a tout. It was that 
lowdown occupation which had been dirt under my 
feet in the old days when I was a successful crook and 
gambler. 

“Now this horse is going to win today,” I’d say to a 
man. “Now, I’ve got this straight, boss,” Pd say to 
another. I spread the news among as many men as I 
could. One of the horses was bound to win and I would 
take my small rake-off and get drunk on it. 

When I finally went home to Jane again, I was 
broke. 


I had been on a tear for weeks, with hardly a sober 
moment. Jane boxed my ears and put me to bed again. 


She was my only friend. Rum-dum, half crazy, I got up 
out of the bed, stole the twenty dollars she had saved 
to pay her rent and walked out. 

I was mad to get money. When I had it I used that 
money to gratify any passion that came into my head. 
But I wanted money as a coc’ fiend wants drugs. I had 
to have it. I was desperate with inward turmoil, and in 
my desperation I was driven on from saloon to beer 
joint, to pool room, to race track. 


A friend of mine was a bouncer at the Alligator, on 
the Bowery. It was a low dive frequented by cooks and 
hotel-workers. Kennedy welcomed me at once, 
remembering me from the old days when we had been 
friends. 

“Where you living, Jack?” said Kennedy. 

“T got a room up in San Juan Hill.” 

“To hell with it,” he said. “Give it up. What’s the 
use paying out five dollars a week up there? Come on 
down here and sleep. You can sleep in my bed. I’m up 
nights.” 

Well, I was up nights, too, but we managed it in 
shifts. The rest of the time I began to spend with 
Kennedy at the Alligator. He needed men as desperate 
as I was to help him in his grift. There were many 
ways to pick up money around the Alligator. 

These places were called morgues. They were dead 
houses. To have to spend my time at the Alligator was 
almost as low as I could get. All night long the drunks 
snored as they lay across the tables. When they fell to 
the sawdust floor, they were dragged over by the wall 


or shoved into the back room and left there like any 
other sick dog. You could stay drunk all the time on 
almost nothing at the Alligator, for they served the 
cheapest raw whiskey. It doubled a man up in no time 
and left him, a senseless wreck, on the floor. 


I began working a game with the Count, a hanger- 
on at the Alligator. He was a young German, educated 
and good-looking but dangerous. He made a jackal out 
of me — I killed the game and he ate it. I brought in 
the victims and he robbed them and tossed me what he 
pleased of the spoils. I took it and was glad. 

On Christmas Eve the Bowery was covered with 
snow. I staggered out of the saloon into the cold clean 
air. It was the first time I had been out of the Alligator 
in nearly a week and I was groggy-eyed and unkempt. 
From somewhere in that other world I could hear the 
bells of Trinity Church chiming their Christmas carols. 
White snow, almost unbroken, spread its cool white 
blanket under the dark skeleton of the elevated. 

Aimlessly, I walked along, kicking the soft snow as 
I shuffled my feet. Perhaps something stirred within 
me. I don’t know. But there was magic calm in the air, 
broken only by the distant chiming of the church bells, 
the clicking of the elevated overhead. I passed along 
by the saloons, noisy with their holiday crowds, down 
the deserted street toward Canal. 

There I heard somebody crying. It was a young 
man, leaning against a pillar of the elevated structure. I 
was prompted to go over to him and lay my hand on 


his shoulder. “What’s the matter, buddy?” I asked. I 
didn’t feel so cheerful myself. 

“T stole sixty dollars from my mother to come to 
New York,” the boy sobbed. “Now I want to go home 
but I’ve spent twenty dollars of it — and I don’t want 
to spend any more of her money — but I want to go — 
home id 

He sobbed on. I took a good look at him. He must 
have been seventeen, but tall and slim in his suit of 
fairly good clothes. 

“All right, buddy,” I said, “you just come along 
with me. Ill see that you get the train in the morning. 
There’s no train leaving now.” 

He looked at me, surprised and interested, out of his 


reddened eyes. Arm in arm we went back up the 
Bowery through the clean white snow. He was just a 
kid. I was an aging man and he trusted me. 

“This is a buddy of mine,” I said to the Count when 
we arrived in the Alligator. “I seen him down Canal 
Street and I brought him up to get him warmed up. 
You and I got to see him on the train in the morning. 
He’s going home to his mother in Massachusetts.” 

The Count took a good look at the boy, at his fairly 
good clothes. “Sure,” he said with a sly wink. 

But it maddened me. I pulled on the Count’s sleeve. 
I was a little drunk but I had my senses. “This is one 
we leave alone — see?” 

“Sure,” said the Count and he slapped the boy 
heartily on the back. “Now, we’ll just have a good old 


Tom and Jerry. We’ve got to celebrate Christmas 
together.” 

The boy pepped up, grinning broadly at the mention 
of liquor. We drank. I was getting fuzzy-headed, but I 
clung stubbornly to the thought: That boy had to go 
home to his mother for Christmas! 

And when I saw the Count go off to get another 
drink, I rose on staggering knees and pulled the boy to 
his feet. I half dragged, half carried him to the little 
back room which I shared with Kennedy. He sank 
quickly to the bed in a drunken sleep. I staggered out 
again, and locked the door. 

Another drink and I fell to the sawdust floor, to 
sleep there in a stupor all night. I had forgotten the 
boy. 

But the next morning I somehow got my senses 
together. Perhaps some far-off memory stirred me to 
my feet. It was Christmas. That boy had to go home to 
his mother. Kennedy and I got him to the train and 
waved him off. 

Kennedy and I went back to the Bowery. 


Things were getting desperate at the Alligator. We 
met over our whiskey and planned our jobs. But I was 
making less and less on each haul, when I needed more 
and more 


the money to buy whiskey for that burning hunger 
within me. 


One night I picked up a fellow at the Alligator. We 
planned a job together. I happened to know, I told him, 
that on Thursdays the colored man and woman who 
worked for a family named Lee would be out. I knew 
it because the Lee family were friends of my wife. I 
knew, too, that Mrs. Lee was visiting her people down 
in Hot Springs, Virginia. 

“What kind of place is it?” asked my new friend. 

“There’s just the two old people in the house now,” 
I told him. “I know the old negro who does the odd 
jobs around the house. I'll get him to take them 
upstairs and keep them there out of our way.” 

“Can you trust him?” 

“Oh, he’s a half-wit. He hasn’t got sense enough to 
double-cross us. If he did have, he’d be a crook 
himself.” 

We completed our plans. I got a pass key from the 
old negro and we entered by way of the basement door. 
Somewhere upstairs a banjo jangled negro melodies. 
The house was still as we tiptoed about and began our 
work. 

We ransacked the whole place. Gold watches, 
sterling plate, anything we found of value we put into 
the two huge canvas sacks we had brought with us. 
Dorsey had made a specialty of this kind of job. He 
worked like lightning and had his stuff in a bundle in 
no time, without making a sound. It was I who had 
clumsy fingers, a drunkard’s moments of mad fear 
when the room seemed to whirl about me as I stood, 
listening. 

It was just growing dusk when we walked toward 
Gramercy Park, carrying the stuff and looking like two 


laundrymen or junk dealers. 

“We'll pawn the stuff,” said I. 

“Nothing doing,” said Dorsey, “I’m going to sell 
mine to a fence down on Broome Street. I'll get it out 
of my hands quick as I can.” 

I was half-crazed with liquor. I think the devil was 
in 


me. For no reason at all I stood there and argued with 
him, standing on the corner in the dusk. I wouldn’t go 
with him to see the fence, so we finally went on down 
to my room and split the loot. I took mine down to a 
pawn-shop and haggled with the little Jew. He finally 
gave me fifty-five dollars for the lot. But when he saw 
the monograms on it he got worried, although he had 
done business with me before. 

After I had gone, that little Jew got scared and 
called the police. What transpired in the next two days 
did not concern me. I was over at a Jersey race track, 
drunkenly playing the horses. But the third day two 
plainclothes men from headquarters came down to the 
Alligator and asked for me. Kennedy pointed me out to 
them and they bought me a drink, casually talking to 
me at the bar. Then they invited me outside with them. 
I was getting suspicious. 

“We want you for that silverware job,” said one of 
the men quietly. 

“All right,” I said gloomily. 

““Where’s the other guy?” 

“T’m the only one in on it.” 


“Where’s the rest of the stuff, then? We only got 
half of it back.” 

“Oh, I sold it to a fence. I don’t remember who he 
was.” 

They pestered me but I wouldn’t tell them anything 
else, so they took me down to the Tombs. In an hour I 
was just a convict with a number, parading around in 
the prison yard. Up overhead the straight walls of tall 
buildings shut out the light on every side. And men 
looked down curiously on us. There were always some 
big guns in the Tombs. People leaned out of windows 
above us and pointed and gazed, and we gazed back at 
them like so many animals in a cage. 


Jane came to see me the next day, Jane with her 
tear-red 


eyes and tear-broken voice. She sat on a stool in 
front of my cell and talked to me for two hours, but she 
cried so that I could hardly understand a word she said. 

“Now, I hope you’ll get straightened around,” she 
begged. “And don’t get into any more trouble,” she 
said, “so they’Il let you out soon. I believe in you, John 
” she kept saying that over and over. That dear 
little woman never gave up her faith that I would some 
day be the man she wanted me to be. 

After she had gone I paced the cell. Jane always 
wore on my patience, even now when her faith should 
have been my own. The Jewish man in the cell next to 
mine was sobbing and sniffling, calling for his wife 


again and again. I listened to him. I thought it must be 
his first term, but I found out it was his fourth time in 
the Tombs. I was disgusted. A man, I reflected, ought 
to get used to it, finally. 

One of the big mobsters of the day, Kid Twist, came 
to see me every day and stayed until the keepers 
chased him out. That was how he got most of his 
information, questioning the prisoners, but the keepers 
did not seem to be on to that. We talked by the hour 
and Kid Twist made mental notes of many things 
concerning our own world. 

He was a big smooth-faced, good-natured man. I 
liked him. I guess most people liked him, except when 
they found him too dangerous. He was killed shortly 
after that by a little rat down in Coney Island. It was 
one of the first dirty tricks played by the underworld 
on its own — shooting a man in the back. Shooting 
wasn’t the side-line then that it is today, and murder 
hadn’t yet become a profitable business among third- 
rate gangsters. 

The day of my trial approached. I pleaded guilty 
and threw myself on the mercy of the Court, hoping 
for a light sentence. I got it — four years and a half in 
Sing Sing! 

I came back to my cell, crestfallen and disturbed. 
There was Jane again. I wanted to get rid of her. She 
couldn’t bring me any whiskey; what was the use of 
her coming so often? 


The tales and schemes and lies I had concocted 
during those ten days in the Tombs! They had been for 


nothing. I was going to Sing Sing, that dreaded hell- 
hole up the river. Here I was, bumping along on the 
train, handcuffed to a stupid, boasting kid who was 
getting the same thrill out of his first sentence that I 
had gotten out of mine years ago. 

“Tl be a regular guy when I get out of here, you 
bet!” he said as he spat through his teeth in manly 
fashion. A kid of eighteen, he was going up for 
burglary. He had already served a term in Elmira 
Reformatory and a short prison sentence or two. He 
thought he was a big gun in the making — Kid 
Malone! 

The rest of us weren’t so cheerful. We had too much 
to think about. A glum lot, we took it hard. But then, 
five lifers would put the glooms on any bunch of 
prisoners. And some of the rest of us knew that we, 
too, might be “lifers.” Men die in prison. We knew that 
when some of us came out again it would be to go ina 
box up the hill to “25-gallery” where the quicklime 
would soon destroy all that was left. 

I didn’t look out of the window. There wasn’t much 
to see, anyhow. So the first real glimpse of Sing Sing 
that I had was when we clumped, two by two, with 
leg-irons jangling and pulling at our feet, along the 
tracks to where the great iron gates had yawned open 
to receive us. 

It was in January, a cold bitter day, when I heard the 
gates of Sing Sing close behind me. A dull, brief 
sound, the clanging shut of prison gates. There is no 
echo. It is a final sound. Yet I thought I heard another 
sound — it was as if Jane had spoken my name. 
Gloomily, burning with hate and resentment, I 


marched on. A shadow crossed my path; it gave me the 
creeps, that moving thing. A pale shadow in a sunless 
yard, it looked like the shadow of a man hanging. It 
was the shadow of the guard as he patrolled the high 
walls of Sing Sing. 


CHAPTER XXII—THE TORTURES OF 
THE 
DAMNED 


OHN GOODE, your name should have been John 

Bad!” It was the judge, the Hon. Rufus B. Cowing, 
speaking. He looked down at me from the high bench 
and I stared up at him, changing emotions of fear, anger 
and a certain stupid pride working in my face. His 
remark was not original. The newspapers had many 
times written me up. I had become well known in 
newspaper jargon as the Wicked John Goode. The name, 
applied by a flippant young reporter in the Middle West, 
had somehow clung, and I was not a little conscious of 
the fact that my wickedness had brought me a certain 
fame. 

But the name meant nothing now. I was just Convict 
No. 53097, sent up to the stir with forty other men. I 
thought about it as we marched from hall to hall of the 
big stone house, into the great bath-house, to the state 
shop where we were given baggy convict suits, back 
along the gray shadowy corridors to have our pedigrees 
taken, to be finger-printed and photographed. I was now 
wearing a wrinkled suit of black and gray stripes. It 
marked me as an old-timer. The first-timers were put in 
drab gray suits. One by one we were locked in our cells. 

That old cell house had been built to accommodate 
twelve hundred men but there were times when two 
thousand men were imprisoned there at once. The cells 
were just 


as wide as a man could reach from finger-tip to finger- 
tip and just as high overhead as he could reach. 
Generations of convicts had inhabited those foul holes 
without sanitary conveniences of any kind. The walls 
were a foot thick, cold stone walls in winter, hot caves in 
summer. 

A narrow iron shelf with a thin straw mattress ran 
along one side and served as a bunk. The mattresses 
were old, lumpy, dirty in a vile way and simply crawling 
with vermin. The bedbugs that shared our beds with us 
were of a hardy heroic breed, easy to scratch 
acquaintance with and slow to take offense. We said that 
we got to know some of them by sight. They were so 
thick that they moved in dark colonies over that bunk, 
and rested on the under-side of the bed or in the crevices 
of the walls. The bunk was narrow but it took up a good 
half of that cell, leaving just enough space for a low 
stool and a bucket to sit on the floor. We sat on our 
buckets, or we sat on the stool. It didn’t make much 
difference; we lived intimately with our baser natures in 
those narrow dark tombs. 

Most criminals have poor mentality. There were 
many like that in Sing Sing. They would get mad about 
the food, about anything. Sometimes they threw their 
bread into the bucket that served as a lavatory and refuse 
basin — to be punished for it in an unspeakable way the 
next morning. In the morning the bucket brigade began, 
the men marching out of their cells, each with his bucket 
on his arm. We marched past a great vat into which it 
was emptied. Then we left it to be disinfected during the 
day and continued on our way to the great mess hall 
where we ate more punk and weak coffee. 


Sing Sing had such a bad name that the minute the 
prisoners heard those great gates clang behind them, 
they automatically set themselves against the officials. 
The principal keeper, or P. K. as he was known, was 
James Connaughton. Jimmie was a character. His face 
was the color of the whitewashed prison walls, as if long 
dwelling in that barren place had sapped the life out of 
him and made him a living 
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automaton without blood. The men secretly discussed 
him; they said that Jimmie wasn’t human, that instead of 
a heart he had an iron pump that had to force the blood 
through his hard veins. I suppose many of them believed 
it. Anyhow, we hated him, feared him. And I guess he 
hated us, too. His face was a mask when he looked at us. 

James Connaughton had been there, herding prisoners 
for about thirty-five years. A convict, to him, was just 
another animal. Animals! We were animals! The way to 
make animals out of men is to treat them as animals. It is 
done in war-time. It is done in many of the industries of 
our country in peace-time. And the process of 
transforming a body of convicts into wild animals is not 
a complicated one at all. It is age-old, easy of operation 
and in wide public use. 

Yes, most criminals in prison are just animals. There 
was an old man in Sing Sing, who had been sent up for 
fifteen years. He was used to better things and he 
complained about the filth of his cell. He was so 
tormented with bugs at night that he cried. Again and 
again, night after night, we listened to his nervous 
whimpers, his hysterical outbursts. He wept, 
complained, and begged every day for a new mattress. 
He couldn’t sleep and it was breaking him. But he didn’t 
get anew mattress and one morning when he left his cell 
he dragged the filthy thing after him. He threw it over 
the railing, from one-fifty gallery to the flats below. 

They gave him three years more for it! Eighteen 
years in Sing Sing! 


That prison was almost solidly set against the 
keepers. Underground methods organized the men; 


secret messages passed between them. The prisoners 
devised ways of keeping in touch with each other at 
night, and worked laboriously on new prison codes. 
Relays passed our grudging comments and hazy plans 
back and forth every day. It was against the rules to keep 
in touch with each other in 


this fashion, but we found many ways to keep that big 
house a house divided against itself. 

Thomas Mott Osborne relates that when he served his 
experimental prison term in Auburn, as Convict Tom 
Brown, his cell floor was a regular post-office. Balls of 
soft bread, each rolled around a message of protest or 
complaint, shot in through the bars of his cell door in a 
flurry as the men marched past. There were many of us 
would have liked to have such an outlet when I was 
there. 

Most of the rules I broke were against fighting. I 
never tried to defend myself because I knew I'd 
probably disclose just how guilty I was. We men fought, 
usually, over minor things, grievances. But we often 
fought to get rid of our pent-up energies. Fighting was 
activity. It was living! Feeling the life rush through your 
veins once more. Convicts fight as dogs or children 
fight. And for the time being these men have been 
reduced to a state of animality by the treatment they get. 

But let me point out that many of the men who herd 
convicts are not, for the most part, in a higher state 
themselves. The punishments meted out to prisoners in 
many of our institutions today are those of an immature 
brain’s invention. Men on the whole are still close to the 
savage. Look across a prison mess hall or an army camp 


some morning when the hash is sour. Listen to the roar 
that goes up! It would drive you crazy, that low 
rumbling and the beating of the tin plates and the 
scuffing of shoes. It is the protest of savage men against 
their keepers. The newspapers write it up in headlines as 
a prison riot. Yet, oddly enough, you might have put 
most of those men into dress suits the night before and 
they would have looked pretty much alike ... the free 
men in the army and the convicts in the stir. 

I’ve seen the men in Sing Sing riot in the mess hall 
many a time. One man took a mouthful of hash and his 
face went into contortions of disgust, as he spat it out on 
the floor. Others tasted it — corned beef hash is the 
vilest tasting stuff when it is sour! They threw their 
heads back and 


yelled until the place rang. Stamping their boots, 
slamming their tin plates to the floor! Scuffing, jumping 
on the tables, cursing and fighting. The guards dashed 
about trying to quiet them, their own faces white as 
chalk. It is a terrible sight! 

Over the week-end the men were kept in their cells 
all the time. These were times of nightmare. We dreaded 
the week-end with its long hours spent in those hot 
cubbyholes. After being cramped up like that with 
unsanitary conditions for thirty-six hours, the men came 
out on Monday morning with raging headaches, ready to 
fight at the drop of a hat. We were too sick to eat when 
we got to the mess hall. 

Those cells were built between 1825 and 1830. They 
were 7 feet deep, 3 feet 3 inches wide, and 7 feet 6 
inches high. When William Crawford, of England, 


inspected the new Sing Sing in 1832, he pronounced 
them “deficient in ventilation.” Already they had a close, 
damp smell, made worse by the lack of sanitary 
conveniences. Twenty years later, an article appeared 
condemning them as damp, unhealthy holes! For not one 
man — but two — lived in each of those cells! 

Warden Lawes says in his book on Sing Sing, “These 
cells are used today, over a century after they were built, 
and are intolerably small, often very damp, and 
altogether unfit for human habitation.” 

The great difference, however, lies in the placing of a 
man like Warden Lawes at the head of such a prison 
institution. Realizing that he must keep the prisoners 
healthy, and keep them occupied, if he would do 
anything to improve their usefulness as prisoners, or 
return them to society better equipped to live with their 
fellow men, he has installed nightly moving pictures for 
the men who must occupy those old cell blocks. He 
keeps them out of those cells as much as possible! 


I had been working in the cart and wagon shop about 
S1X 


months when a negro convict and I had a difference of 
opinion. It was a trivial matter but it was on a Monday 
morning when neither of us was in a good humor. We 
looked each other over and decided to have it out. Two 
screws and a keeper were required to separate us. They 
marched us across the yard to see the P. K. 

Jimmie sat enthroned in a revolving chair behind his 
desk and listened to the keeper’s story. “They fought 


something awful,” said the keeper. “They were trying to 
gouge each other’s eyes out, and this guy tried to crack 
the nigger’s brains out against a steel pillar!” 

Jimmy looked us over. Then he asked me what I had 
to say. 

“Nothing,” said I. The truth would not have helped 
me, and the cleverest kind of lying would be useless in 
the face of the keeper’s story. 

“What have you got to say?” Jimmie asked of 
George, the negro. 

George thought fast. I watched him as he rolled his 
eyes. I could see that he was thinking. “Pll tell you, 
boss,” said George. “I’s talkin’ to dis heah white man 
an’ he calls me ‘damn niggah ”! I jus’ thinks bout dat 
fo’ a minute and I gets a brain storm. An’ I wades right 
into him!” 

“Brain storms don’t go here,” stated Jimmie without 
changing expression. 

“Da’s whut happen,” George insisted. “I has a brain 
storm an’ I goes right aftah him id 

“Where did you hear about brain storms?” 

“T reads *bout a guy an’ his name is Thaw an’ he gets 
a brain storm an’ they lets him kill a guy an’ he gets 
away with it,” said George, hopefully. He continued to 
argue with negro eloquence in favor of the brain storm. 

The trial of Harry K. Thaw had been of absorbing 
interest and his distinguished counsel had brought to the 
attention of the gullible public the idea of a brain storm 
when a man killed without knowing what he did, or 
control enough to keep from it. George had studied the 
case thoroughly. 


It struck him, he said, that a brain storm could account 
for just about anything. 

Jimmie Connaughton would not be convinced. He 
leaned back in his swivel chair and ordered us to settle 
the matter right there. So we took off all our clothes with 
the exception of trousers, and went to it. George was 
thin and wiry. I was heavy and slow of movement, with 
long years of dissipation and indulgence. We fought all 
over the place, George dodging and jumping out of the 
way of my heavy lunges, I panting and cursing in a 
mumbling waste of breath. 

A good sock in the solar plexus decided the matter 
and I went to the floor with a loud grunt. They dragged 
me to my feet, and stood me up against Jimmie’s desk. 
Dizzily, I could see the disappointment and disapproval 
in their faces. 

“You’re both guilty!” snapped the P. K. angrily. 
“George here won the fight so I’m going to give him 
five days in the cooler. You lost, so you get fifteen days 
down below.” He motioned to the keepers to take us out. 

“Give ’em bread and water!” he said disgustedly. 

Fifteen days in solitary meant fifteen days in that dark 
cellar by myself. I knew that. There were a lot of coolers 
in Sing Sing, so many that they scattered the prisoners 
through them so they couldn’t talk to each other. I was 
alone at one end of the basement and, after the others 
and I had tried to carry on whispered conversations for a 
couple of days, we gave it up. It was too exhausting and 
after the first day or two you have no strength to waste. 

You sink into that state of half-consciousness that 
complete misery brings and after that you no longer care 
for human companionship. You make pets of the rats. 
Little silent living creatures, they crawl across your body 


with their cold scratching claws and if you don’t frighten 
them they stay to amuse you. You can see their bright 
little eyes in the dark. It is the only thing you can see. 

You feel your way about in the dark cell. You feel for 
your bucket when you want it and try to remember 
where 


you put it. And you smell the odors of a basement cell. 
Creosote boards have been nailed across the bars of the 
cell door to shut out any chance ray of light. You smell 
the creosote, the damp earthy smell of cement and stone, 
the stale odors of the body unbathed. 

I knew they carried some of the men out of those 
cells on stretchers. To sit or sleep on that damp stone 
floor was simply flirting with death. So I stood most of 
the time. With inward horror, I stayed off that floor. I 
must somehow keep on my feet. There was not even a 
board to sit on or lie on, so there were no bedbugs. The 
rats and other vermin didn’t matter. 

Each morning the doctor came by with a lantern. He 
stood outside the cell and called: “Are you all right?” 

You answered him and he went away again. A few 
minutes later the keeper came along and brought you 
five ounces of bread and a pint of water. It was your 
rations for the day. You knew it was morning because 
these things happened. But it was just as dark as the 
nights. The rats didn’t seem to know the difference 
between day and night either. 

By the third day I had sunk into that stupor of misery 
that is so indescribable. When the doctor came by, he 
called, “Are you all right?” I did not answer. “Are you 
alive, number four?” he asked again. 


I grunted and he went away. In a few minutes a 
keeper came along with a hose and turned it into the 
darkness of the cell. The doctor had reported no answer 
from Cell Number Four. They would find out if I was 
alive! Still I did not answer. The keeper came into the 
cell. I was crouched on my bucket, my head on my 
hands, sick with hunger and aching from lack of sleep. 

“Why didn’t you answer the doctor?” 

I mumbled something. He called another keeper and 
they fastened the hose and turned it on me full force. I 
fell off the bucket to the floor and lay there in a pool of 
water. After they had gone I crawled over to the corner 
of 


the cell to crouch on my knees and lean against the wall. 
It took my clothes four days to dry out. It was so hot in 
there that my body steamed them dry but it was a long 
miserable process. The water lay in puddles on the floor 
for days. I shunned it, creeping around the walls. So did 
the rats. It meant rheumatism, aching misery, 
pneumonia, perhaps death. 

Mental torture! You’d be surprised how little a man 
can think. You stay awake day after day, night after 
night, because it is dangerous not to. You stand up in the 
corner of the cell, bracing your feet wide and try to catch 
some sleep. You fall and strike your head against the 
stone floor and lie there, dizzily, thinking someone has 
struck you. Then you get up and sit or crouch on your 
knees, braced in the angle of the walls. Exhausted, you 
drop off to sleep and fall again to the floor. 

Finally, with the misery of the thing you become like 
a dumb animal. You don’t think. You don’t move. You 


just crouch or stand for hours and hours at a time, there 
in the darkness. You hardly live. You are not a man. You 
haven’t the vitality of an animal. You are a thing, 
inanimate, useless. And, somehow, fifteen days and 
nights of darkness and suffering come to an end. 


When they took me out I could hardly walk. There 
may have been a swaying movement of my shoulders as 
my arms hung heavily at my sides. /t meant that I was 
not broke! | would not let them know how my sweating 
body ached inside the damp, filthy suit I wore. I swayed 
as I walked, half from weakness, half with the prison 
swagger. But my feet dragged heavily, stumbling across 
the stone floor. I could hardly see, after fifteen days and 
nights of darkness. 

In the mess hall I sat down to breakfast with the men 
from my own cell block. A few of them looked up and 
greeted me. It gave me new courage to hear their voices. 
I grinned at them. But I was so miserable that I couldn’t 
eat. 


Back in the shop Butler, the foreman, took a good 
look at me. I swayed as I walked. “John,” he said, “you 
can sit down over there and rest a little while.” He was a 
good skate. I appreciated that. But I was so weak and 
sick that I could hardly sit up anyhow, much less get any 
work done. For days I was still numb, unable to think or 
act normally. 

My own cell seemed pretty good after two weeks in 
that basement hell. I minded the bedbugs at first. There 
hadn’t been any in the cooler because there were no beds 


down there. How good the straw mattress felt. I slept 
exhaustedly, stupidly, unmindful of the heat or the bugs. 


When I told of these experiences before an audience 
in later years, a little old lady got so sick that she had to 
be carried out. But such conditions are prevalent in 
many prisons of the country today. Packed with men far 
beyond their normal capacity, without sanitary 
equipment or conveniences to take care of them, there 
are many prisons in our country that are obsolete in 
discipline and equipment. It was just two or three years 
ago that a man in a Middle-West prison was strung up 
overnight, suspended by his handcuffed wrists over a 
high pole. He was dead when they took him down in the 
morning. And the papers made a fuss about it. But these 
things go on! They are of but momentary interest to the 
public at large. 

Men die in prison. Sometimes they are shot down, 
trying to escape. There are many suicides. The policy, of 
course, is never to let the other prisoners know it. 
Nothing is said, but the news spreads. I doubt that the 
general public knows of it but convicts have their own 
lines of communication, independent of any official 
announcement. 

Oddly enough, few lifers commit suicide. They are 
usually treated better and they manage to stand it. But 
the other men, brooding, despondent, perhaps depraved 
or mentally unbalanced, are often driven to it. They 
usually take something, these men, white-lead they get 
from the 


paint-shop, perhaps. Or a man will manage to hang 
himself or cut his own throat in his cell. Many men go to 
prison with a tiny vial of poison secreted under their 
arms, or about their bodies, for such use, in case they 
find they can’t stand it. 

I went through all of the tortures of Sing Sing. I was 
usually in trouble over something. Unpopular with the 
keepers, I was popular with the men. I began to be 
talked about and I met some of the famous prisoners 
who were there. 

Fay Moore was one of them. He had pulled off a 
badger game in a big New York hotel. Fay and I would 
sit on our buckets after work for a half hour before it 
was time to be locked up. We’d plan what we would do 
if we had a lot of money. And we worked out laborious 
schemes for beating the horses. 

That was our only idle hour, that hour in the sunlight 
after we had been dismissed from the shop. We liked it, 
sitting there. We could see the clouds drifting above the 
stone walls. Off there were the boats steaming up and 
down the Hudson. Outside there was the world. We 
basked in that hour of sunlight and thought about it, 
about its riches, and how we would some day get our 
share of them. Then we marched back to our dark little 
cells, just convicts. 

There was a man by the name of Patrick there, a 
famous lawyer who had poisoned his millionaire client. 
A confidential attorney, he had made a confidential 
arrangement whereby he shared in the Rice millions; but 
there was a hitch and Patrick was sentenced to the chair. 
In the death house he worked on his own case and he got 
stay after stay in the execution. After five years in the 
death house, he got his sentence commuted to life 


imprisonment. And finally, he carried his own case to 
the Supreme Court and won a release. 

While he was in the death house, other prisoners 
communicated with him in the secret ways of prisoners. 
He 


worked on their cases too and helped them in their fight 
for freedom. A big, pale man, a little bald and with a 
prominent nose, he was a brilliant mind gone astray. 

Patrick worked in the mat shop, three shops from the 
cart and wagon shop where I spent my time. Once I got 
him a couple of cans of condensed milk — a rare luxury 
— and he appreciated it. He agreed to write a letter to 
the lawyer who sent me up. 

It was a good letter. In fact, we passed it all around 
the prison and a lot of men used it, just by changing the 
wording a little. The letter he and I finally sent out in my 
name got results eventually. 

There were other famous prisoners up state while I 
was there. Canada Blackey was there, sent up for train 
robbery. He was a pretty bad actor and when he held up 
the New York Central he was captured and sent to prison 
for life. But he would not be controlled in prison. He 
was tortured, punished, beaten without result. He was 
finally sent to solitary confinement in the basement for 
seven years! 

Thomas Mott Osborne told me years later that when 
he “sent himself up to prison as Convict Tom Brown” to 
study prison conditions, he heard about Canada Blackey 
from one of the messages that was tossed in dough balls 
through the bars of his cell door. Afterwards, when in 
1914 he became warden of Sing Sing, he took Blackey 


out of solitary. Blackey was suspicious at first; like any 
crook, he wondered what Osborne had to gain by it. But 
Osborne made a good convict out of Blackey and gave 
him as much freedom as he could. And when Blackey 
died of tuberculosis contracted during the years he spent 
in the cellar, he died outside the prison in the warden’s 
house across the street. 

I don’t know what kept Canada Blackey from going 
insane. What kept his mind together, through those years 
of darkness in a damp cellar? He was in terribly bad 
shape when they took him out. A mental and physical 
wreck, a 


thin shadow of his former self, he hardly looked like a 
human being. He was weazened, thin, drawn, with only 
his eyes burning defiantly out of his ashen gray face. 

Prisoners were kept in just such cells in the Bastille in 
Paris for years and years like that. They had even 
forgotten their names when they were taken out — but 
then, of course, that was during the dark ages! 

When Osborne became warden, he formed the 
Mutual Welfare League. One night when they were 
having a long meeting, it lasted until after two o’clock in 
the morning. So Osborne called up his Japanese valet 
and told him to get some help and make coffee and 
sandwiches for fifty men. And he marched that gang of 
murderers, thieves, cutthroats and the like across the 
street to his house for a midnight supper. They continued 
the meeting there and came back at dawn — every one 
of them! 

On the way back some of them stopped to pick wild 
flowers that grew beside the road. It was the first time in 


years that they had been outside those grim stone walls. 


Convicts in the stir! There was Humpty Jackson, an 
insignificant crook from the gas-house district of New 
York. He was serving one of his sentences for peddling 
drugs and when he got out we gave him a send-off in the 
mess hall, yelling and shouting and stamping our feet. 
Some of us were sent off to the cooler for it, but they 
couldn’t send us all to the cooler. 

Monk Eastman, one of the first celebrated gangsters, 
was up there. Afterwards he served in the war only to 
return and be shot to death on Fourteenth Street one 
Sunday morning. He was quite a knuckle-pusher, but a 
sort of quiet fellow otherwise. 

We were all alike, though, famous and unknown. 
Convicts in the stir. You submitted or they broke you. If 
you fight the prison rules you get stir-crazy. You get to 
the point where you don’t know what you’re doing, and 


they do so many things to you that it drives you 
completely out of your mind for the time. 

I was in trouble a good part of the time over something. 
When a man makes up his mind to fight the rules of life, 
or of a prison it warps his sense of judgment. He is 
without sense of balance and he will not see that there 
are two sides to a question. It was so with me, as it is so 
with many convicts. 

They sometimes strung a man up by his handcuffed 
wrists. It is a pet mode of torture in some prisons. A high 
pole holds the arms over his head and draws him up 
until his toes just barely touch the floor. They’ll leave a 


man like that for hours. I was strung up more than once, 
for different things I did. 

Then there is the “thumbs.” I got the thumbs several 
times for breaking prison rules. It is excruciating torture 
and a man can only stand up under it for about half an 
hour. If they give you the thumbs for longer than that 
you are either unconscious or crazy when they cut you 
down. 

A big fat fellow did most of that work. He tied a 
heavy cord around my thumbs, put the cord through a 
pulley and pulled me up until just my toes touched the 
floor. Then he fastened the pulley high up so that I 
couldn’t reach it, and went away. 

It is a sensation as of having your thumbs cut off, at 
first. The suffering is intense. Your thumbs turn black 
and swell over the deep cuts made by the cord. Then a 
racking sense of pain begins, burning pain that increases 
until with every throb of the heart a_ pulsating, 
nauseating, horrible shudder sweeps through your body. 
The longer they leave you there the more the weight of 
your body pulls on your thumbs and the muscles of your 
hands and arms. Numbness sets in but only in your arms. 
The rest of your body is in a fire of torment until you are 
sobbing, gasping, crying to be cut down. It is days 
before you can use your hands again. 

But of all the horrors of Sing Sing, nothing they did 
to 


me was so fraught with suffering as being left without 
my light at night. They knew that I read every night, so 
when I got into trouble they always took away my light. 
Once, they took it away for six months. I had made a 


tiny electric stove in the cart and wagon shop. Just a 
little experiment of my own. I meant to use it for my 
own amusement in my cell, and I smuggled it in and set 
it up with pride one night. But it blew a fuse and they 
took away my light for six months as a punishment. 

It was the worst torture I ever went through. I 
couldn’t read. I had to sit in the dark of that cell, night 
after night. I couldn’t see anything. I could only pace the 
floor or lie on my bunk with the bugs crawling over me, 
scratching, turning and tossing, or rising to creep about 
the cell, feeling my way, stumbling into my bucket and 
knocking it over — pacing back and forth, back and 
forth, four steps each way with the prison walk. I begged 
every night for that light! 

If you can read a book, it will take you in fancy away 
from the sordidness of your cell. It is an escape. Each 
night you are, in imagination, far away, doing heroic 
things, experiencing the thrilling adventures of some 
story-book hero. But in the dark you can’t get away 
from that cell. The place is alive with crawling things. 
You become like them, crawling and feeling your way in 
the dark. You are just a bug with the rest of the bugs. 
You can’t escape. They crawl over you and you fight 
them, but you cannot get away from them. 

I’d think of Alice, of Jane. A panorama of the past 
wound in a ceaseless moving picture before me. I’d shut 
my eyes tight, trying not to think, but those pictures 
haunted me. Tormented, I worked myself up to a frenzy, 
a cursing brute, crazed, driven by my own memories, by 
remorse, dread, and a lurking fear of the final end. 

It is the tortures of the damned, sitting in the dark 
thinking, thinking, thinking. I was a crawling thing, in 


the dark, and vibrating secrets moved in the darkness all 
about me... 


CHAPTER XXIHI—A CLEAN 
WORLD SHUNS 
THE CRIMINAL 


OHN, your wife has been making life troublesome 

for the people who sent you away, and their lawyer 

has written to me asking for your release on parole.” 
It was the Hon. Cornelius V. Collins speaking. He 
glanced at the warden and continued: “I don’t know, 
though. You have a pretty bad record up here. But for 
your wife’s sake ” 

It was a hot August day. I was standing before the 
warden’s desk but my eyes sought the open window. 
Out there, beyond the black stripes of the bars, was the 
world and freedom. The hill in front of the prison was 
covered with red clover and a sweep of wind brought 
its fragrance into the room suddenly. A little girl 
passed the window, wheeling her doll in a tiny 
carriage. A bed of flowers was rosily in bloom under 
the window. 

My head went dizzy. The memory of my early 
childhood in the mountains, of the solemn sweep of 
limitless prairies over which I had tended cattle, all the 
panorama of wide-stretching fields I had seen on my 
stolen rides on the rails passed before my eyes. 

Were they going to set me free? A wild hope surged 
through me. The soft flesh of me began to quiver; my 
knees shook and the blood hummed in my ears. 
Through 


a haze I saw the superintendent’s face, heard his voice 
faintly: 
“For her sake, I might release you — but I’m afraid 
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My head cleared instantly. I began to plead, using 
every argument I could think of. I loved my wife, I 
said. ’'d make good for her sake. My entreaties 
increased with his uncertainty. Eloquently, I argued my 
returning good intentions until with an impatient wave 
of his hand he interrupted me. 

“Well, now, it isn’t on the strength of anything you 
could say that I would do it, but for your wife’s sake. 
I’m going to give you another chance. But remember 
this: Drink one glass of whiskey, or be seen just once 
at a race track and back you come to serve the other 
year of your sentence!” 

I promised faithfully, abjectly, that I would observe 
all the conditions of my parole. And the following day 
I was released into the care of Maude Ballington 
Booth, whom my wife had interested in my behalf. 

In just one week I was found, a drunken sot, at the 
race track, browbeating anyone I could to follow my 
tips. Did I want to return to prison? None knew better 
than I the horrors of that place. I valued my freedom, 
but I was the devil’s outcast. My will seemed to be 
paralyzed when I found myself in my old surroundings 
again. 


Now I was in for it. They would send me back to 
Sing Sing. I knew it when I roused from that drunken 
stupor on the floor of a prison cell. Yet, one woman — 


nay, two women could not see that the ancient law of 
paying the price of one’s own folly should be upheld. 
Jane and Miss Booth decided that I needed a complete 
change of scenery, so they had me sent to South 
Dakota to finish my parole on a ranch far from the 
temptations of the past. 

It was in the Red River Valley, north of Fargo, in 
the latter part of the summer that I found myself 
standing on the veranda of a ranch-hand’s cooking 
shack and looking 


far out across golden plains of ripening wheat. The 
cleanness of the air made my head swim, my blood 
race with new life through me. I seemed to have found 
a new world of sky and sun and green fields — far 
from the dark stinking cells of prison. I was a harvest 
hand, working in the wheat fields. J was alive again! 
As I stood there exulting, a dilapidated auto drove up 
and three men stood before me in overalls and checked 
blue shirts. “Say, feller,” said one of them, “we don’t 
want no convicts working on this ranch!” 

“But I was sent out here,” I protested. “I’m on 
parole and I got to stay where I’m sent.” 

“No you dont!” snapped the man, “you’re not 
wanted here!” 

I stared at them uncertainly for a moment. 

“Best thing for you to do,” said the spokesman of 
the group, “is to jump in the car here and let us take 
you down to Fargo.” 

“But I can’t °°” T objected. 

“Come on — you’re going!” 


“T certainly don’t want to stay where I’m not 
wanted,” I replied. I went into the shack and packed 
my battered suitcase and then climbed into the front 
seat of the car. 

The three men stood apart and held a whispered 
conversation while I sat there waiting. I was whistling 
as I looked away across that stretch of yellow wheat 
fields. 

“We decided,” said the leader, as we rattled along 
over the dirt road, “that instead of taking you to Fargo, 
we'd best drive you clean over to the state line.” 

“All places out here look alike to me,” I answered. 

“Just to make it sure you do get away,” he said with 
a meaning glance. 

Driving along, I told him of New York and he 
became less surly. He explained that my past had 
become known and that I would have to endure a lot of 
rough stuff if I stayed there because I was a marked 
man in that whole countryside. Not only that, he 
explained, but it would be hard for any of the fellows 
that did happen to like me. 


I think Connelly felt a little sorry about it. He 
handed me three dollars when we parted, so that I 
could get something to eat. And with that money in my 
pocket, I strode off down the road, stiff-legged but 
whistling and with my face set toward Sioux Falls. 

With my heart not too heavy, I whistled as I walked 
toward the town. I passed a large stone building with 
barred windows and stopped to look curiously at it — 
and all the black memories of the past flooded back 


upon me. The beauty of the day was gone. The sun in 
my soul had set. I was just a criminal, an outcast, 
standing there in the shadow of the state prison. 

Quickly, I ran toward the railroad tracks. A freight 
was just pulling out and I hopped an empty. J would go 
back to my own! 


Months of vagabondage followed when I slept in 
the straw of empty freight cars, in the jungles of the 
hobos beside the tracks, or in the back rooms of 
saloons. I fought, robbed, begged my way, working 
occasionally as an unknown harvest hand in some 
field. 

The next few years of my life I lived in that 
borderland between the laboring man’s world and the 
underworld. I was a petty gangster with my 
headquarters on Harmon Court and State Street, in 
Chicago. I hung out at Charley Ryan’s place, a 
gambling house where anything shady and profitable 
could take place. Murder and robbery’ were 
commonplaces in our lives. Ryan had some beds 
upstairs for the regulars and many were the schemes 
that were concocted in those stuffy little rooms. Black 
and tan and white, men and women, we slept together 
and planned. 

To add to all this, the big gamblers of the city were 
at war. The city had been partitioned off among the big 
three or four who controlled the gambling money, and 
there was a gentleman’s agreement between them that 
the smaller gamblers who paid tribute to each of them 
should not encroach on one another’s territory. 


It was the beginning of the gangster wars of today. 
Every day or so the papers carried accounts of 
bombings, murders, shootings. Many innocent people 
were killed or injured and it came to a pass when the 
newspapers treated of this news with an automatic 
courtesy that is still shown to the underworld. 

“Bomb Number 27” would read the morning 
headlines. Or, whatever the serial number of the crime, 
it was thus recorded for an awed and excited public. 
The underworld on a rampage! It should not be so. It 
should not be assumed that crimes are committed only 
in the underworld. We are somewhat alike, we 
members of the human race. I had my own interest in 
the gambling wars of Chicago — that of a petty 
racketeer. I always had an active interest in gambling 
and now I found new fields and new methods of 
making money. But I had other interests these days. I 
was a labor racketeer, operating on the instructions of a 
despised upper world of capitalism, to break the strikes 
of the laboring classes against the wretched conditions 
of industrial serfdom. The bombings, the shootings, 
the crimes that happened or were definitely planned to 
happen meant no more to me than they did to some of 
the higher-ups who were quite as intimately concerned 
as I. 

Just where that shady dividing line between the 
underworld and the upper crust comes, I don’t know. 
There used to be a more definite division until 
specialization in crime and murder began to send the 
underworld and the upper world into — secret 


conferences together. The long tendrils of the 
underworld were reaching upward, just as the long arm 
of wealth and capitalistic manipulation of industry 
were reaching downward. The upper world was 
beginning to have need of the underworld. That 
strange intimacy which should some day rock the very 
foundations of our government was already cementing 
the ties between these two worlds as they came to 
constantly need each other. Ambition had invaded the 
underworld as it had the upper world. But we had a 
little different point of view about it. 


Then why divorce the actions of the criminal, the 
desires, the emotions of the criminal from those 
selfsame emotions that still linger in the best of us? 
The only difference between the criminal and many an 
upright man 1s that one lives in accordance with certain 
approved customs, the other does not. Each, however, 
conforms to the traditions of his own class. The real 
difference between them is that the criminal has been 
caught. They were somewhat alike, those two men, 
before capture set its brand upon the criminal. 

A gangster kills three children in the street. A man 
pushes another man in front of a subway train to 
prevent his testifying at an important graft trial. A 
politician browbeats his colleagues and fails in the 
public trust. And nothing is done about it! Because we 
still react with pleasant inward warmth to just such 
things as these. 

We need to cultivate righteous wrath, that old- 
fashioned driving force that has swept many a crowd 


to public vengeance. And we need to open the eyes of 
our young people to these facts: 

That the criminal is not a glorified being from 
another world. He is just a human being gone wrong. 
Most of all, we need to instill in the minds and 
imaginations of our young the truth that crime pays — 
pays in suffering, in bitterness and, finally, in death. 
This is the wages of crime and it has no other 
compensation. It 1s the criminal who finally collects 
his pay. He must, in the end, take it! 

Envy the big racketeer? 

It is fear that drives him around in that twenty- 
thousand-dollar limousine with bullet-proof glass 
windows. That is fear that stalks beside him, before 
him, after him in the person of his husky body-guard. 
It is an inward terror that makes him put searchlights 
in the trees of his million-dollar estate and hidden 
floodlights under the eaves of his attack-proof 
mansion. 

He is marked. He is hunted on every side. And he is 
afraid — afraid to take it! 


CHAPTER XXIV—HUNTED 


WAS now as low as a man can fall. Success might 

have come again to me, with the spasmodic rich 
hauls that come to the racketeer, the success of this 
new underworld with its affiliations with wealth and 
political power — but drink had gotten me just as 
drink or dope or disease finally gets the criminal. 
Beaten, I returned to the Bowery and became of its 
dregs. An habitué of the Bowery dives, the lowest of 
the morgues, not even the Chinamen would give me a 
free berth. Sitting in one of these dead houses I drank 
the whiskey left in a man’s glass and begged a few 
pennies to buy more. 

A fearsome place, a dead house. It smells of stale 
beer and cheap whiskey, of the disgusting odor of 
unclean men. It was all one reeking whole as it swam 
around me in a drunken world. 

The nights would somehow pass, with drinking, 
stealing, sleeping in a stupor on the floor. It was in the 
morning that I hated life and living. I crawled up off 
the floor where some merciless waiter had kicked me 
and sat down at a table. If I had a nickel I could have a 
cup of coffee and a roll. But if I had had a nickel in my 
clothes when I fell into that drunken stupor, it had been 
stolen from me as I lay. 


Yet I always looked for that nickel, slowly fingering 
each empty pocket — but I knew it wasn’t there. So I 
sat in the early morning, weary in body and soul. I 


listened to the mutterings of the men who had had 
more whiskey than I; I listened to the ribald talk and 
obscene songs of the men who had wakened to drink 
again and get on a fresh jag. And, sitting there, I knew 
that there was a hell and that I was there. I saw no door 
opening outward for me. 

Jane had broken down in health and gone to live 
with her brother in Brooklyn. I had not seen her for 
weeks. Jane had no money now to give me and I didn’t 
want to see her crying. Jane had changed so. Her hair 
had gone white so fast that it shocked me a little. Her 
cheeks were as pale and soft as fine leather, and her 
eyes burned from too much thinking and too many 
tears. 

I got up and went out the door into the dawn. Up 
the Bowery there would be a bread line in front of the 
Mission. But there was a mist over the Bowery as of 
half rain, half fog. The bread line had not yet formed 
as I staggered on. It was cold and I shivered in the 
dampness. 

Where did they come from? The Bowery seemed 
almost deserted. Then, suddenly, that line was there. 
Shadows, these men seemed to come out of the mist of 
those dark streets. They formed in a long crooked line 
reaching from the Mission clear to Stanton Street. 
Quiet men. If they talked at all, it was in whispers. 
Slowly they moved along, shuffling a little, almost 
without noise, a silent stream of hungry men. 

After we had our coffee and bread in the basement 
of the Bowery Mission, we came up looking a little 
better, perhaps. The men stepped a little quicker and in 
five minutes that long line of several hundred men had 


vanished as quickly as it had gathered. Where? God 
knows. 

One morning, about dawn, I was standing in the 
bread line. I had been drunk so long that I had lost 
track of time. I only knew that I was hungry and sick 
with a consuming thirst for drink. I shuffled along with 
the swaying 


line of silent men. I had already been fed in the bread 
line of the Mission. This was another one, a bread line 
that led to the doors of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Three young girls walked briskly past. I looked at 
them out of bleary eyes. I couldn’t see them very well 
but knew that they were working girls. I could see they 
were hurrying to an early job. 

“Look at that big bum living off the Little Sisters!” 
cried one of the girls. The other girls looked back with 
disgust in their fresh young faces. But I leered at them, 
made a step toward them, and they ran with fright 
away from the swaying grinning thing I had become. 

I stood in that bread line as I had done many other 
things in my life, without feeling. It had no personal 
meaning to me that two or three young girls should 
sneer at me. I had no feelings about the matter. As the 
men toward the front of the bread line took a step 
forward, a slow scuffing movement took place all 
along the line. When it was my turn I took one step. 
We all looked about alike, ragged, stooped against the 
wind, many of us coatless and too thin for our pants. 

It had been a cold night and the snow fell in soft 
feather flakes. Sheep, I thought. Sheep, except that we 


smelled, most of us, of cheap whiskey. Dumb sheep. 
Sure, we were sheep! What of it! 

It made me think of a job I had pulled after the 
three ranch-hands had told me I wasn’t wanted in 
South Dakota. An outcast from a clean world, I 
returned to my own and went back to my own methods 
of making a living. It was at Perry, Iowa, that another 
fellow and I robbed a restaurant owner and left him 
senseless on the floor. 

We appeared a little late one night and climbed up 
to his clean counter to order a steak. The old tightwad, 
my new companion assured me, had money and he 
knew where the old man kept it. A miser, he had it 
stored right there in the back room. We looked around 
carefully at the deserted place. 


After we had eaten supper I handed the man a bill, 
hoping he would disclose where his cash drawer was, 
or his wallet. He did neither. He went back toward the 
tiny kitchen in the rear and we stealthily followed him. 
Just inside the kitchen door I grabbed him and pinned 
his arms behind him. “If you make any noise, I’Il kill 
you!” I whispered, as I linked my arm between his 
elbows. I threw him to the floor and searched him. My 
companion had already made a hasty trip to the back 
of the room and returned with a canvas sack bulging 
with money. 

“We'll split here!” I snapped. I wasn’t taking any 
chances on him. My partner counted the money 
hurriedly and handed me about two hundred dollars in 
bills. 


The old man was struggling to rise, so I hit him a 
wallop with a sugar bowl and watched him collapse 
with a groan. We closed the kitchen door and quietly 
walked out of the restaurant, crossing the street 
together. A freight was slowly moving out of town and 
I climbed into the upper deck of a sheep car and lay 
down among them, crawling under their legs. 

It was snowing, and a cold wind blew above me. 
The soft feather flakes settled on the huddled backs of 
the sheep, to melt and drain down in little drops on me. 
I was cold, miserable, but I lay there for nine hours 
with the sheep plowing over me and stepping on me. 

“What difference is there between me and the 
sheep?” I asked myself bitterly. No difference. Me and 
the sheep. We were just alike. The thought came again 
and again, monotonously, as the train rocked on and 
the clumsy feet of the sheep plodded me. 

A crazy thought. It came again as I stood in the 
bread line and the soft flakes of the snow settled on my 
shivering shoulders, to melt and leave little marks of 
dampness on my ragged coat. It seemed that I was 
passing through the same experience over again. 


The backwash of the Bowery hurls together in its 
eddies 


a most curious collection of humanity. The poor 
broken creatures, men and women, assembled in the 
forbidden dives around Chatham Square, are the 
scourings of every level of society, from the titled 


aristocrat to the lowest spawn of the gutter. They 
mingle on a common plane of misery. At night the 
most wretched of them congregated to wear away the 
long hours beneath the arches of the old Brooklyn 
Bridge. And to anyone who would listen, these poor 
creatures talked of the good old days when they had 
homes and loved ones. Then they sang old songs in 
cracked voices and grew maudlin as they drank 
“coffee royal” — a villainous mixture of black coffee 
and third rail whiskey, sold by the Greek restaurants of 
Catherine and Roosevelt Streets. 

These were the children of the night and like bats 
and owls they vanished with the dawn into the purlieus 
of Cherry Hill and Oliver Street. It is characteristic of 
the wretched, this capacity for disappearing. I often 
wondered where they stayed during the day. 

I spent most of my nights with them, for want of a 
better place to go. And besides, I found, if I were 
sympathetic and a good listener to their bragging 
reminiscences, they would share their coffee royal 
with me. It was often the nearest I could come to 
getting drunk. So as midnight approached, I frequently 
made my way down to East and Water Streets and 
crouched with them under the shadow of the bridge. 

There was Big Bridgett Scanlon. We called her Big 
Bridget! because she was a tall, rather handsome old 
woman, even in her rags. She had snow-white hair and 
a husky frame and broad shoulders. Big Bridgett was 
the lady of the crowd, although there were many 
arguments over her position and it was one she held 
with determination, if with difficulty. I never knew 
where she lived but I did know that an Italian who had 


a coal and ice cellar down there gave her a pallet to 
sleep on sometimes. And he would share his bed with 
her if he could not find a younger woman. 

Then there was little Mrs. O’Grady. Meek, tiny in 
the 


thin way of the very old, Mrs. O’Grady was in direct 
contrast to Big Bridgett. We used to laugh loudly at 
Mrs. O’Grady’s yarns about the good old days because 
they did not fit her size! 

A little old English lady used to join us under the 
bridge. She said that her name was Henrietta 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Henrietta Wilkinson. And the sight of 
her was enough to stir up a fight between the 
Irishwomen who sat on the damp rocks and sipped 
their coffee royal each night. Mrs. Wilkinson had two 
handicaps to popularity with that crowd of castaways. 
She was English and she claimed that she was a lady. 

“Ah-h-h,” sneered Big Bridgett, “here comes the 
loidy!” 

Mrs. Wilkinson moved into our midst holding up 
her dragging black petticoats as she would a regal 
train. She sat down quietly to sip her coffee royal. She 
was usually a silent old lady, but her face changed with 
their prodding and when her patience was exhausted 
she would venture a sneering remark against the 
bragging Irish. 

The fun had begun. They rowed and spat at each 
other like so many old cats until they became bored 
with the argument. Maybe Big Bridgett settled the 
matter by giving little Mrs. Wilkinson a heavy cuff 


across the face. The old men never entered into the 
feud. We sat about and listened and sang songs with 
them but we never got mixed up in their discussions. 

“T tell you, them were the days,” Bridgett began 
heartily. “Them were the times, I tell you, when we 
lived over on Ninth Avenue. And the corned beef and 
cabbage we had!” 

“Oh, I tell you, it was the days when I lived with 
me man on Tenth Avenue right off Hell’s Kitchen, it 
was,” chimed in little Mrs. O’Grady. “Me old man 
would come home of a Saturday night and he’d hand 
me his wages!” 

There was usually an unbelieving jeer from the 
crowd at this point. 

“T tell you he did,” said the tiny little woman, “and 
I’d go around to the corner saloon and I’d go to 
McGinty’s 


and we’d get glorious drunk in the back room, me and 
Mrs. O’ Toole!” 

How we guffawed and sneered at her, lying back to 
laugh more loudly. 

“And when I’d go home at one o’clock in the 
mawrning, with a lovely drunk on, me man would 
knock me block off!” shouted the little old woman into 
the noise of our laughter. “7 tell you he did!” 

“Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
said Mrs. Wilkinson. “What kind of home did you 
have?” 

“Sure and we had five rooms on the third floor 
back,” shouted the little old lady angrily, “and the 


pictures we had in the front room — and me daughter 
Nelly and me boy Pat — and we had our corned beef 
and cab-bab-bab > she was crying drunkenly into 
her tin cup of coffee and raw whiskey. 

“You're lying and ye know it!” Bridgett reached 
across to slap her. 

“T tell you it’s not lying!” 

“But when I lived with me husband on Ninth 
Avenue ° Bridgett was reminiscing now. Our 
jeering was directed to her in turn. It all ended with her 
boxing the ears of the nearest person. The rest of us 
shut up and stared at her. Bridgett had a firm way with 
her. 

“Will you let me have just a sip of your coffee?” 
asked Mrs. Wilkinson, turning to me. I handed her the 
hot tin cup. She sipped of its dreggy contents primly 
and returned it. The night wore itself out. Dawn came 
at last and one by one they disappeared. 

They are queer creatures, these people of the night. 
You may look for them in the daytime but you will 
never see them. Some mornings the fish market 
opened around one o’clock and they went down there 
to earn a few pennies carrying baskets of fish back and 
forth from South Street. Then they took their pennies, 
bought more liquor or meager breakfasts and were 
gone. 

They seem to come up out of the city’s bowels, 
these aged 


outcasts. They come out of holes, cellars, the caves in 
the city’s under parts. Men and women, there is a 


curious look about them. They have learned to 
ScuITy... 


But why should I criticize them? I was one of them. 
Except when I lay in a stupor on the floor of some 
Bowery dive, I might be seen crouching with them 
under the bridge on the river front. 

Then a few dollars came my way in a crooked dice 
game one night. It gave me fresh courage and I began 
working some of my old games again. I hung out at the 
Old Homestead, down on Henry Street. It was owned 
by a woman and that place would never have been 
allowed to run had it not been that a police captain was 
sweet on her. It was one of the lowest dives of the 
Bowery. The élite from the upper crust had recently 
discovered it, much to our disgust, and they came 
down there when they wanted a thrill. I hated them as 
in the old days but I found that I could make a little 
money off them. I was desperate, so I hung around and 
picked their pockets when they were drunk. 

One day I went down to the Homestead in the early 
evening. It was not yet crowded with the drunken 
horde that would seek shelter there later in the 
evening. Two children played on the floor, trying to 
put on their roller skates. An early slummer, a famous 
contractor, was standing at the bar drinking. He was in 
evening clothes, already half drunk. 

I stared soberly for a few minutes at the blazing 
diamond stud on his white shirt front. I thought about 
it vaguely as I went over to play with the children. I 
put on one of the roller skates, and rolled around the 


floor drunkenly. I fell, sprawling, at the feet of the 
contractor. I don’t know, perhaps I hoped to upset him 
and get that diamond in the skirmish. 

“You !’? He kicked me away and burst into the 
vilest language, calling me the lowest names he could 
think 


of. We were both drunk and we started for each other 
as I got to my feet. I grabbed a beer bottle and smashed 
him across the head with all my force. He slumped to 
the floor at my feet, the blood spattering down across 
the white front of his shirt. 

“You’ve killed him!” A hoarse whisper. It was a 
friend of mine who had come in through the door just 
at that moment. I was half sober with fright as I looked 
at the sickening sight of him. I had split his head wide 
open across his forehead. The woman was screaming, 
a long muffled scream that seemed never to end. 

“God ” TI stared, fascinated, at the blood 
welling in a curdling pool around that glittering 
diamond stud. I couldn’t take my eyes off the sight of 
it, that red stream gathering around the cold sparkling 
stone. “God!” I said again and stumbled about in a 
panic. The world was going blank, a chaos of sounds 
shut in my thoughts. I could not speak. I was stunned. 
And the man lay at my feet, the children staring down 
at him, holding their grimy hands over their mouths. 
The men were trying to drag the body back out of the 
doorway. 

“Beat it!”’ Again the hoarse whisper of my friend 
brought me to my senses. “Get out of New York — go 


over to Hoboken.” He was pushing me toward the 
door. I was almost sober. “Ill keep in touch with you,” 
he said to my questioning eyes. 

I swayed out. My legs moved, but that was all. My 
mind was not yet working. I could only see that red 
curdling stain around that white diamond. Without 
thinking, I took the ferry to Hoboken and went straight 
to a beer joint there. But I couldn’t drink. Something 
had seized me from the inside and shaken me loose 
from the sagging human frame that was my body. 

I was two selves, living tremblingly together in a 
quaking world. I hung around the back room of the 
beer garden, watching the door anxiously, yet with 
terrified eyes. Waiting. Dreading... 


I wasn’t sorry I had killed him. I hated that man 
with a hate I had never known before. I hated him as I 
hated the thing he had called me. Hated him because 
he was a slummer, come down there to stare at us. 

But I was terrified. A blubbering thing, drunkenly 
afraid, I only half dared to think. The Chair had me! 
That grim spectre had caught up with me at last. It was 
here. The shadow of a man hanging. It seemed 
different now, different from the shootings I had taken 
part in, when you didn’t know whom you shot, 
different from — Death. I would burn for it. I had 
killed him! 

I wasn’t sorry. I had killed a dirty dog. He wasn’t fit 
to live, a man who would call another man the name 
he called me shouldn’t be allowed to live. Inward fury 
rose to justify me. 


But I was a murderer and I was afraid. It had 
haunted me, the premonition that this would some day 
come. That was what it had meant, all along — that 
shadow that kept coming back into my life. A 
warning! It had been a warning. I was sick with fear, 
and hour after hour I stared at that door, waiting... 

Then I couldn’t stand it. I had to get out of there. 
The man I wanted to see might not come through that 
door. They would follow him. It would be the police 
— and the Chair! 

And so, a hunted thing, I crept away and hid for 
days in a cellar. Starving, I dared not venture out into 
the light. At night when I was driven with hunger, I 
crawled out to paw through a garbage pail for a crust 
of bread, a piece of meat that was not too moldy. A 
back door slammed and sent me skulking back to my 
cellar. 

I was a murderer. I saw it in every shadow of that 
cellar, saw a swaying thing, saw myself limp, lifeless. 
A whine sent the chills through me. John Goode was 


crying. 


CHAPTER XXV—THE SOULLESS 


F a man can go completely to pieces, I did. During 

Line days and nights I spent in that damp cellar I 
disintegrated as a human being. My soul rotted away 
to the core. 
Then, when I could stand the suspense no longer, I 
crept one night to the back door of the beer house. 
Inside, sitting at a table, was my friend. He beckoned 
me and I stepped timidly across the threshold. He was 
staring at me in unbelief. “My God, Jack,” he 
muttered, “what have you done to yourself, man?” 

I mumbled something, motioned with trembling 
hands toward the darkness outside. He followed me 
out into the dark alleyway and, dreading, I asked him. 

The man did not die. I could not believe it. Hadn’t I 
seen his head split wide open right before my eyes? 
Hadn’t I seen that blood ? But the doctor had 
explained that the bottle was full when I struck him. It 
broke with the force of the blow. Had it been empty — 
it would have killed him. But it didn’t matter. I had 
been through it all. I had suffered as only the murderer 
suffers. Hunted. It did not matter now that, by the 
merest chance, I had escaped. I would never be quite 
the same; I could never get over the horrors I had been 
through. 

I went back to the Bowery, a shaken man, without a 


light. I had become in a way soulless. The needs of the 
moment were all I was interested in. When not aroused 


to malicious acts, I was merely a minus quantity, a 
slender negative existence wheeling around in a 
squalid world of drunkenness and _ starvation. 
Occasional fits of viciousness led me into several bad 
fights when I had to be carried off to the hospital to be 
patched up. Like a dog on its last legs, I would stop at 
nothing. 

The years of my life were slipping away. Things 
about me changed, but I lived on in a half world, that 
wretched world of the outcast — for I was neither of 
the underworld nor of the upper world. I was an 
outcast from them both. 

Fiercely I hated life. Nothing made any difference. I 
sprawled across a table of a Bowery dive (these places 
are still quaintly called saloons by the Lower East 
Side) with the men of my kind. People moved in a 
haze around me. I saw them but I did not know them. 
Sometimes their faces were queer, distorted, through 
my leering eyes. I hated them, dreaded to look at them. 
They were people. 

But I had no place to go, so I stayed there and 
listened to their drunken singing and to the groans of 
other men in a stupor. They fell across the tables, 
upsetting the whiskey and beer bottles, vomiting on the 
sawdust floor, their heads sagging over the edge of the 
table. 

A man with the D.T.’s stamped his feet constantly 
at the snakes he saw crawling about him. Another man 
kept shouting, “See that feller over there! He’s turning 
green! Look at ’im!” 

Nobody paid any attention to them. They were 
crazy. So they went right on yelling. Another man was 


glaring at me. “See that thing with the red eyes?” I 
couldn’t see anything. 

Black-bearded, wild-eyed, we stared at each other 
and sat on through the long hours. These men are 
afraid. They live in actual agony of fear at the sights 
their bewildered minds conjure up for them. And I was 
one of them. J was alcohol crazy! 


Another man had them now. He was glaring at an 
imaginary man at his side. “This guy is always talking 
about me,” he shouted. 

“He’s not talking about you,” the waiter said. 

“Yes, he is!” The man staggered to his feet, 
grasping a bottle in his hand. When a man is in that 
condition, he may crack. His ragged nerves may 
collapse and he will go violently insane. The waiter 
usually gave him a couple more drinks of hard liquor 
to knock him completely out. Then they shoved him 
over into the corner to sleep it off. 

Maybe it was another man. Maybe it was I, the 
ragged, unshaven heap that crawled away from the 
demons that writhed across my feet! I had reached the 
point where I was almost insane. In every sober 
moment I thought of Alice — Alice with her shining 
gold hair falling over my knees to the floor, Alice with 
her cool lips smelling of peach seeds. Yes, Alice had 
taken the easiest way out, I decided. The thought grew 
with me until one day I got up from the floor of a dive 
on Mulberry Bend. I hunted up a mechanic I knew 
who was working at the jail, fixing the bars. I bribed 
him to get me a pint of muriatic acid. And with that in 


one pocket and a pint of whiskey in the other, I went 
upstairs to one of the rooms and locked the door. 

I lay there for a while, thinking. Yes, Alice had been 
right. I took the cork out of the bottle of acid and 
started to drink it. But the smell of it made me sick. I 
smelled again. Then I uncorked the bottle of whiskey 
and smelled of that. “Oh, hell with it,” I said, and 
drank the whiskey. 


Rousing myself from the drunken stupor, I set out 
for Brooklyn and my wife. I wanted to see Jane. I 
needed money. 

“How’re you fixed for money, Jane?” I asked. “Got 
any?” 

“No, I haven’t got a bit,” she answered. Poor Jane. I 
hated to look at her, she was so pale and thin and old- 
looking. 


“Got to have money,” I told her. “Can’t you scrape 
up a little for me?” 

“Well, Pll see what I can do,” she said. She started 
toward me, her arms held out, a queer look in her eyes. 
I noticed that she swayed as she walked. She fell with 
a sigh, in my arms. I caught her as she collapsed and 
dumped her on the bed, where she lay scarcely 
breathing, a thin stream of red showing on her thin 
lips. 

A neighbor woman came in, and fled to call an 
ambulance. I set about, then, packing Jane’s clothes in 
a small trunk that stood in the closet. Jane was dying. 


The woman rushed back to hand me a bottle of 
whiskey, and then went downstairs to wait for the 
ambulance. 

I drank the whiskey myself and kicked the lid of the 
trunk down. Then I half dragged, half threw it down 
the stairs, bumping loudly as it struck each step. Jane 
would be dead in a little while. I dragged her trunk 
along the sidewalk, past the staring eyes of the women 
who stood there waiting for the ambulance. And, at the 
nearest junk dealer’s sign, I kicked it down the steps 
into the basement and sold Jane’s clothes. 


At Coney Island that night I dressed up like a 
soldier and carried a long spear in the Mardi Gras 
parade. “Red,” a yegg whom I had recently chummed 
up with, had gotten me the job. He paced behind me as 
a Roman soldier with a shining breastplate and a 
helmet over his ears that was too large. How funny he 
looked, with that helmet sitting down on his ears and 
his hairy red legs showing below his tunic. 

Behind Red and me a float moved slowly in the 
parade. The Spirit of Champagne was represented by 
four beautiful Coney Island bathing girls who kicked 
about in a huge wine glass. We cheered them lustily. 
Red kept stepping on my heels, as he turned every few 
steps to look at those beautiful bathing girls. 

We drank and caroused every night for a week, 
marching 


in the Mardi Gras parade, mingling with the boisterous 
crowds. The festival ended at last in a grand flourish of 
noise and revelry. Confetti was scattered by the ton, 
horns blared and squawked, whistles wheezed. Bottles 
popped and crashed, balloons floated above us and 
burst with a grand bang. Surf Avenue was packed with 
crazy, struggling people, drunk with cheap booze and 
cheap fun. 

Monday morning dawned with a bright sun looking 
down on the wreckage. Red and I had slept the rest of 
the night on a pier, but we now made our way along 
Surf Avenue. The streets were dismal, deserted, strewn 
with torn paper, broken boxes and barrels. I was sick, 
but Red was hungry, so we stole a loaf of bread and 
two bottles of milk and Red feasted while I watched 
him in disgust. 

That over, we walked toward the terminal. A man 
with a push-cart moved along the narrow streets, half- 
heartedly gathering up the refuse of the Mardi Gras. 
Arriving at the terminal, we boarded a subway for 
New York. 

When we got back to Park Row my head was as big 
as a barrel. My nerves were crying out for stimulants. I 
moved with difficulty and the world was most 
unattractive. Besides, I was worried. A week had 
passed and I had not heard. If Jane had died, why 
didn’t they let me know? 

I went to the hospital, dreading what I might find. 
When I got to the women’s ward, there was Jane 
sitting up in a wheel-chair. Pale Jane, with her eyes 
burning at me. She had not died. And I had to tell her 


that I had sold her clothes because I was so sure she 
would die. 

The despairing woman’s eyes filled with tears. “Oh, 
my God!” she cried out. “What is going to become of 
me?” 

I stood there, looking down at her white face. That 
was a pretty raw trick and I knew it. And afterwards I 
walked out of the hospital feeling like the yellow dog 
that I was. Again and again I heard the words: 

“Oh, my God! What is going to become of me?” 


CHAPTER XX VI—SUNLIGHT ON 
RAGS 


HAD become the scum of the earth. I knew it as I 

walked over the bridge to the Bowery. It was the 
only place I knew of to go, and I suppose I was going 
back to some Bowery dive. But as I plodded dejectedly 
along under the shadow of the “L,” a pleasant voice 
spoke behind me. 

“Wait a minute,” it said, “I want to speak to you.” 

I kept on, scuffing along, my head down. The 
friendly voice was at my side now: “You’re not very 
sociable this evening.” 

And, looking up, I gazed into the kindest face I had 
ever seen. It was the face of John G. Hallimond, 
superintendent of the Bowery Mission. “Where are 
you going?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why not come to the Mission this evening?” He 
said it casually. 

“T guess not. I have something else to think about.” 

He put his hand in my coat pocket and left a dollar 
bill there. ““Come in and sit in the back seat,” he said as 
he turned away. “No one will notice you.” 

I was glad that he did not wait, glad that he had left 
me with enough to buy myself a meal. I walked about, 
aimlessly, and then I sneaked in quietly to sink down 
in 


the back seat of the Mission. I had been there before, 
on rainy nights. Every man on the Bowery comes in 
contact with the Mission at some time or other. 

But tonight was different. I was heart-sore and 
beaten. The chances of my getting myself out of the 
gutter were remote beyond belief. 

The Mission was filled with the usual mob of 
human wrecks. Not one of them looked any worse than 
I. But as the meeting proceeded, a big Irishman rose to 
his feet. It disturbed the meeting and the man on the 
platform paused, as he was saying: 

“Some people tell me this is all an illusion and there 
is nothing to it. Well, if this is an illusion, I want it to 
continue as long ae 

The big Irishman gripped the bench in front of him. 
He had his little girl with him and she was dressed in a 
white dress with a bright red sash. She seemed to think 
that she should stand up too and she did, holding on to 
her father’s hand, looking up at him all smiles and 
shining eyes. The Irishman began speaking. “I don’t 
know what you’re talkin’ about,” he said. “If it’s big 
words you’re usin’ I don’t know what you mean. But I 
want to tell you it is meself that was helped by this 
Mission.” 

We listened, and there was a slight movement 
among us. 

“Two years ago I was drivin’ a truck and I was a 
drunkard if ever there was one. Me wife stayed up on 
the roof of a night with the baby, a wee thing he was, 
and the little girl at me side here, she ran to the 
neighbors with her little nightgown a-flyin’ afther her, 
she was that scared of me.” 


He paused to look around fiercely at us. “I don’t 
know what you’re sayin’ about it when ye talk in that 
big way, but I know it is me that was helped. I have as 
happy a home as any man here in the city. An’ me little 
girl here’ — he put his heavy hand on her curls — 
“she’s me little girl now.” He sat down and an 
awkward pause followed. 


I saw the faces of the men turn soberly toward the 
big Irishman. And I saw his little girl snuggle close 
against his strong arm. I got to my feet and stood there 
looking at them. I wanted to see them. I wasn’t going 
to speak. I just stood up so that I could see them better, 
that man and his little girl in her white dress and red 
sash. 

“T don’t know where God is,” I was saying slowly, 
my eyes on the two of them. “He’s a long way off, but 
if Jesus Christ is the friend of man you say He is, then 
— for God’s sake, help make a man of me!” 

There. It was out. The eyes of them all were turned 
now to look at me, but I wasn’t seeing them. My eyes 
were blurred. All I could see was that little girl, 
looking up at me and smiling. I got up and walked out 
of the Mission in a daze. A man gripped my hand as I 
passed out the door. I didn’t even look at him. 


A few days after that I showed up again at the 
Bowery Mission. I had walked the streets every night, 
carried the banner, we called it. I was weak with 


hunger and fatigue. But I had a vague idea that I was 
going to write a letter to Jane. 

“Sure you can write a letter,” said one of the tramps 
I met at the door. He took me upstairs into a room 
where a lot of men were sitting around, writing letters, 
talking and smoking. “Mr. O’Brien,” said the tramp, 
“me friend here wants to write a letter to J. P. Morgan, 
special delivery. Can you fix him up?” 

The gray-haired man at the desk laughed and 
handed me a pencil and paper. I sat down. It was a 
short letter. There wasn’t much I could say to Jane. 
And afterwards I got up and started out the door again. 

“Say, don’t you fellows want a job?” asked the 
white-haired man who appeared suddenly in the door. 
He looked at the tramp and me with keen blue eyes. 

“We do not,” said the tramp. 

“Now, you fellows ought to take this job,” declared 
the 


old man. “You will get your pay tonight and they’re 
good people to work for.” 

“Say that again, mister, will you — about the pay?” 
I said. 

He explained carefully and handed us identification 
cards. The thought of work was repulsive to me but I 
took my card and went down the steps to the street. 
My head was aching and I was sick and nauseated as I 
plodded across town to the factory of the Weber Piano 
Company. 

Again and again I was tempted to turn back. I 
wanted to just sit down on the curb, in front of any 


cheap joint. But something drove me on. 

At the piano factory we were turned over to the 
yard foreman and he sent me down into the dry kiln to 
pass up heavy timbers. The work was easy but the heat 
down there coming from the steam pipes was intense. 
At least, 1t seemed so to me. I had worked about fifteen 
minutes when I fell over in a heap. 

The foreman sent one of the men to a nearby joint 
for whiskey. After the first drink I felt better and went 
on with my work. Another stiff drink and the 
perspiration broke out and my headache vanished as if 
by magic. Sweat ran from my body, poured in big 
drops from my face and neck. Hour after hour I 
worked on in the hot sun. I was having a Turkish Bath 
and getting paid for it. The alcohol poison, from 
months of drinking raw whiskey, ran out of my system, 
leaving me refreshed, invigorated. 

At five o’clock I passed the foreman, grinning and 
feeling like a new man. He nodded and grinned too. I 
could have shouted! And that night I joined the ragged 
men in the Mission once more. The drunken man next 
to me fell asleep and snored on my shoulder. I studied 
him. No, he wasn’t drunk; he was sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion and hunger. I pitied him and let him snore 
on through the service. 

Weeks dragged by. I got odd jobs when I could. 
Many a night I carried the banner and walked the 
streets until 


dawn, to sink exhausted into some dark hallway and 
fall asleep. I crept into a church one night and slept, to 


waken in the morning and see the outstretched hands 
of the Blessed Virgin above me. It was a good omen. I 
went away cheered. 

But hunger stalked at my heels. I was a homeless 
outcast still, though a faint light had come. And when I 
could stand it no longer I went back to the bread line. I 
didn’t want to stand in the bread line at the Mission 
now where they could see me, so I went over to the 
gray moving line that led to the doors of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. I had walked all night and I was 
starving. 

The line seemed to move so slowly. People hurried 
past, glanced at that line of silent men and hurried on. 
A young couple passed and the girl looked at me. 
“Look at that big bum,” she said disgustedly. “He’s 
living off the Little Sisters!” 

I moved out of that line of men. They stepped up 
one step and my place was filled. Head down, I walked 
down the street to the Bowery. I was famished but I 
couldn’t have eaten that food. 

And then one morning I got a steady job. The 
foreman of the Weber Piano Company decided he 
would give me a chance. If I could buy all the pianos 
they made in a year, it wouldn’t make me feel as rich 
as I felt that morning! Scrubbed, and with a clean shirt 
furnished by the men at the Mission, I reported for 
work. I had found the Road Up. 


A housewarming is a touching thing. It means 
gathering together your friends to fill the rooms of a 
new home with music and laughter, with light and 


warmth and human friendliness. A housewarming is 
really the warming up of the cold vacant atmosphere 
that has filled those empty rooms until it is warm and 
hearty and vigorous with life! That was what we were 
going to do for Jane. 

Sick and weak as she was, Jane begged me every 
week 


when I went to see her, to take her home. Home? It had 
been years since Jane had had a home, yet she could 
still say that word as if it belonged in our lives. Yes, I 
was going to make a home for Jane, just as she knew I 
finally would. And I remembered what I had said to 
her the night I wooed her in her own little parlor so 
long ago. 

“You know, you could make a home out of 
anything,” I had said. “You could take an empty 
packing case and put a few sticks of furniture in it and 
make a home out of it. You’re like that!” 

So I brought Jane home. We wrapped her up in 
blankets carefully, Hannigan, from the Mission, and I. 
Then I carried her down the steps into the basement 
that was to be our home. Jane laughed and caught her 
breath and hugged me as we laughed together. 

It was a ready-furnished basement of one room, 
ready-furnished with a three-legged stove, two broken- 
backed chairs and a wide cot covered with a torn quilt. 
A small table stood by, already piled with a little store 
of groceries I had brought in — sugar, potatoes, beans, 
a piece of pork, some coffee. Two narrow half- 
windows opened to the sidewalk above and through 


them the late afternoon light filtered dismally. It left a 
streak of light across the bare floor and plunged the 
rest of the room into gloom. 

“How do you like it, Jane?” I asked as I propped 
her up in a char. 

“Oh, John, it’s lovely,” said Jane, adding quickly, 
“Tl fix 1t up when I get up and around.” 

“It’s near his work, you see,” said Hannigan 
apologetically. 

“Yep. I can come home and cook lunch for you.” 

“Oh, John — will you?” Jane seemed very happy. 

And so we had a housewarming. Jane didn’t know 
it. We planned it as a surprise for her that night. The 
men I had met at the Mission came boisterously to 
make us at home. Of course, they would come! 
Hannigan brought a pound of tea. Aaron Burr and 
O’Brien, Red and some of 


the other fellows all came and brought little bundles of 
food, ginger ale, and a small chicken for Jane. 

What a hearty bunch they were. They came in ones 
and twos, each with bundles and packages and boxes 
that they dumped into a pile at Jane’s feet. For Jane 
was the lady of the evening. How bright her eyes were, 
how bright those two little spots of red in her cheeks, 
as she watched me unwrap all those bundles and 
spread the feast out on the table before her. Propped up 
in a blanket in the broken rocker, Jane sat primly erect, 
with a little shawl pinned over her flannel gown. Jane 
was a lovely hostess, and the men bowed before her in 
mock gallantry and real solicitation. 


We were housewarming for Jane. 

Aaron Burr, a laughing old man, tall and bald, 
helped me build the fire and boil the potatoes. ““Won’t 
live long, not more’n a couple of months,” he told me 
over the kindling wood. But he laughed and joked with 
her during the evening. 

“T never wear socks,” he stated at once. It was as if 
he had stated his platform. He never wore socks. Not 
even with four feet of snow on the ground. 

“But don’t you mind the snow getting into your 
shoes?” asked Jane anxiously. 

“Never mind the snow,” said Aaron Burr. “Have 
another potato?” 

And so the party went on. I think Dr. Burr ate at 
least a dozen potatoes. My principal dish was beans — 
house-warmed beans, heated over a snapping wood- 
fire in that rusty stove. How good they tasted! 

Hannigan was a clever, educated fellow. Smooth- 
faced and a little gray, he rubbed his slick cheeks and 
strode about the room laughing at everything, at 
nothing. If I saw his eyes turned anxiously toward Jane 
once or twice, I saw his face twist into a smile at once 
when he caught my eye. 

I liked Hannigan. He got converted about once a 
month. 


For three weeks straight he might go his laughing, 
boisterous way. But whiskey got him again and he had 
to get converted all over again. When he was drunk he 
sat for hours and cried over his mother. Jane used to 
comfort him patiently each time. 


But tonight we drank our toasts with tea and ginger 
ale. The air was filled with the hearty voices of those 
men, and with singing. The smiles of Jane darted from 
one to the other as we sought to entertain her. 

“You’re pretty as a picture, sitting there,” said 
Aaron Burr. It was the fiftieth time he had told her so. 

“She used to have such red cheeks,” I said 
regretfully. 

“Why, she’s got them now!” he burst in quickly. 
“Why, look at them, they’re glowing right this minute. 
And her eyes sparkling like a girl.” 

The merry-making went on until nearly midnight. 
Then that laughing crew of good fellows said good- 
night and I put Jane, a little tired, back to bed. As I 
pulled the blankets up around her, her thin little arms 
held me close for a minute. “I knew you would, John,” 
she whispered, “I always knew you would!” 

I knelt there for a moment beside her, feeling her 
hands in my hair — grown as white as her own. And I 
remembered my mother. 

“T never lost faith in you, John,” she said again. I 
turned out the gas jet. The light from the street lamp 
cast a soft reflection down through the narrow high 
windows. 


We were happy, inexpressibly happy, there in that 
home in an East Side basement. It wasn’t clean. The 
bugs crawled in and out of the holes in the plaster. The 
chairs swayed as we sat in them and I nailed them up 
again. We joked about our “rocking chairs.” The bed 
was but a sagging frame with a straw mattress, but we 


rested there together. And the rats! I held Jane close, to 
protect her from them. But she never seemed to be 
aware that there were rats in that basement. 


It is strange that Jane did not mind these things. I 
came home night after night, to find that the fire had 
gone out and left a chill in the room. The trap in the 
corner would flop with its latest victim. Perhaps the 
milk man had forgotten to leave Jane’s milk. But Jane 
didn’t mind. She sat up against the pillows and told me 
of the little children who came every day to peek down 
through the windows and talk to the “sick lady.” 

Those children made her days cheerful and 
entertaining. Happy little woman, she moved about 
that cellar room without touching the sordid things in 
it. And her happiness stirred my own. I was happy — 
happy in a fearful, trembling, fierce way. I was happy 
with a grasping hunger for the happiness I had cheated 
us both of for so long. I wanted it now more than I 
wanted anything else. 

But one day I came home at noon to find a group of 
children looking curiously down through the narrow 
windows. They were talking in soft, scared tones to 
each other. 

“What is it?” I pushed them quickly aside and 
looked. There was Jane, lying on the floor. When I 
lifted her she did not move, so I laid her unconscious 
body on the bed and rushed upstairs to call an 
ambulance. 

Jane lay for three weeks in St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
fighting bravely to live. She wanted to live so much, I 


think, that she won at last. She could sit up a little once 
more and her voice was stronger. 

“Take me home, John,” she begged every day I 
went to see her. “Take me home.” 

“You can’t go home until you are stronger,” said the 
nurse briskly. 

But the nurse did not know that these two white- 
haired old people were fighting for every moment they 
could have together. Every hour was precious. There 
were so few left. 

“IT want to go home,” Jane pleaded. “Take me 
home.” 

So I took her back again to the basement that had 
been so dreary while she was gone. And we began 
living again, 


we two. The children came again to see the sick lady. I 
went again to work, hurried home to heat milk for Jane 
at noon, hurried home at night to start up the fire and 
cook supper. 

The granite kettle sang and whistled on top of the 
stove. The gas jet flickered and made it hard to read. I 
had scraped together enough money to buy a little rug 
for the floor so that Jane’s feet wouldn’t get so cold. 
We had long talks together, long hours when we did 
not talk at all. It was enough. 


Christmas came. I had brought home a little tree 
and set it up the night before. It stood on a box beside 
the stove; the candles and tinsel had been so bright the 


night before. In the morning light they seemed too 
meager, but we laughed about it. 

“That tree looks kind of like a picked chicken, 
Jane,” I said. 

“John, that’s a lovely tree!” said Jane, laughing 
happily. 

I grinned at her. I was washing our clothes in a 
small tin tub balanced on a box. 

“Stop laughing at our Christmas tree,” said Jane, 
“or you'll let your box fall over and spill the washing. 
Then what’ ll you do?” 

“Gosh, I don’t know,” I said seriously, scrubbing 
hard again. 

We made a serious matter of such things as the 
weekly washing. I rubbed and scrubbed and rinsed the 
clothes in the dish-pan, and then hung them up on a 
string that I had draped with great ceremony between 
two nails. 

“Next Christmas I’m going to be making more 
money,” I told Jane. 

“Of course you will, John.” She was propped up in 
the broken rocking chair. I now made up the straw cot 
on which we slept. Then I set about cooking Christmas 
dinner. Potatoes and hamburger for me. I fried them 
and boiled a pot of coffee. Then I got out the surprise, 
a Slice of roast 


pork I brought home for Jane from the delicatessen. 
She was as delighted as a child. 

After dinner we talked. Then I washed up the dishes 
and packed down the clothes and ironed some of them 


with the flatiron that I heated on top of the stove. It 
was a tough job, ironing, but after the work was all 
done, there was Jane, quietly waiting. I lighted the 
candles of the little tree again and we sat and looked at 
each other and laughed, foolishly, and planned a rosy 
future. 


One night Jane had a stroke. When I came home 
she was shivering like a person in a spasm. I went out 
to the corner and grabbed the first doctor I could find 
and rushed back to find her unconscious. 

The young doctor sat down. In my haste I had not 
noticed before that he was drunk. He turned to me. 
“Have you got any whiskey?” 

“Yes, I’ve got a little here for Jane.” I handed him a 
half-pint. 

“Your wife’s in pretty bad shape,” he said to me as 
he took a deep swig of the whiskey. “Ill just sit here a 
while until she comes out of this.” So we sat there all 
night, the doctor drinking the whiskey and talking 
about different cases he had had, smoking and 
chatting. Jane roused and then dropped off to sleep 
more naturally. And in the morning when the doctor 
got up to go he staggered across for a final look at her. 

“She’ll be all right now,” he murmured. “She’s 
schleeping ss 

“What is your fee, doctor?” I asked. “You’ve been 
here all es 

‘“°S nothing,” he assured me. “This is just life. She’s 
going. I’m going. Every time she has a little spasm like 
that a blood vessel bursts in her brain.” 


“What did he say?” Jane opened her eyes weakly. 
He repeated it, although I protested. 
“It’s nothing,” murmured Jane. 


“Nothing,” repeated the doctor. “She’s going to 
pieces, that’s all.” He started for the door. 

After that Jane had these spells frequently. Her face 
twitched, her body shook and quivered. I fed her on 
whiskey and milk, watched over her day and night. 

The time came when Jane could no longer talk to 
the children on the sidewalk above. They came again 
and again, but their voices got no response and then 
they stood with solemn faces, peering down. Jane 
would wave at them a little, but it was so exhausting to 
talk. 

“But I can see her smile,” a little boy grinned at me 
as I went down the steps. 

“Yep,” I answered. “She still smiles, sonny.” 

The police ambulance came for Jane one day in 
October, and against her feeble protests they took her 
away to Bellevue. My briefly happy home was ended. 

I stood in the corner of the room and looked at the 
squalid hole in which we had been so completely, so 
unbelievably happy. It seemed incredible that there had 
been warmth and comfort and laughter there. And 
peace. How bleak those dusty windows looked up 
there. The fire was low and a chill had quickly set in. 
A rat slid swiftly across the floor, to disappear through 
the broken plaster of the wall. 

The next afternoon at closing time I walked out of 
the factory to find Horace Scandlin, a young 


newspaperman, waiting for me. What a friend he had 
been and here he was again, just when his handclasp 
would seem so good. 

“T just dropped by and thought I’d walk over to the 
hospital with you,” he said casually. 

“I’m glad you did. Let’s go over there now.” 

We walked along together to the corner. “I want to 
buy arose for Jane,” I said. The flower woman on the 
corner had long-stemmed ones for a dime. I selected 
one that seemed fresh and firm and we continued on 
our way. 

In the hospital we tiptoed along the corridor toward 
the woman’s ward. A nurse came hurrying after us. 
“Oh, 


Mr. Goode,” she said, “your wife has been dead five 
minutes.” 

I laid the rose on her still warm breast and stood 
looking down at her for a long time. Scandlin put his 
arm around my shoulders and when I turned away at 
last, he followed anxiously. His faith might well be 
shaken. I could go to any one of those Bowery dives 
and forget it all. There was the noise of a crashing 
universe beating me down, roaring in my ears as I 
walked. 

But something in Jane’s face stayed with me. It was 
as quiet and sweet as if she knew it was all right. I 
couldn’t see as I went along under the shadows of the 
“L” but if Jane had walked beside me, she could not 
have guided me more surely. Stumbling blindly, 


unheeding the traffic, I walked straight down to the 
Bowery Mission. 

We slipped in quietly and sat on a back bench. The 
meeting had just begun and one of the men came back 
to speak to me. I think Scandlin gave him a meaning 
glance and a little shake of his head. I saw the man 
quickly nod and without a word he grasped my hand 
and sat down beside me. 

How kind it was of them not to speak. I think there 
must be something holy in the clasp of two hands. It is 
a wordless sign of faith. After the meeting, other men 
came up and shook hands with me. That was all. 

Then Scandlin and I went quietly out the door. 
Together, we walked the streets of New York all night. 
Two silent, plodding men, we walked on and on, until 
dawn. I remember the first slanting ray of sunlight as it 
touched the sordid clutter of Chinatown. I stopped to 
look up at that glowing streak of light, where it had 
been so gray and shabby a moment before. Scandlin 
looked up too. He seemed to understand. 

“It was the only completely happy period of my 
life,” I said, “that year in that shabby basement.” 


THE END 
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